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PREFACE 

Throughout  the  writing  of  this  book,  one  objective  has  been 
paramount :  to  present,  in  the  most  helpful  form  possible,  infor- 
mation relating  to  speech  and  speech  skills  that  is  needed  by  the 
teaching  profession.  This  material  is  offered  as  a  text  for  basic 
speech  courses  in  teachers  colleges  and  university  schools  of 
education. 

The  content  has  been  selected  solely  with  the  teacher  in  mind. 
Full  space  is  given  to  voice  and  diction  to  assist  the  instructor  to 
have  a  more  pleasing  voice,  and  to  inform  him  about  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sounds  of  American  English,  about  diacritical  marks, 
phonetic  symbols,  and  the  various  spellings  of  speech  sounds. 
Among  other  matters  which  have  been  given  full  consideration 
are  conversation,  the  personal  conference,  discussion,  storytell- 
ing, and  oral  reading.  The  material  is  so  organized  that  the 
reader  progresses  from  a  general  discussion  of  the  topic  to  its 
specific  application  to  the  teacher  and  his  activities.  As  school 
patrons  and  administrators  expect  every  teacher  to  be,  to  some 
extent,  a  teacher  of  speech,  the  final  chapters  explain  how  the 
teacher  can  best  ground  his  pupils  in  the  fundamentals  of  good 
speech,  and  how  he  can  help  his  pupils  to  use  speech  effectively. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  text,  this  volume  should  have  a 
number  of  other  uses.  It  should  be  valuable  to  in-service  train- 
ing groups,  and  appropriate  for  a  teachers'  reading  circle.  While 
written  for  all  teachers,  and  therefore  of  practical  value  in  their 
libraries,  it  should  be  especially  useful  to  speech  therapists  and  to 
teachers  of  general  speech  and  of  the  language  arts  and  English, 
in  both  elementary  and  high  schools.  Also,  as  children  learn 
more  easily  when  instructors  and  parents  work  together,  this 
volume  should  have  great  value  to  parents  in  carrying  out  their 
share  of  this  mutual  responsibility. 

This  book  is  based  upon  more  than  twenty  years  of  study, 
teaching,  and  research  concentrated  upon  the  speech  needs  of 
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teachers.  The  author's  investigation  was  first  centered  upon  the 
practical  problems  faced  by  teachers  in  the  varied  conditions  of 
village,  town,  and  large  city.  Educators  of  all  types  in  a  group 
of  typical  communities  were  repeatedly  interviewed  during  this 
period  of  accumulation  and  analysis  of  material.  The  scope  of 
the  study  was  then  expanded  by  questionnaire  and  letter  to  in- 
clude educators  throughout  the  country.  To  each  of  the  many 
hundreds  of  teachers  and  administrators  whose  cooperation 
made  this  investigation  possible,  the  author  expresses  his  deep 
appreciation  and  regrets  that  the  limitations  of  space  prevent  in- 
dividual acknowledgment.  To  the  many  professors  of  speech 
and  education  who  have  so  generously  contributed  their  time  and 
their  special  knowledge,  acknowledgment  is  made  in  the  pages 
that  follow. 

Fred  S.  Sorrenson 
December,  1951 
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PART  I 
AN  OVERVIEW 


chapter  1 
SPEECH  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  TEACHER 

The  Importance  of  Speech  in  Human  Relationships 

An  Example  of  the  Value  of  Speech Before  considering 

specifically  the  speech  of  the  teacher,  it  will  be  well  to  con- 
sider the  importance  of  speech  in  everyone's  life.  The  value  of 
speech  in  human  relationships  is  well  illustrated  by  an  incident 
in  the  early  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  When,  at  twenty-two, 
Lincoln  left  his  father's  home  and  journeyed  to  New  Salem, 
Illinois,  he  arrived  on  the  morning  of  an  August  election  day. 
He  entered  the  log  cabin  in  which  the  voting  was  to  take  place 
and  soon  was  asked  to  serve  as  one  of  the  election  clerks. 
Throughout  the  long  day,  he  brightened  the  tiresome  hours 
with  entertaining  stories.  By  the  time  the  election  was  over, 
Lincoln's  skill  in  speech  had  enabled  him  to  become  accepted 
wholeheartedly  by  the  people  of  the  prairie  village. 

Lincoln's  ability  to  use  speech  effectively  had  been  gradually 
acquired.  Beginning  in  his  early  teens,  he  had  deliberately  in- 
creased his  command  of  oral  language.  During  that  period  he 
could  often  be  found  mounted  upon  a  stump  making  speeches 
to  trees,  potato  rows,  the  other  young  people  of  the  household, 
or  to  fellow  workers  who  had  stopped  toiling  to  listen  to  ''Abe" 
make  a  speech.  Lincoln  liked  to  explain  to  his  companions  the 
many  things  that  he  was  learning  from  books,  and  to  discuss 
such  topics  as  ''Who  has  the  more  right  to  complain,  the  In- 
dian or  the  Negro?"  going  over  first  one  side  of  the  question 
and  then  the  other.  Among  the  books  he  read  was  one  on 
speech  by  Scott  entitled  Lessons  in  Elocution.  Such  were  the 
means  by  which  as  a  youth  he  began  to  acquire  competence  in 
the  use  of  speech. 
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Finally  when,  at  fifty-six,  Lincoln's  career  came  to  an  end, 
the  extraordinary  power  he  had  manifested  through  conversa- 
tion, storytelling,  discussion,  public  speaking,  and  debate  had 
been  a  major  factor  in  enabling  him  to  influence  mankind  so 
greatly  that  Stanton  could  conclude,  "Now  he  belongs  to  the 
ages." 

The  Uses  of  Speech — The  relation  of  speech  to  Lincoln's 
achievements  becomes  more  evident  when  one  recalls  that 
speech  is  man's  most  important  means  of  communication.  By 
means  of  speech,  homes  are  established  and  maintained;  social 
life  is  carried  on;  business  is  conducted;  government  is  ad- 
ministered; and  the  arts,  sciences,  and  philosophies  of  man- 
kind are  developed  and  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other. 

He  who  acquires  skill  in  speech  adds  immeasurably  to  his 
worth  as  an  individual,  for  speech  is  used  in  every  human  ac- 
tivity. For  example:  (a)  Thinking  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
implicit  speech,  (b)  Problem  solving  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of 
oral  language:  individuals  and  groups  find  that  at  times  they 
can  solve  their  problems  more  easily  if  they  talk  them  over  with 
their  associates,  (c)  Speech  is  used  most  often,  perhaps,  to 
convey  information,  (d)  It  is  employed  to  secure  information, 
as  when  one  asks  a  question.  And  (e)  it  is  used  to  influence 
others,  as  when  directions  are  given  or  persuasion  employed. 
Similarly,  (/)  speech  expresses  emotion,  as  in  exclamation — 
when  fear,  indignation,  joy,  or  any  other  emotion  is  voiced. 
(g)  One  uses  speech  in  responding  to  his  surroundings,  as  in 
the  give  and  take  of  conversation  and  in  adjusting  one's  self 
to  the  interests,  knowledge,  and  attitudes  of  one's  listeners. 
(h)  Speech  is  essential  in  maintaining  pleasant  human  relation- 
ships. "Small  talk,"  tactful  phrases,  friendly  greetings  and  in- 
quiries are  examples  of  the  social  use  of  speech,  (i)  Speech  is 
employed  creatively.  The  carefully  prepared  speech  is  often  an 
illustration  of  the  artistic  use  of  spoken  words,  as  are  the  story, 
the  poem,  and  the  drama.  Deep  feeling,  rare  insight,  and  sig- 
nificant experiences  tend  to  seek  expression  in  artistic  speech. 
(/)  Speech  also  has  scientific  uses.    The  scientist  concerns  him- 
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self  with  exact  knowledge  and  statement.  He  makes  much  use 
of  definition,  and  when  he  speaks  he  gives  due  attention  to  the 
logical  organization  of  human  knowledge.^ 

The  importance  of  speech  becomes  still  more  impressive 
when  one  recalls  that  writing,  printing,  the  telephone,  and  the 
radio — in  fact  nearly  all  modes  of  communication — are  based 
upon  speech.  The  many  uses  of  speech  are  classified  under  one 
or  more  of  three  major  headings:  (1)  expression,  (2)  com- 
munication, and  (3)  social  control. 

Even  briefly  considering  the  above  uses  of  spoken  language, 
it  is  understandable  that  if  one's  speech  is  inadequate  he  tends 
to  become  maladjusted;  he  finds  himself  badly  handicapped 
when  participating  in  many  group  activities ;  and  he  develops  a 
feeling  of  inferiority  that  makes  it  even  more  difficult  for  him 
to  mingle  freely  with  others.  Conversely,  if  one  talks  well,  his 
self-confidence  grows,  and  he  becomes  able  to  work  with  others 
more  easily,  happily,  and  effectively. 

The  Importance  of  Speech  to  the  Educator 

Speech  in  Teaching  a  Class. — Teaching  is  to  a  high  degree 
a  speaking  art.  Hundreds  of  situations  in  which  teachers  need 
acceptable  speech  might  easily  be  enumerated.  Obviously,  it  is 
used  in  direct  teaching,  in  leading  discussion,  and  in  offering 
suggestions  when  children  are  selecting  activities  or  engaged 
in  carrying  them  out.  Speech  also  is  necessary  when  explain- 
ing, questioning,  and  answering  questions.  Teachers  must  talk 
to  review  the  material  of  former  lessons,  to  summarize  at  the 
close  of  a  lesson,  and  to  make  assignments.  Interesting  teach- 
ers sometimes  introduce  humorous  remarks,  tell  stories,  or  re- 
late personal  experiences  which  illustrate  principles.  At  times, 
one  must  justify  the  use  of  subject  matter.  At  others,  class 
morale  is  created  and  maintained  by  means  of  speech.  Then, 
too,  teachers  sometimes  read  to  their  pupils. 

Thus  it  is  no  wonder  that  a  teacher  in  an  elementary  school 
asserted  not  long  ago  that  the  interest  she  had  taken  in  speech 

1  Lester  Thonssen  and  Howard  Gilkinson,  Basic  Training  in  Speech  (Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1947),  chap.  ii. 
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had  increased  decidedly  her  skill  as  an  instructor.  It  is  no  won- 
der, either,  that  a  popular  and  efficient  secondary  school  teacher 
declared  that  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  effective 
speech  had  repeatedly  aided  him  to  adapt  his  courses  to  the  stu- 
dents who  take  them.^ 

Dr.  William  H.  Kilpatrick  was  one  who  successfully  used 
every  resource  of  speech.  When  he  taught  a  class,  it  soon  be- 
came evident  that  he  possessed  an  exhaustive  knowledge  of  the 
educational  problems  which  he  discussed,  and  rare  insight  re- 
garding them.  It  also  became  evident  that  his  command  of  lan- 
guage was  superior.  The  ease  and  fluency  with  which  he  spoke 
were  apparent.  The  pleasant,  well-modulated  voice  attracted 
favorable  attention.  The  force  and  fire  that  appeared  upon 
occasion  helped  him  in  championing  the  educational  principles 
for  which  he  stood.  Furthermore,  his  body  as  a  whole  was  elo- 
quent, bespeaking  a  poised,  efficient  gentleman.  Naturally  stu- 
dents flocked  to  his  classes ;  they  treasured  his  teachings ;  they 
acted  upon  his  words;  they  became  deeply  devoted  to  him — 
they  developed  into  educational  leaders.  Undoubtedly  Dr.  Kil- 
patrick's  speech  contributed  greatly  to  his  success. 

Conversely,  inadequate  speech  habits  are  a  decided  handicap 
in  teaching.  An  elementary  school  principal  reported  a  speech 
defect  to  be  responsible  for  the  poorest  teaching  going  on  in 
the  thirty  classrooms  over  which  he  had  charge.  This  is  his 
description  of  the  situation. 

One  of  the  teachers  whom  I  supervise  has  a  shrill,  rasping" 
voice.  When  she  is  teaching,  her  voice  sets  the  children's 
nerves  on  edge.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  boys  and  girls  become 
irritable.  They  begin  to  dislike  the  teacher  and  to  misbehave. 
The  teacher  resorts  to  disciplining  the  unruly.  Antagonism  then 
grows  greater.  School  work  deteriorates.  Misconduct  increases  ! 
Finally  severe  penalties  are  imposed  for  indecorum. 

Parents  come  and  continue  to  come  to  the  teacher  and  to  me 
complaining  that  unduly  severe  punishment  for  misconduct  is 
being  imposed  on  their  children.  Often,  the  parents  become  in- 
dignant and  create  situations  that  are  very  embarrassing. 


2  Dorothy  I.  Mulgrave,  Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York  : 
Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1946),  chap,  i. 
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Unfortunately  the  tenure  provision  in  our  school  system  does 
not  make  it  possible  to  discharge  this  teacher.  So  she  continues 
year  after  year  to  be  a  menace.  The  trouble  can  be  traced  directly 
to  her  strident,  annoying  voice. 


Similar  cases  exist  by  the  thousand  in  both  the  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  America.  In  fact,  ineffective  use  of 
voice  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  poor  teach- 
ing. 

Speech  in  Extraclass  Activities. — John  Gray,  a  director  of 
physical  education,  illustrates  in  a  striking  manner  the  place  of 
speech  in  extraclass  activities.  Mr.  Gray  made  an  excellent 
record  in  athletics  during  his  college  days,  and  upon  being 
graduated  secured  a  desirable  position  as  a  high  school  athletic 
coach.  Since  he  was  capable  and  possessed  an  attractive  per- 
sonality, his  classmates  and  teachers  prophesied  a  bright  future 
for  him. 

But  John  Gray's  first  year  of  coaching  was  almost  disas- 
trous. He  gave  directions  to  players  in  a  timid  manner.  He 
could  not  explain  games  and  strategy  clearly.  He  was  unable 
to  stimulate  players  to  do  their  best.  He  spoke  at  athletic  ral- 
lies in  such  a  halting  manner  that  he  decreased  school  spirit 
instead  of  helping  to  generate  the  enthusiasm  and  determina- 
tion that  would  make  victory  possible.  At  commencement  time, 
it  was  generally  recognized  that  John  Gray's  first  year  of  coach- 
ing had  been  a  failure.  The  men  of  the  community  interested 
in  athletics  demanded  that  he  be  discharged. 

Fortunately,  however,  there  were  members  on  the  school 
board  who  saw  to  it  that  John  Gray  was  given  a  second  chance. 
That  summer  he  married  a  girl  who,  during  her  college  days, 
had  taken  several  courses  in  speech. 

Mrs.  Gray  set  about  helping  her  husband  to  meet  situations 
that  required  effective  talk.  Gradually,  he  became  able  to  give 
directions  with  poise  and  assurance.  He  practiced  explaining 
games  until  he  could  do  it  clearly  and  attractively.  Little  by 
little  he  thought  out  appropriate  comments  for  use  before 
games  and  between  halves.    He  finally  learned  to  deliver  in- 
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spirational  speeches  at  athletic  raUies,  speeches  that  stirred  his 
Hsteners  with  the  spirit  and  anticipation  of  victory. 

John  Gray  did  not  become  an  able  speaker  in  a  year,  or  even 
in  two  years.  But  he  improved  steadily  until  his  skill  in  the 
use  of  spoken  language,  combined  with  his  other  desirable  quali- 
ties, caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  directors  of 
physical  education  in  the  state. 

One  can  easily  recall  scores  of  school  activities  that  require 
adequate  speech.  They  occur  throughout  the  day  from  the  time 
the  teacher  greets  his  pupils  in  the  morning  until  the  child 
who  stayed  after  school  for  a  conference  has  gone  home. 

Educators  also  use  speech  continually  in  working  with  other 
teachers.  The  older  teachers  are  expected  to  assist  younger 
ones  in  becoming  accustomed  to  their  positions.  New  teachers 
must  request  information  and  seek  advice  that  will  aid  them  in 
beginning  work  in  a  strange  environment.  Securing  the  co- 
operation of  other  instructors  is  accomplished  largely  through 
speech.  One  talks  in  the  normal  social  relationships  with  other 
teachers.  Superior  speech  is  likewise  an  aid  in  committee  work 
and  in  faculty  meetings. 

Obviously,  talking  has  an  important  place  in  carrying  on  re- 
lationships with  parents.  The  principal  of  a  certain  midwest- 
ern  city  high  school  seems  to  be  particularly  skilful  in  adjusting 
himself  to  situations  in  which  parents  are  involved.  His  speech 
is  quiet,  kindly,  and  assured  as  he  meets  parents  coming  to  in- 
quire about  the  progress  of  their  children,  explains  recent 
changes  in  teaching  procedure,  or  urges  fathers  and  mothers 
to  join  the  Parent-Teacher  Association.  The  principal's  pleas- 
ing and  convincing  speech  inspires  the  patrons  of  the  school 
with  confidence  which  returns  to  him  an  unshakeable  com- 
munity prestige. 

Speech  in  Community  Relationships. — The  competent 
teacher  is  a  well-adjusted  member  of  the  community  in  which 
he  lives.  He  works  with  his  fellow  citizens  on  projects  de- 
signed to  make  his  neighborhood  and  town  better  places  in  which 
to  live.  In  making  his  contribution  to  community  welfare,  he 
may  teach  a  Sunday  School  class,  act  as  master  of  a  Boy  Scout 
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2.    An    Example    of    Classroom    Teaching    That    Requires    an    Adequate 
Command  of  Oral  Language.    (Northwestern  University,  Evanston,  Illinois.) 


3.    A  Teacher  Maintaining  Pleasant  Relationships  with   School   Patrons 
Through  Speech.    {The  Daily  Pantagraph  of  Bloomington,  Illinois.) 
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troop,  or  serve  on  a  library  board.  Skill  in  the  use  of  speech  is 
essential  to  the  teacher  if  he  is  to  make  his  community  relation- 
ships happy  and  fruitful. 

Edson  J.  Baker,  a  little  known  hero  of  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, was  a  man  who  made  much  of  community  relationships. 
His  effective  speech  contributed  greatly  to  the  value  of  his 
service  to  the  community  in  which  he  worked.  Mr.  Baker  was 
superintendent  of  schools  for  thirty  years  at  Onekama,  a  village 
in  the  summer  resort  region  of  northern  Michigan.  In  addition 
to  performing  his  duties  as  superintendent  of  schools,  he  helped 
to  secure  a  canning  factory  for  the  community  and  held  a  place 
upon  its  board  of  directors.  He  aided  in  carrying  on  the  en- 
terprises of  the  Farm  Bureau.  He  was  active  in  the  Com- 
munity Club,  and  he  served  as  master  of  the  Masonic  Lodge. 
Once,  at  the  urgent  request  of  his  fellow  townsmen,  he  con- 
sented to  serve  for  a  few  years  as  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Onek- 
ama was  originally  a  flourishing  lumber  town.  When  the 
mills  closed,  the  community  dwindled  in  size.  Since  the 
churches  could  no  longer  be  properly  supported,  the  clergymen 
began  to  move  away.  Mr.  Baker  then  became  ordained  as  a 
Congregational  minister  in  order  that  he  might  serve  the  vil- 
lage in  times  of  need  by  baptizing  the  babies,  marrying  the 
young  people,  and  burying  the  dead.  An  able  and  beloved 
leader  was  this  doughty  Scotchman  in  the  social,  business,  po- 
litical, intellectual,  and  religious  life  of  the  community.  His 
influence  was  increased  perhaps  as  much  as  tenfold  by  the  fact 
that  as  a  young  man  he  developed  confidence  and  skill  as  a 
speaker. 

The  teacher  can  relate  his  instruction  better  to  the  needs  of 
the  community  if  he  is  well  acquainted  with  those  needs  as  they 
are  expressed  in  homemaking,  in  earning  a  living,  in  assuming 
civic  responsibilities,  and  in  the  use  of  leisure  time.  Whether  he 
teaches  in  an  elementary  school  or  a  secondary  school,  his  in- 
struction is  most  effective  when  it  is  well  integrated  with  the 
home  life  of  the  children  and  with  the  daily  life  of  their 
parents.  A  teacher's  lack  of  knowledge  of  a  child's  back- 
ground can  result  in  serious  misinterpretation  of  the  child's 
behavior. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  quality  and  the  amount  of  service 
rendered  by  an  instructor  affect  his  community  standing.  A 
teacher  who  does  not  ally  himself  helpfully  with  his  fellow 
citizens  injures  his  chance  to  succeed  in  his  profession  by  his 
aloofness.  An  instructor's  outreach  is  closely  related  to  tenure 
and  to  promotion.  Many  a  teacher  has  failed  to  secure  salary 
promotion  because  his  unacceptable  speech  resulted  in  poor  com- 
munity adjustment,  and  for  that  same  reason  many  a  teacher 
has  been  discharged.  On  the  other  hand,  effective  speech  en- 
ables an  educator  to  contribute  decidedly  to  his  professional  ad- 
vancement as  he  joins  hands  with  the  citizens  of  the  community 
and  works  with  them  to  make  it  one  that  provides  for  the  needs 
of  its  inhabitants.® 

The  Objectives  of  Speech  Education  for  Teachers 

Statements  Relating  to  Objectives. — The  objectives  of 
speech  education  as  they  relate  to  teachers  and  prospective 
teachers  have  been  suggested  in  the  preceding  topics.  Before 
they  are  stated  in  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  discussed  in 
this  book,  let  us  consider  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
set  forth  by  some  other  workers  in  this  held.  In  summariz- 
ing for  school  administrators  the  speech  goals  toward  which 
teachers  find  it  well  to  strive,  Calvin  Grieder  stated  the  ob- 
jectives thus : 

1 .  To  be  able  to  do  more  effective  teaching 

2.  To  be  able  to  set  an  example  of  good  speech 

3.  To  be  able  to  discern  needs  for  correction  in  pupils 

4.  To  be  able  to  give  certain  correctional  assistance 

5.  To  be  able  to  identify  cases  for  reference  to  qualified  per- 
sons when  disability  is  serious  * 

Dr.  Virginia  Sanderson,  Professor  of  Speech  Education  in 
Ohio  State  University,  has  suggested  the  objectives  of  speech 

3  Wise  teachers  exercise  discretion  in  selecting  organizations  with  which  to 
work.  They  also  avoid  becoming  involved  in  so  many  community  activities  that 
they  cannot  participate  in  any  satisfactorily  or  perform  their  school  duties  ef- 
ficiently. 

4  Calvin  Grieder,  "Speech  Training  for  Prospective  Teachers,"  Educational 
Administration  and  Supervision,  XXIV  (September,  1938),  471. 
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education  that  apply  especially  to  teachers  in  the   following 
words : 

Yet,  while  in  some  teacher-training  institutions  we  make  an 
honest  effort  to  eliminate  stuttering,  stammering,  and  other  so- 
ciologically pathological  forms  of  speech  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession, we  do  little  constructive  work  for  the  more  normal  voice, 
which  definitely  needs  development.  "Nor  has  the  teacher  treated 
seriously  enough  her  own  influence,  the  influence  of  her  habits 
of  speech;  her  power  to  affect  the  child  through  suggestion,  her 
tone  of  voice,  the  expressive,  magnetic  quality  of  her  voice," 
writes  Percival  Chubb,  in  The  Teaching  of  English.  "The  last  is 
the  most  important  of  all — the  sympathetic  touch  of  the  voice  on 
the  nature  of  the  child."  The  teacher's  vocabulary,  idioms,  con- 
struction, and  enunciation  are  of  vital  concern.  Surely  at  a 
time  when  speech  acquisition  is  of  special  import,  children  have 
a  right  to  daily  contact  with  adults  who  exemplify  the  best  in 
voice  and  speech.^ 

A  list  of  the  speech  habits  that  a  teacher  should  possess  has 
been  suggested  by  Karl  F.  Robinson,  head  of  the  department 
of  Speech  Education  in  the  School  of  Speech  at  Northwestern 
University.  Although  he  had  the  elementary  school  teacher  in 
mind,  the  list  applies  quite  as  well  to  the  secondary  school 
teacher.  According  to  Dr.  Robinson,  these  things  should  be 
true  of  the  teacher : 

1.  She  should  be  emotionally  well  poised  and  adjusted  in  the 
speech  situations  which  confront  her  in  her  job  of  teaching  and 
daily  living. 

2.  She  should  have  adequate  control  of  bodily  activity  in 
these  situations,  being  free  from  nervous  and  distracting  manner- 
isms. 

3.  She  should  possess  a  voice  which  is  pleasant  and  well  modu- 
lated so  that  she  can  use  it  effectively,  employing  the  elements  of 
pitch,  time,  loudness,  and  quality  to  secure  and  hold  the  interest 
of  her  pupils.  The  teacher's  voice  is  a  great  factor  in  the  be- 
havior of  young  children.  The  medium  and  low  pitches,  moderate 
loudness,  medium  rather  than  rapid  rate,  quality  which  is  pleasing 


^  Virginia  Sanderson,  "Speech   Education   for  Teachers — a   Frill   or   a   Neces- 
sity?" English  Journal,  College  ed.,  XXIII    (May,   1934),   390-91. 
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and  indicative  of  relaxation  instead  of  tension — all  help  to  de- 
velop emotional  behavior  among  children  that  is  controlled  as 
well  as  voice  habits  which  correspond. 

4.  She  should  articulate  or  shape  speech  sounds  intelligibly 
and  carefully. 

5.  She  should  have  pronunciation  which  is  accurate  and  ac- 
ceptable in  terms  of  desired  standards. 

6.  She  should  employ  language  and  grammatical  usage  which 
are  correct. 

7.  She  should  have  the  ability  to  organize  clearly  her  back- 
ground of  ideas  and  information  for  oral  presentation. 

8.  She  should  be  a  courteous  and  critical  listener,^ 

The  Examining  Board  of  the  Nevsr  York  City  school  system 
carefully  considers,  among  other  things,  the  speech  character- 
istics of  applicants  for  teaching  positions.  In  the  following 
statement,  Dr.  Harold  Fields,  a  member  of  the  Examining 
Board,  sets  forth  the  traits  upon  which  teachers  who  take  the 
oral  examination  are  rated : 

In  the  course  of  the  oral  examination  given  to  all  candidates 
for  admission  to  teaching  positions  in  the  New  York  City  school 
system,  and  for  promotion  within  the  system  itself,  the  Board  en- 
deavors to  appraise  personality  from  the  mannerisms,  poise,  con- 
duct, and  attitude  of  the  candidate.  Among  some  of  the  qualities 
that  are  observed  are  appearance,  posture,  dress,  animation,  cheer- 
fulness, frankness,  humor,  and  manners.  The  personality  of  the 
candidate  evidences  itself  in  qualities  that  more  or  less  depict  the 
interests,  the  vivaciousness,  the  seriousness,  the  sense  of  humor, 
the  social  mindedness,  and  the  personal  attractiveness  of  the  can- 
didate. The  applicant's  knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  English 
language  are  revealed  by  observing  pronunciation,  grammatical 
construction,  enunciation,  fluency  of  speech,  choice  of  vocabulary, 
and  ability  to  read  and  speak  intelligently  and  well.'' 

The  standards  which  have  been  presented  in  the  preceding 
quotations  express  the  point  of  view  of  educators  throughout 
the  nation  who  are  interesting  themselves  in  those  speech  skills 

6  Karl  Robinson,  "Pre-service  Training  of  Teachers,"  The  Role  of  Speech  in 
the  Elementary  School  (Washington,  D.  C:  Department  of  Elementary  School 
Principals  of  the  National   Education  Association,    1946-47),   p.    105. 

''  From  a  letter  to  the  author. 
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particularly  valuable  to  teachers.^    These  objectives  are  ana- 
lyzed and  synthesized  in  the  paragraphs  that  follow. 

Four  Main  Objectives. — When  we  analyze  the  various  sit- 
uations in  which  teachers  find  themselves  in  conducting  their 
classes,  in  directing  extraclass  activities,  and  in  their  community 
contacts,  we  find  that  their  speech  needs  require  progress  toward 
four  main  objectives : 

1.  Growth  in  personality 

2.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  elements  of  speech 

3.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  types  of  speech 

4.  Skill  in  the  teaching  of  speech 

Growth  in  Personality.  The  close  relationship  of 
speech  to  personality  was  suggested  in  the  preceding  statement 
by  Dr.  Fields.  All  too  frequently,  inadequate  speech  is  but 
the  vocal  reflection  of  an  inadequate  personality.  The  irritating 
voice  of  the  teacher  described  earlier  in  this  chapter  may  be  but 
the  manifestation  of  other  irritating  personal  traits.  So  fully 
is  one's  personality  reflected  in  his  speech  that  those  who  would 
improve  their  oral  command  of  language  find  it  helpful  to  un- 
dertake also  to  improve  their  personalities.  Indeed,  personal 
development  and  adjustment  are  essential  objectives  where 
speech  education  is  carried  on  with  thoroughness.  Poised, 
vigorous,  and  wholesome  personalities  are  characteristic  of 
teachers  who  use  speech  effectively. 

Skill  in  the  Use  of  the  Elements  of  Speech.  When 
a  teacher  seeks  to  improve  his  speech,  he  should  endeavor  to 
develop  in  the  use  of  bodily  movement,  voice,  and  words. 
These  are  known  as  the  elements  of  speech.^  So  important  an 
element  of  speech  is  movement  that  we  can  frequently  interpret 
better  the  thoughts  of  another  by  his  actions  than  we  can  by  his 
words.  In  order  to  teach  effectively,  many  an  instructor  must 
break  down  habitual  physical  inhibitions  that  have  developed 


^  Seth  A.  Fessenden,  "Speech  for  the  Classroom  Teacher,"  Speech  for  All 
American  Youth,  Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School 
Principals,  XXXII   (January,   1948),  202-7. 

9  Herold  Lillywhite,  "Speech  Needs  of  Teachers,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech, 
XXXII   (December,   1946),  500. 
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with  the  years  and  regain  the  spontaneous,  integrated  move- 
ments which  he  used  during  childhood  in  conveying  meaning 
to  others.  To  this  increased  effectiveness  in  communication  by 
means  of  movement  must  be  added  the  abihty  to  produce  pleas- 
ing and  meaningful  tones  appropriate  to  the  situation  that  called 
them  forth.  The  great  importance  of  "the  sympathetic  touch  of 
the  voice  on  the  nature  of  the  child"  was  stated  in  a  preceding 
quotation. 

Words  are  also  an  element  of  speech.  Many  a  teacher  is 
seriously  handicapped  by  careless  articulation  or  mispronuncia- 
tions. The  competent  teacher  has  an  adequate  vocabulary;  he 
combines  words  grammatically;  and  he  possesses  skill  in  the 
use  of  his  mind.^  Interpreting  the  elements  of  speech  in  terms 
of  this  discussion,  it  may  be  said  that  speech  consists  of  the 
communication  of  thought  and  feeling  by  meaiis  of  gesture, 
voice,  and  words.  Speech  may  also  be  defined  as  a  code  con- 
sisting of  visible  and  audible  symbols  employed  in  stirring 
up  feelings,  images,  and  thoughts  in  those  who  observe  and 
hear. 

Skill  in  the  Use  of  the  Types  of  Speech.  The  speech 
improvement  that  results  from  increased  skill  in  the  use  of  the 
elements  of  speech  becomes  most  effective  only  when  the  teacher 
interests  himself  in  problems  relating  to  the  types  of  speech. 
These  include  conversation,  conference,  discussion,  public  speak- 
ing, debating,  storytelling,  oral  reading,  and  acting.  Radio 
speech  and  television  speech,  which  consist  of  the  types  just 
listed,  have  enough  differentiating  characteristics  to  cause  them 
to  be  classified  frequently  as  additional  forms  of  speech.  So 
large  a  place  do  the  types  of  speech  have  in  the  schoolroom  that 
it  has  been  necessary  to  devote  more  chapters  of  this  book  to 
them  than  to  any  other  phase  of  speech  training. 

Skill  in  the  Teaching  of  Speech.  Instructors  are  Imi- 
tated so  closely  by  their  students  that  the  speech  habits  of  the 
teacher  are  reflected  in  the  speech  of  the  pupils,  whether  teach- 
ers or  pupils  realize  it  or  not.    This  fact  makes  every  teacher 

^^  Marion  Emery  Shea,  "Education  of  the  Elementary  School  Teacher  in  Com- 
munication Skills,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXIII  (April,  1946),  222-24. 
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a  teacher  of  speech  in  spite  of  himself. ^^  The  example  of  the 
instructor  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important 
aspects  of  teaching.  Consequently,  as  a  teacher  increasingly 
improves  his  command  of  the  elements  and  the  types  of  speech, 
he  becomes  to  the  same  extent  a  better  teacher  of  spoken  lan- 
guage. 

When  one  sets  up  the  objective  of  becoming  an  efficient 
teacher  of  the  basic  elements  of  oral  English  and  begins  to 
fit  himself  for  the  task,  two  minor  objectives  become  apparent. 
The  first  of  these  is  the  necessity  of  becoming  familiar  with 
materials  and  methods  used  in  teaching  the  speech  arts.  Lan- 
guage lessons,  reading  lessons,  in  fact  all  class  activities,  pro- 
vide for  this  in  elementary  schools.  In  the  secondary  school, 
every  teacher  faces  the  problem  of  so  organizing  his  instruction 
and  of  so  helping  to  carry  on  a  total  high  school  program  that 
adequate  opportunity  is  provided  for  pupils  to  develop  in  the 
oral  use  of  language.  The  second  objective  in  teaching  speech 
is  that  of  carrying  on  what  is  referred  to  by  such  terms  as 
speech  re-education,  speech  therapy,  and  speech  correction. 
Highly  trained  speech  correctionists  can  serve  a  school  system 
adequately  only  when  they  are  given  much  assistance  by  the 
other  teachers  in  the  system.  It  is  essential,  therefore,  that 
teachers  generally  be  able  to  carry  on  the  simpler  forms  of 
speech  re-education,  either  under  the  direction  of  a  teacher  of 
speech  correction  or,  if  necessary,  single  handed. 

How  to  Study  Speech 

Educators  give  so  much  consideration  to  the  art  of  studying 
that  little  need  be  said  about  the  matter  here.  The  phases  of  the 
problem  that  relate  particularly  to  speech  do  require  considera- 
tion, however.  Obviously  one  must  become  keenly  interested 
in  oral  English  to  make  rapid  progress  in  speech  improvement. 
That  means  interesting  one's  self  in  the  speech  of  one's  asso- 


11  Dorathy  Eckelmann,  "The  Effects  of  the  Teacher's  Speech  upon  the  Child," 
The  Role  of  Speech  in  the  Elementary  School  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1946-47),  p.  103.  Also,  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray,  "Speech  in  Every  Class,"  NEA 
Journal,  XXXVIII    (December,    1949),   670-71. 
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dates,  especially  in  the  speech  of  those  whose  command  of 
language  is  unusually  good. 

Making  satisfactory  progress  in  speech  improvement  should 
mean  going  frequently  to  hear  able  public  speakers.  It  may 
mean  taking  an  increased  interest  in  the  cinema  and  the  theater. 
The  student  should  analyze  the  work  of  the  news  commentators 
and  of  others  in  radio  who  are  known  for  the  excellence  of 
their  speech.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  containing 
material  relating  to  voice  and  diction  furnish  information  and 
inspiration  to  those  for  whom  speech  is  a  major  interest. 

The  teacher  should  also  become  keenly  aware  that  acquiring 
more  effective  speech  is  a  habit-forming  process.  Present  habits 
of  speaking  are  deeply  imbedded  in  the  nervous  system.  They 
have  been  growing  more  and  more  firmly  fixed  for  many  years. 
Consequently  many,  many  hours  of  practice  will  be  required 
to  break  down  old,  ineffective  speech  habits  and  to  form  ef- 
fective ones.  The  forming  of  such  new  habits  will  be  worth 
the  time  and  effort  spent  in  acquiring  them. 

Self-confidence  and  optimism  are  helpful.  The  reader  will 
find  it  well  to  adopt  the  attitude  of  the  young  Disraeli.  His 
maiden  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  failure.  But 
before  he  sat  down  amidst  confusion  and  derision,  he  shouted, 
"Ay,  sir,  and  though  I  sit  down  now,  the  time  will  come  when 
you  will  hear  me !"  The  time  did  come  soon  when  self-con- 
fidence and  optimism,  coupled  with  toil,  enabled  him  to  become 
an  excellent  speaker,  for  Maurois  adds,  ''He  liked  to  fashion 
himself  with  his  own  hands  like  a  work  of  art."  By  proceed- 
ing with  assurance  and  trying  confidently,  over  and  over  again, 
each  of  us  can  secure  most  gratifying  results. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Discuss  informally  some  of  the  topics  considered  in  this  chap- 
ter, with  the  instructor  serving  as  chairman.    They  are  as  follows : 

1.  The  Use  of  Speech  in  Human  Relationships 

2.  The  Use  of  Speech  in  Teaching  a  Class 

3.  The  Use  of  Speech  in  Extracurricular  Activities 

4.  The  Use  of  Speech  in  the  Teacher's  Community  Relationships 
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5.  Objectives  of  Speech  Education  for  Teachers 

6.  Aids  in  the  Study  of  Speech 

2.  Prepare  and  give  a  two-  or  three-minute  speech  upon  the 
topic,  "Speech  as  a  Determiner  of  Success  and  Failure."  Tell  of 
the  activities  of  an  individual  w^hose  marked  success  or  failure  is 
due  largely  to  his  speech.  Analyze  the  characteristics  of  his 
speech.  Describe  its  effect  on  others.  You  may,  instead,  tell 
briefly  of  two  or  three  individuals.  The  person  or  persons  discussed 
should  be  well  known  to  you. 


Chapter  2 
SPEECH  AND  PERSONAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Speech  an  Expression  of  Personality 

Speech  improvement  and  personal  development  are  closely 
related.  On  the  one  hand,  the  acquisition  of  a  personality 
possessing  greater  worth  and  influence  will  in  itself  improve 
one's  speech ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  formation  of  desirable 
speech  habits  will  provide  one  with  a  better  personality.  Speech 
training  is  most  effective  when  emphasis  is  placed  both  upon 
the  forming  of  adequate  speech  habits  and  upon  the  building  of 
an  attractive,  efficient  personality.^ 

Comte  de  Buffon  was  right,  in  large  measure,  when  he  said, 
''The  style  is  the  very  man."  Poor  speech  is  often  the  mani- 
festation of  a  lack  of  needed  personal  qualities.  A  teacher 
with  a  starved,  weak,  or  drab  personality  is  unable  to  make 
skilful  use  of  oral  language.  Neither  can  we  expect  excellent 
speech  from  an  instructor  whose  personality  is  infantile,  color- 
less, cold,  or  warped.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  abler  the 
man,  the  better  his  speech.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  traits  that  teachers  find  it  helpful 
to  cultivate.^ 

Some  Characteristics  of  Efficient  Teachers 

Physical  Fitness — Health  and  an  abundance  of  energy  are 
basic  elements  of  attractive  personalities.  Spontaneity,  enthu- 
siasm, vigor,  and  zest  are  characteristic  of  superior  individuals. 

^Virgil  A.  Anderson,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,   1942),  chap.  vii. 

2  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  The  Psychology  of  Mental  Health  (New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1950),  chap.  viii. 
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These  traits  frequently  accompany  a  well-cared- for  body.  Men- 
tal alertness,  sensitiveness,  and  creative  thinking  are  often 
products  of  healthy  bodies.  So,  too,  are  adequate  use  of  the 
imagination  and  appropriate  emotional  responses.  On  the  other 
hand,  indifference,  half-hearted  activity,  irritability,  and  dis- 
integration of  personality  are  frequently  the  result  of  low  vi- 
tality. It  becomes  everyone's  problem,  therefore,  to  eat,  drink, 
and  sleep  wisely,  and  to  use  discretion  in  balancing  work,  rest, 
and  recreation.  A  teacher  who  gives  proper  attention  to  main- 
taining physical  fitness  was  described  by  her  superintendent 
as  follows : 

One  of  the  best  teachers  I  know  watches  her  health  so  intel- 
ligently that  she  has  a  fine  physical  appearance  and  a  large  store 
of  energy.  She  has  her  physical  being  under  relaxed  control. 
She  is  fortunate  in  having  an  attractive  face  as  well  as  a  sturdy 
body,  and  since  she  knows  how  to  groom  herself  without  attract- 
ing too  much  attention,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  have  her  about.  Her 
personality,  without  being  noticeably  forward,  is  warmly  effective. 
She  does  not  offend  other  personalities  by  violating  their  privacies 
or  their  egos.  Her  energy  is  so  directed  that  she  is  a  glowing 
source  of  strength  to  others. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  health  problems  at  length  in 
a  volume  devoted  to  speech.  The  student  is  advised  to  read 
each  year  at  least  one  recent,  standard  book  that  deals  with  the 
subject  of  physical  and  mental  hygiene. 

An  Objective  View  of  Life — Many  mental  and  emotional 
phases  of  personal  development  that  express  themselves  in 
speech  will  be  discussed  from  time  to  time.  It  may  be  well  to 
consider  at  this  time  the  wisdom  of  cultivating  an  objective 
point  of  view.^  An  objective  view  is  one  by  which  a  person 
sees  a  situation  in  its  true  proportions,  colors,  and  relation- 
ships without  the  distortions  of  his  own  mental  limitations  or 
emotional  prejudices. 

A  little  child  is  unable  to  view  situations  objectively.  He 
is  interested  primarily  in  himself.    He  is  egocentric.    But  as  he 

3  Elwood  Murray,  The  Speech  Personality  (rev.  ed. ;  Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Co.,  1944),  chaps,  i,  vi,  vii. 
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grows  older,  he  should  think  less  and  less  often  of  himself  and 
more  and  more  frequently  of  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
As  the  years  go  by,  his  interests  should  gradually  extend  to  the 
boys  and  girls  with  whom  he  plays,  to  the  community  in  which 
he  lives,  to  the  state  in  which  he  resides,  to  the  nation  of  which 
he  is  a  citizen,  and  eventually  to  all  mankind.  Occasionally, 
forgetting  himself,  he  should  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  struc- 
ture and  purpose  of  the  universe.  Eventually,  he  should  lose 
much  of  his  egocentricity,  and  be  able  to  take  an  objective  view 
of  the  things  about  him.* 

The  teacher  who  has  learned  to  assume  an  objective  attitude 
toward  life  is  able  to  take  a  detached  view  of  himself  and  of 
the  situations  of  which  he  is  a  part.  Unfortunately  many  a 
teacher  never  becomes  able  to  view  problems  objectively.  He 
proceeds  through  his  professional  career  with  the  self -centered, 
selfish,  distorting  attitudes  of  childhood.  One  decidedly  ego- 
centric teacher  was  described  thus : 

She  is  always  talking*  out  of  turn  and  about  subjects  concern- 
ing which  she  has  little  or  no  accurate  information.  She  wishes 
to  plant  her  not  inconsiderable  bulk  right  in  the  middle  of  any 
stage,  and  hold  forth  at  great  length  about  inconsequential  affairs. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  teacher  who  possesses  a  satisfactory  ob- 
jective outlook  was  described  very  differently : 

She  is  the  embodiment  of  sympathetic  understanding.  In  her 
appearance,  action,  and  bearing,  she  exemplifies  fine,  straight- 
forward womanhood.  She  is  realistic  in  her  attitudes,  and  ap- 
proaches her  pupil  problems  from  the  standpoint  of  one  who 
also  was  once  a  pupil. 

An  instructor  may  be  sympathetic,  enthusiastic,  a  lover  of 
learning,  and  at  the  same  time  manifest  the  interest  in  fact- 
finding and  the  freedom  from  prejudice  that  characterize  one 
who  possesses  an  objective  attitude. 

Ethical  Character. — The  person  who  has  acquired  an  ob- 
jective point  of  view  is  much  concerned  about  accuracy.    He 


■*  Wendell  Johnson,  People  in  Quandaries  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1946), 
chap.  iii. 
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is  honest  with  himself;  he  is  sincere  and  frank  in  deahng  with 
others.    He  tends  to  develop  an  ethical  character. 

The  wisdom  of  cultivating  uprightness  requires  emphasis 
for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  a  teacher  possessing 
integrity  is  likely  to  have  better  physical  and  mental  health  than 
does  one  who  is  not  dependable.  Aristotle  pointed  out  that  a 
man  of  good  character  can  influence  others  more  easily  than  can 
one  who  is  careless  about  observing  an  ethical  code.    He  said : 

The  character  of  the  speaker  is  a  cause  of  persuasion  when  the 
speech  is  so  uttered  as  to  make  him  worthy  of  belief;  for  as  a 
rule  we  trust  men  of  probity  more,  and  more  quickly,  about  things 
in  general,  while  on  points  outside  the  realm  of  exact  knowledge, 
where  opinion  is  divided,  we  trust  them  absolutely.^ 

A  superintendent  of  schools  recently  commented,  ''Teachers 
should  be  ethical,  because,  whether  they  will  it  or  not,  their 
lives  are  reflected  in  the  lives  of  their  pupils."  Fortunately, 
individuals  of  admirable  character  abound  in  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. This  description  of  Thomas  Arnold,  who  was  known 
among  other  things  for  the  beauty  of  his  character,  also  de- 
scribes in  no  small  measure  many  American  teachers  of  today : 

The  amazing  thing  about  Dr.  Arnold  was  his  capacity  for  trans- 
mitting enthusiasm  to  younger  men.  When  Dr.  Arnold  went  up 
to  Oxford  to  deliver  his  lectures  he  met  with  something  like  an 
ovation.  Rugby  men  were  so  much  in  the  habit  of  quoting  him, 
and  their  devotion  to  him  was  so  different  from  the  attitude  of 
other  undergraduates  to  their  old  schoolmasters,  that  he  was  re- 
garded not  only  as  a  historian  but  as  a  guide,  philosopher,  and 
friend  of  unusual  magnetism. 

There  is  no  single  satisfactory  explanation  for  the  enthusiasm 
and  veneration  that  Dr.  Arnold  inspired.  We  may  insist  upon 
his  wide  knowledge  of  history,  his  instinctive  capacity  for  leader- 
ship, his  sense  of  justice  and  the  transparent  sincerity  of  his  whole 
life,  but  these  virtues  individually  or  collectively  do  not  neces- 
sarily make  a  great  schoolmaster.  Even  the  prefect  system  which 
he  borrowed  from  Winchester  and  revivified,  and  which  is  now 
peculiarly  associated  with  him,  is  not  an  unmixed  blessing.    He 


5  Lane   Cooper,    The   Rhetoric   of  Aristotle    (New   York:    Appleton-Century- 
Crofts,  Inc.,  1932),  p.  8. 
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did  something  much  more  important  than  that.  He  brought  home 
and  school  into  closer  relationship  than  they  had  ever  been  before. 
.  .  .  He  was  domestic  from  top  to  toe.  There  was  not  a  problem 
in  his  school,  in  his  church  or  in  his  country  that  he  did  not  con- 
sider from  a  patriarchal  point  of  view.  ...  It  follows  inevitably 
that  at  Rugby  emphasis  was  laid  upon  character  rather  than  upon 
intellectual  achievement.  Obviously  the  ideal  family  does  not 
live  by  brains  alone.  .  .  .  Bodily  vigor  came  first  in  his  scale  of 
virtues,  then  morality  and  good  breeding,  and  lastly  mental  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge.^ 

Cultivation  of  the  traits  that  Thomas  Arnold  possessed 
will  be  repaid  increasingly  in  the  good  results  obtained  in  the 
schoolroom. 

Helpful  Balance  of  Introversion  and  Extroversion. — Re- 
cently Dr.  W.  C.  Menninger  wrote,  ''The  capacity  to  form  warm 
interpersonal  relationships,  the  ability  to  love  and  inspire,  the 
quality  of  feeling  and  sympathizing  with  the  student — these 
are  the  special  abilities  of  the  most  successful  teachers."  ^ 
These  are  also  qualities  possessed  by  extroverts ;  yet  investiga- 
tions reveal  that  the  restraint  required  in  the  teaching  profes- 
sion tends  to  make  the  instructor  an  introvert.  The  introvert 
is  a  reserved  individual,  inclined  to  live  in  a  world  of  his  own 
making.  He  reads,  and  thinks,  and  dreams  without  being  par- 
ticularly interested  in  people  or  in  the  world  about  him.  He 
is  not  usually  very  active.  If  he  chances  to  walk  in  the  city,  he 
is  not  likely  to  notice  shop  windows  or  people.  When  strolling 
in  the  country,  he  probably  pays  little  heed  to  flowers  or  birds. 
Instead,  he  is  likely  to  be  recalling  an  experience  of  the  past 
or  planning  the  future.  Working  alone,  he  may  become  an 
excellent  scientist,  artist,  or  philosopher. 

Unlike  the  introvert,  the  extrovert  is  a  person  of  action. 
He  is  much  interested  in  all  that  is  going  on  about  him.  He 
likes  people,  enjoys  being  with  them,  and  finds  pleasure  in  talk- 
ing to  them.  He  is  often  a  keen  observer,  and  comes  to  possess 
excellent  social  judgment.    He  acquires  broad  sympathies.    He 

6 Arnold  Whitridge,  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby  (London:  Constable  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
1928).  pp.  205,  208. 

7  W.  C.  Menninger,  "Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools,"  Educational  Leadership, 
VII   (May,   1950),  514. 
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makes  a  good  salesman,  a  successful  entertainer,  or  an  able 
statesman. 

The  teacher  finds  it  well  to  cultivate  the  traits  of  both  the 
introvert  and  the  extrovert.  His  work  requires  the  careful 
thinking  of  the  introvert  and  the  keen  interest  in  the  things 
about  him  possessed  by  the  extrovert.  The  teacher  needs  to 
combine  the  introvert's  appreciation  of  excellence  with  the  ex- 
trovert's appreciation  of  people.  He  needs  to  take  time  to 
dream,  as  does  the  introvert;  but  he  must  also  compare  his 
dreams  with  circumstances  as  they  are,  and  then  set  about 
vigorously  and  persistently  to  make  realities  of  them.  Like 
the  introvert,  he  needs  to  give  much  thought  to  the  nature  of 
worthy  ethical  standards,  and  yet  to  share  the  extrovert's  in- 
terest in  social  contacts,  social  adjustment,  and  group  activities. 
He  needs  to  react  to  life  with  the  high  seriousness  of  an  in- 
trovert while  maintaining  the  zestful  enjoyment  of  life  most 
often  found  in  the  extrovert. 

Louis  Agassiz  was  one  who  combined  effectively  a  num- 
ber of  the  qualities  of  both  introverts  and  extroverts.  In  de- 
scribing his  teaching,  his  wife  wrote : 

Facts  in  his  hands  fell  into  their  orderly  relation  as  parts  of 
a  connected  whole,  and  were  never  presented  merely  as  special  or 
isolated  phenomena.  From  the  beginning  his  success  as  an  in- 
structor was  undoubted.  He  had,  indeed,  now  entered  upon  the 
occupation  which  was  to  be  from  youth  to  old  age  the  delight 
of  his  life.  Teaching  was  a  passion  with  him,  and  his  power  over 
his  pupils  might  be  measured  by  his  own  enthusiasm.  He  was 
intellectually,  as  well  as  socially,  a  democrat,  in  the  best  sense. 
He  delighted  to  scatter  broadcast  the  highest  results  of  thought 
and  research,  and  to  adapt  them  even  to  the  youngest  and  most 
uninformed  minds.  .  .  . 

Observation  and  comparison  being  in  his  opinion  the  intel- 
lectual tools  most  indispensable  to  the  naturalist,  his  first  lesson 
was  one  in  looking.  He  gave  no  assistance;  he  simply  left  his 
student  with  the  specimen,  telling  him  to  use  his  eyes  diligently, 
and  report  upon  what  he  saw.  He  returned  from  time  to  time  to 
inquire  after  the  beginner's  progress,  but  he  never  asked  him  a 
leading  question,  never  pointed  out  a  single  feature  of  the  struc- 
ture, never  prompted  an  inference  or  a  conclusion.    His  students 
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still  retain  amusing  reminiscences  of  their  despair  when  thus 
confronted  with  their  single  specimen ;  no  aid  to  be  had  from  out- 
side until  they  had  wrung  from  it  the  secret  of  its  structure.  .  .  . 
But  if  Agassiz,  in  order  to  develop  independence  and  accuracy 
of  observation,  threw  his  students  on  their  own  resources  at  first, 
there  was  never  a  more  generous  teacher  in  the  end  than  he. 
All  his  intellectual  capital  was  thrown  open  to  his  pupils.  His 
original  material,  his  unpublished  investigations,  his  most  precious 
specimens,  his  drawings  and  illustrations  were  at  their  command. 
This  liberality  led  in  itself  to  a  serviceable  training,  for  he  taught 
them  to  use  with  respect  the  valuable,  often  unique,  objects  in- 
trusted to  their  care.  Out  of  the  intellectual  good-fellowship 
which  he  established  and  encouraged  in  the  laboratory  grew  the 
warmest  relations  between  his  students  and  himself.  Many  of 
them  were  deeply  attached  to  him,  and  he  was  extremely  de- 
pendent upon  their  sympathy  and  affection.^ 

Agassiz*  painstaking,  scholarly  work,  his  thoroughness,  and 
his  skill  in  organizing  scientific  data,  suggest  the  introvert ;  but 
his  powers  of  observation,  his  love  of  people,  and  the  enthu- 
siasm which  he  displayed  in  teaching  are  characteristics  usually 
associated  with  the  extrovert.  Thus  he  combined,  as  every 
competent  teacher  does,  desirable  qualities  of  both  the  introvert 
and  the  extrovert. 

A  Feeling  of  Adequacy. — Many  teachers  are  inefficient  be- 
cause they  react  to  life  with  feelings  of  inferiority.^  They  feel 
insecure;  they  feel  timid;  they  feel  unequal  to  the  demands  of 
life,  and  particularly  to  the  demands  of  the  teaching  profession. 
Because  of  this  feeling,  they  are  seldom  at  their  best.  They 
miss  many  of  the  good  things  which  life  has  to  offer  because 
they  are  afraid  to  accept  them. 

A  courageous  outlook  upon  life  can  be  cultivated  by  think- 
ing more  often  of  one's  good  qualities  and  successes,  rather 
than  of  one's  defects  and  failures.  Each  should  think  more 
often  of  the  opportunities  which  are  before  him  than  of  the 
difficulties  that  confront  him,  or  think  more  often  of  those  who 

8  Elizabeth  Gary  Agassiz,  Louis  Agassis,  His  Life  and  Correspondence  (Bos- 
ton:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1890).  pp.  206-7,  566-68. 

9 Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  General  Speech  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  chap.  xi. 
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are  less  fortunate  than  of  those  who  are  more  fortunate.  Thus 
he  can  think  his  way  to  the  possession  of  a  feehng  of  adequacy. 
He  can  also  increase  his  sense  of  adequacy  by  doing  many  things 
that  he  can  perform  well  and  that  he  enjoys  doing.  If  his 
daily  occupation  becomes  unduly  difficult,  then  other  interests 
must  be  acquired  which  provide  so  many  opportunities  for  suc- 
cessful accomplishment  that  he  can  still  maintain  his  sense  of 
confidence.  Hunting,  fishing,  or  other  sports  may  provide 
the  needed  successful  experiences.  Likewise,  interest  in  music, 
amateur  dramatics,  social  service  activities,  lodges,  and  clubs 
may  enable  one  to  have  such  opportunities. 

The  feeling  of  adequacy  can  be  overdeveloped,  however. 
Occasionally  teachers  cultivate  feelings  of  superiority  to  a  point 
where  they  begin  treating  others  with  condescension.  Conceit 
or  the  tendency  to  be  a  classroom  tyrant  is  no  more  desirable 
than  are  feelings  of  inadequacy.  But  what  a  fine  thing  it  would 
be  if  of  every  teacher  it  could  be  said,  "She  loves  life  and  enters 
into  its  problems,  facing  facts  as  they  are  with  the  assurance 
that  her  resources  are  equal  to  life's  demands." 

Discreet  Use  of  Dominance  and  Submissiveness.  Peo- 
ple tend  to  fall  into  two  groups :  those  who  usually  lead  and 
those  who  usually  follow.  The  best  developed  and  adjusted 
personalities,  however,  are  able  both  to  lead  and  to  follow. 
The  old  adage  holds  true :  He  who  would  command  must  first 
learn  to  obey.  Modern  society  is  so  organized  that  frequently 
active  individuals,  while  taking  orders  from  those  who  hold 
more  responsible  positions,  are  at  the  same  time  directing  the 
activities  of  others  who  hold  less  important  positions. 

One  teacher  who  had  learned  to  lead  wisely  was  described  by 
a  psychologist  as  follows : 

She  was  very  self-reliant  without  being  officious,  very  capable, 
very  efficient  at  everything  she  did.  But  her  own  efficiency  did 
not  make  her  domineering.  She  helped  students  to  help  them- 
selves; she  did  not  impose  her  judgments  on  them  but  steered 
them  into  making  judgments  of  their  own.  She  always  expected 
the  best  from  students  and  got  it.  She  was  resourceful.  Her 
personal  financial  responsibility  was  enormous  yet  she  met  it — 
always  seemed  dressed  much  above  average.    She  had  the  ability 
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to  make  every  dollar  do  the  work  of  two — and  taught  others  how 
to  do  the  same  thing.  She  possessed  much  initiative,  though  she 
wasn't  aggressive  in  an  obnoxious  way.  She  wasn't  too  ambi- 
tious for  her  own  good.  She  was  generous  with  money,  time 
and  energy.  On  the  other  hand,  she  did  not  let  anyone  impose  on 
her  and  she  made  time  and  effort  as  well  as  money  count  for 
something. 

The  competent  teacher  also  cultivates  the  art  of  following 
painstakingly,  loyally,  and  enthusiastically  v^^here  this  is  re- 
quired. School  boards,  supervisors,  principals,  and  superin- 
tendents place  great  importance  upon  the  value  of  loyal  co- 
operation on  the  part  of  the  teachers  over  whom  they  have 
charge. 

Results  of  Proper  Personal  Growth 

If  one's  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  growth  have 
progressed  properly,  the  result  will  be  a  well-developed,  well- 
rounded  personality  that  is  mature. 

Although  the  terms  well  developed  and  well  rounded  over- 
lap, and  could  perhaps  be  discussed  adequately  under  a  single 
term,  it  seems  best  to  consider  the  growth  of  the  individual 
from  two  points  of  view  instead  of  one.  Some  personalities 
suggest  the  majestic  pines  that  grow  near  the  base  of  many  a 
mountain.  Others  resemble  the  stunted  trees  that  grow  at  the 
top  of  the  timber  line.  It  is  advisable  to  pause  periodically  to 
consider  whether  one's  personality  is  developing  properly,  for 
some  environments  are  so  lacking  in  resources  or  so  difficult 
to  adjust  to  that  they  tend  to  stunt  the  development  of  an  in- 
dividual as  do  the  rocks,  the  winds,  and  the  cold  of  a  mountain 
top.  There  are  also  surroundings  that  produce  underdeveloped, 
weak,  jellyfish  personalities.  In  these  cases  the  environment 
meets  every  need  so  well  that  it  reminds  one  of  the  warmth 
and  the  abundance  of  easily  acquired  nourishment  obtained  at 
the  bottom  of  a  tropical  sea.  One  also  encounters  teachers 
rather  frequently  whose  personal  development  has  been  ar- 
rested, sometimes  rather  early  in  life.  Worse  still  is  the  teacher 
whose   personality   is   disintegrating.    The   competent   teacher 
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continues  to  grow  in  mind,  and,  as  the  days  pass,  acquires  more 
and  more  of  the  traits  which  characterize  a  well-developed  per- 
sonality. 

But  the  development  of  personality  should  be  well  rounded. 
Growth  should  proceed  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  propor- 
tions of  a  beautiful  tree.  A  well-rounded  personality,  like  a 
tree,  has  depth,  and  breadth,  and  height.  As  the  roots  of  a 
tree  go  down  into  the  earth  for  nourishment  and  stabilization, 
so  should  one's  interests  go  down  into  the  cultural  heritage  of 
mankind  to  absorb  such  contributions  as  meet  his  needs,  and 
steady  him  with  an  understanding  of  the  standards  and  causes 
associated  with  civilization.  As  the  branches  of  a  tree  reach 
out  for  air  and  dew  and  cooperate  with  nature  by  producing 
oxygen,  so  the  well-rounded  personality  reaches  out  into  the 
environment  about  him,  giving  and  receiving  essentials  which 
contribute  to  human  welfare.  But  the  tree  also  reaches  up- 
ward toward  the  sun  and  the  stars.  So  likewise,  the  person 
with  a  well-rounded  personality  aspires  to  the  possession  of  the 
highest  values  that  humanity  knows.  This  upward  urge  ex- 
plains the  progress  mankind  has  made  in  climbing  from  life  in 
trees  and  caves  to  ways  of  living  characterized  by  airplanes, 
radio,  intelligent  expressions  of  good  will,  and  personalities  that 
stand  out  like  those  of  Alice  Freeman  Palmer  and  Thomas 
Arnold.  The  tree  analogy  suggests  also  that  a  well-rounded 
personality  is  not  distorted  and  is  not  given  to  going  to  ex- 
tremes. 

Integration. — A  properly  developed  personality  is  well  inte- 
grated. Likening  a  human  being  to  a  tree  is  also  appropriate  at 
this  point.  The  roots  and  trunk  and  branches  and  leaves  of  a 
tree  form  a  unit.  All  play  their  part  in  the  making  of  a  grace- 
ful elm  or  a  great  oak.  Each  part  of  the  tree  contributes  in  its 
way  toward  the  production  of  bloom  and  fruitage  and  to  the 
many  other  purposes  served  by  trees.  So  in  a  well-integrated 
human  being,  the  whole  person  responds  as  a  unit  and  with 
concentration  upon  the  task  at  hand.  In  the  field  of  physical 
skills,  this  unity  is  exemplified  by  able  tennis  and  golf  players. 
In  the  field  of  art,  one  sees  it  exemplified  by  actors  and  singers. 
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So  in  carrying  on  school  activities  and  in  engaging  in  other  ac- 
tivities requiring  speech,  the  well-integrated  person  is  not  handi- 
capped by  inhibition  or  self -consciousness.  Rather,  with  an 
alert  mind,  adequate  emotional  responsiveness,  and  such  other 
use  of  the  body  as  is  required,  he  concentrates  with  poise,  ease, 
and  appropriate  vigor  upon  the  work  at  hand. 

Maturity. — Among  the  most  beautiful  things  In  the  world 
are  mature  trees.  So  also  among  the  most  beautiful  things 
in  the  world  are  mature  personalities.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, infantile  traits  that  handicap  and  juvenile  attitudes  toward 
life  that  mar  personality  may  be  observed  daily  in  the  lives  of 
adults.  The  immature  person  is  likely  to  leave  unfinished  the 
things  he  undertakes.  He  scatters  about  the  materials  with 
which  he  works,  so  that  neatness  and  order  have  little  place  in 
his  responses.  He  is  given  to  emotional  instability.  He  is  so 
much  a  creature  of  imagination  that  he  is  careless  about  accu- 
racy in  speech.  This  makes  him  tend  to  make  promises  hastily 
and  to  be  careless  about  keeping  them.  He  goes  impulsively 
first  in  one  direction  and  then  in  another,  with  little  careful 
planning  or  sense  of  direction.  He  finds  it  difificult  to  undergo 
temporary  unpleasantness  in  order  to  acquire  a  valuable  future 
good.  In  the  mature  personality,  one  finds  steadiness  and  de- 
pendability. Patience,  tolerance,  and  tact  appear  repeatedly. 
The  mature  person  puts  blame  where  it  belongs;  he  stands 
strongly  and  persistently  for  the  things  which  contribute  to 
social  welfare;  he  is  neither  negative  nor  obstinate.  Like  the 
tree,  again,  he  adjusts  to  his  surroundings,  but  not  so  far  that 
it  interferes  with  the  development  of  his  own  individuality.^^ 

As  we  have  observed,  many  people  never  grow  up  mentally 
and  emotionally.  One  superintendent  complained  not  long 
ago  that  he  has  a  sixth  grade  teacher  whose  attitudes  are  so 
infantile  that  the  children  whom  she  teaches  have  a  less  mature 
view  of  life  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  than  they  did  at  the 
beginning.    Another  infantile  teacher  was  described  as  follows : 

10  H.  A.  Overstreet,  The  Mature  Mind  (New  York:  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1949)  ;  also,  Lee  Edward  Travis  and  Dorothy  Walter  Baruch,  Personal 
Problems  of  Everyday  Life  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1941), 
chaps,  xi,  xii. 
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She  is  a  constant  chatterer.  She  has  good  ideas  which  she 
never  carries  to  completion.  She  is  drifting  through  life.  Her 
room  is  disorderly,  work  disorganized,  reports  seldom  correct  and 
seldom  on  time. 

Poise — Poise  has  been  called  an  index  to  the  maturity  of 
personality.  It  is  one  of  the  traits  that  contributes  most  to 
an  attractive  person.  Let  us  consider  in  this  connection  what 
a  school  executive  had  to  say  about  a  well-poised  teacher: 

She  has  a  calm,  deliberate,  and  lovable  personality.  She  is 
honest  and  loyal  to  the  Nth  degree.  These  characteristics  are  re- 
flected in  her  speech.  First,  she  is  not  given  to  too  much  talking. 
Her  words  appear  to  be  somewhat  measured,  although  they  are 
spoken  freely  and  without  restraint.  Her  students  understand 
that  there  is  a  positiveness  in  her  that  is  not  to  be  disregarded. 
She  speaks  in  a  deliberate  and  sympathetic  tone  that  at  once  in- 
spires confidence  in  the  children  and  a  desire  on  their  part  to  do 
her  bidding.  She  uses  simple  language  which  not  only  carries 
over  to  the  children  the  simplicity  in  her  life,  but  an  understanding 
to  them  that  she  is  talking  on  their  level. 

The  well-poised  teacher  does  not  hurry  so  that  he  acts  on 
hasty  impulse ;  nor  does  he  loiter  in  such  a  way  as  to  waste  time. 
Furthermore,  poise  is  characterized  by  a  sense  of  well-being,  a 
controlled  demeanor,  and  a  readiness  to  meet  each  situation  as 
it  arises.  Poise  is  to  some  extent  a  by-product  of  the  other 
qualities  that  are  discussed  in  the  first  part  of  this  chapter. 
The  value  to  the  educator  of  cultivating  poise  becomes  still 
more  apparent  when  one  stops  to  realize  that  ''the  calmness  of 
a  teacher's  voice  and  actions  is  reflected  in  his  pupils." 

A  Teacher  with  a  Great  Personality 

Poise  and  the  other  components  of  personality  that  have 
been  discussed  in  this  chapter  can  be  illustrated  by  turning  to 
the  life  of  Mark  Hopkins.  Probably  no  other  American  edu- 
cator has  been  more  widely  and  favorably  known.  During 
the  fifty-seven  years  that  he  was  connected  with  Williams  Col- 
lege, he  acquired  a  reputation  for  greatness  of  personality  that 
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was  world-wide.  Mark  Hopkins'  life  exemplified  admirably 
the  standards  that  have  been  set  forth  in  this  chapter.  It  may 
be  well  to  observe  first  what  his  biographer  had  to  say  about  his 
physical  fitness: 

There  was  something  so  masculine  and  robust  and  even  ma- 
jestic in  certain  respects  in  his  figure  that  he  was  usually  re- 
garded as  a  very  vigorous  man.  He  had  great  powers  of  endur- 
ance, but  his  long  and  singularly  useful  life  was  marked  by  the 
most  careful  observance  of  the  laws  of  health.^^ 

Many  of  the  mental  and  emotional  aspects  of  Mark  Hopkins' 
personality  may  be  sensed  from  these  comments  upon  his  teach- 
ing: 

Few  have  equalled  him  as  a  teacher  in  a  lively,  gracious  inter- 
change of  ideas  with  those  under  his  direction,  and  to  many, 
therefore,  he  became  the  first  vigorous,  intellectual  presence  they 
had  encountered,  and  went  with  them  in  this  delightful  relation, 
through  all  their  lives.^^ 

Washington  Gladden,  who  had  been  one  of  Hopkins'  pupils, 
described  him  thus : 

There  was  nothing  sensational  in  Dr.  Hopkins'  teaching;  his 
method  was  quiet  and  familiar ;  his  bearing  was  modest  and  dig- 
nified; but  he  was  a  past-master  in  the  art  of  questioning;  he 
knew  how  by  adroit  suggestion  to  kindle  the  interest  of  his  pupils 
in  the  subject  under  discussion,  and  by  humor  and  anecdote  he 
made  dry  topics  vital  and  deep  waters  clear.  What  his  best 
students  got  from  him  was  not  so  much  conclusions  or  results  of 
investigation,  as  a  habit  of  mind,  a  method  of  philosophical  ap- 
proach, a  breadth  and  balance  of  thought,  which  might  serve  them 
in  future  study.  What  Garfield  said  (and  I  heard  him  say  it  at  a 
Williams  banquet  at  Delmonico's  in  New  York)  expressed  the 
feeling  of  many  another  graduate  of  the  Berkshire  college:  "A 
pine  bench,  with  Mark  Hopkins  at  one  end  of  it  and  me  at  the 
other,  is  a  good  enough  college  for  me  !"  ^^ 


11  Franklin  Carter,  Mark  Hopkins  (Bost9n:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co..  1892),  p.  27. 

^  John  Bascom,  Things  Learned  by  Living  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
1913),  p.  106. 

13  Washington  Gladden,  Recollections  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909), 
p.  72. 
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The  biography  of  Mark  Hopkins,  written  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  contains  this  statement  regarding  the  long,  steady 
development  of  his  personality : 

His  mind  was  open  to  every  new  and  true  idea,  and  appreciated 
with  ever-increasing  fairness  the  broadening  influence  of  art, 
of  culture,  of  literature  and  science,  as  well  as  of  religion.  I 
never  expect  to  see  an  instance  in  which  equally  to  the  very  end 
of  a  long  life  the  mind  turned  toward  the  light,  and  the  man,  "like 
a  tree  planted  by  the  rivers  of  water,"  opened  sweet  flowers  of 
wisdom,  justice,  and  charity  in  larger  and  larger  proportions  and 
greater  and  greater  beauty,  until  the  frost  came.^* 

Undoubtedly  the  wholesome  and  dynamic  influence  which 
Hopkins  exerted  upon  his  students  contributed  in  marked  degree 
to  the  eminence  won  by  many  of  them  in  later  life.  Among  the 
thousands  of  Williams  alumni  whom  he  inspired  was  one  of  the 
greatest  librarians  America  has  produced,  one  of  the  greatest 
editors,  one  of  the  greatest  psychologists,  one  of  the  greatest 
clergymen,  and  a  President  of  the  United  States. 

By  giving  attention  to  personal  development — as  illustrated 
by  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  many  fine  secondary  and  elementary 
school  teachers  to  whom  reference  has  been  made  throughout 
this  chapter — the  student  may  add  much  to  the  effectiveness  in 
speech  which  comes  to  him  while  he  is  developing  skill  in  using 
the  elements  and  types  of  speech  that  are  considered  throughout 
the  remainder  of  the  book. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Discuss  the  personality  traits  that  tend  to  make  a  teacher 
successful. 

2.  Discuss  the  characteristics  which  tend  to  make  a  teacher 
inefficient  or  disliked. 

3.  Discuss  the  ways  in  which  desirable  personality  traits  are 
expressed  in  the  speech  of  teachers. 

4.  Discuss  the  accompanying  Boston  Principal's  Teacher  Evalu- 
ation Sheet  relating  to  Personal  Characteristics.  Then  undertake 
to  rate  yourself  by  means  of  it. 

14  Carter,  op.  cit.,  p.  360. 
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BOSTON   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT  ON 


SUGGESTED  COMMENTS. 

On  the  opposite  page  write  a  brief  comment  opposite  each  quaHty.     Use  the  entire  line.     Avoid  the  use  of 
the  words  Excellent,  Good,  Fair.    Try  to  specify  in  what  particular  the  candidate  excels.     Use  discrimination. 

Place  a  mark  in  Per  Cent.     It  is  doubtful  if  any  candidate  is  absolutely  perfect  (100%  in  all  20  qualities). 


fNeat,  well-groomed, 
\fine  bearing,  alert. 

/Vigorous,  abundant,  sturdy, 


fPleasing,  refined,  friendly, 
\dignified,  serious. 

fPerfect,  dignified, 
\unruflaed. 

fKeen,  delightful,  subtle, 
\  refreshing. 

fCultured,  vigorous,  pleasant, 
iwell-modulated. 


fPosture-faulty, 
\unimprcssive. 

fEasily  tired,  high-strung, 
\occasionally  indisposed. 

(Unpleasant,  cold, 
laloof. 

fOccasionally 
\upset. 

{Mild,  forced, 
weak. 

fColorless,  unrefined, 
[uninspiring,  loud. 


fUntidy,  slovenly, 

\  unattractive,  eccentric. 

(Frail,  sickly,  nervous, 
\emotional. 

(Affected,  insincere, 
\  flippant,  belligerent. 

(Unstable,  easily  upset,  . 
\easily  ruffled,  disconcerted- 

( Sarcastic,  wholly  lacking, 
warped. 

(Monotonous,  disagreeable, 
\indistinct,  harsh,  shrill. 


_      (Correct,  exact,  expressive, 
\use8  wide  vocabulary. 

g      (Ready,  smooth, 
°'    \easy. 


{Usually  correct,  uses 
meager  vocabulary. 

{Adequate,  somewhat 
limited. 


{Incorrect,  inexact, 
careless. 

(Hesitant,  voluble, 
\boring. 


-  (Sound,  keen, 

^'  \correct. 

,.  (Expert  in  solving  problema, 

'"•  \helpful,  efficient. 


{Usually  correct,  somewhat 
warped. 

{Average,  limited,  lacks 
initiative. 


{Faulty,  unreliable, 
careless. 

(Inefficient,  mentally 
slow. 


11. 


(Unquestioned,  fearless, 
\of  strong  principles. 


.«  (Unbiased,  just, 

*^'  \impartial,  unfailing. 

._  (Unswerving,  unselfish, 

*"•  \strong,  ingrained. 


{Irresolute, 
apathetic. 

{Generally  fair, 
sometimes  prejudiced. 

(Careless,  somewhat 
\incUned  to  shirk. 


(Wavering,  unreliable, 
\  timid. 

(Partial,  prejudiced,  strong 
likes  and  dislikes. 

(Blunted,  indifferent, 
\selfisb,  lazy. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


(Sincere, 
\alway8  evident. 

(Skilful,  considerate, 
\effective,  imobtrusive. 

(Ingrained,  nattiral,  easy, 
\unfailing,  thoughtful. 

(Personal,  understanding, 
\genuine,  warm,  hearty. 

(Never  failing, 
\  always  evident. 

(Complete,  hearty,  readily 
\given,  skilfully  secured. 

(Absolute,  unquestioned, 
\ingrained,  deep. 


(Sometimes  wanting, 
\criticaL 

{Somewhat  overbearing, 
inconsiderate. 

{Sometimes  forced, 
inconsiderate. 

{Cool,  luke-warm, 
somewhat  impersonal. 

(Sometimes  tactless, 
Iblunt. 

(Incomplete, 
I  half-hearted. 

(Somewhat  wavering, 
grudging. 


{In  constant  conflict, 
obstructive. 

{Ineffective,  overbearing, 
arrogant. 

(Impolite,  rude, 
brusque. 

(Cold,  impersonal,  hard, 
unfeeling,  bcking. 

(Tactless,  inconsiderate, 
\thoughtless. 

(Unresponsive,  apathetic, 
\lazy,  critical. 

{Inconstant,  unreliable, 
disloyal. 
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CANDIDATES  FOR  RATING 


NAME— 


SCHOOL 

PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS. 


Pes 
Cent. 


GENERAL  IMPRESSION 

1.  PERSONAL   APPEARANCE 

2.  HEALTH     .... 

3.  MANNER    .... 

4.  POISE 

9.  SENSE  OF  HXTMOIl 

«.    VOICE 

use  OF  ENOLISH 


r.    ACCURACY    .    .    . 

8.    FLUENCY  .   '.    .    . 

WORK  ENEROV 
a    SENSE  OF  VALUES 

la    RESOURCEFULNESS      .    . 

INTEORITY  OF  CHARACTER 
IX,    COURAGE 

IX    FAIRNESS       

18.    SENSE  OF  DUTY  .... 

SOCIAL  —  PROFESSIONAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

14.    RESPECT  FOR  AUTHORITY 


18.    USE  OF  DELEGATED 
AUTHORITY 


10.  COURTESY     .    . 

17.  SYMPATHY    .    . 

18.  TACT  .... 
10.  CO-OPERATION 
m  LOYALTY  .    .    . 

D»U.~ 


Bigai^vn  gjt  FtiacipiiJ. 


PART  II 
BASIC  SPEECH  SKILLS 


Chapter  3 
VISIBLE  COMMUNICATION 

Data  on  which  this  book  is  based  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
teachers  should  give  careful  consideration  to  visible  communi- 
cation. The  introduction  of  suitable  movement  into  teaching 
makes  it  easier  for  a  pupil  to  grasp  and  to  remember  the  ac- 
companying instruction. 

The  Value  of  Using  Visible  Communication 

It  is  v^ell  to  begin  the  discussion  of  visible  communication 
by  considering  the  various  ways  in  which  giving  thought  to 
action  may  enable  an  instructor  to  teach  more  effectively.^ 

1.  Teachers  find  that  their  postures  and  movements  con- 
tinually express  meaning.  Every  teacher  should  he  careful  to 
communicate  meanings  with  his  body  that  he  really  wishes  his 
pupils  to  receive.  It  is  only  common  sense  and  acceptable  teach- 
ing upon  the  part  of  an  instructor  to  see  to  it  that  his  body  is 
reiterating,  and  not  detracting  from  or  contradicting,  the  mean- 
ings that  his  voice  mechanism  is  communicating.  Further- 
more, when  a  competent  teacher  is  giving  instruction,  he  makes 
unified  use  of  his  personality. 

2.  Teachers  find  that  the  use  of  movement  aids  them  in  se^ 
curing  and  in  holding  the  attention  of  their  pupils.  Children, 
young  people,  and  adults  give  closer  attention  to  moving  things 
than  they  do  to  things  that  are  stationary.  Since  the  days  of 
the  caveman,  human  beings  have  found  it  advisable  to  pay 
close  attention  to  movement  so  that  this  tendency  has  become 
one  of  the  most  deeply  ingrained  responses  of  mankind.    Mov- 

1  Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  General  Speech  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,   1949),  chap.  xv. 
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ing  branches  in  the  forest,  for  example,  might  mean  the  ap- 
proach of  perilous  storms,  of  ferocious  animals,  or  of  blood- 
thirsty enemies. 

Not  movement  alone,  but  varying  movement  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  teacher.  Repeated  use  of  the  same  type  of  move- 
ment soon  becomes  familiar  and  ceases  to  hold  attention. 

3.  Teachers  find  that  the  wise  use  of  movement  contributes 
to  the  quality  of  their  thinking.  Some  psychologists  believe 
that  not  only  the  brain  but  the  whole  body  participates  in  the 
production  of  ideas.  However  true  that  may  be,  everyone 
finds  that  at  times  he  is  better  able  to  think  if  he  moves  about 
as  he  meditates.  Movement  tends  to  break  down  inhibiting  and 
blocking  tensions.  In  so  doing,  it  has  been  found  to  be  helpful 
in  overcoming  lapses  of  memory  and  to  add  to  mental  poise,  to 
mental  alertness,  to  mental  acumen,  and  thus  to  improve  speech. 

4.  Teachers  find  that  movement  contributes  to  the  experi- 
encing of  emotion.  In  Chapter  2  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
competent  teacher  proceeds  with  a  feeling  of  adequacy,  he  has 
a  sense  of  humor,  and  he  sometimes  expresses  sympathy.  In 
the  experiencing  of  these  emotions  and  in  the  sensing  of  many 
others,  movement  takes  place.  The  abundance  of  physical  ac- 
tion that  occurs  in  connection  with  the  experiencing  of  emotion 
was  made  clear  by  Carl  Lange  when  he  wrote  : 

In  the  case  of  joy,  a  heightening  of  the  functioning  of  the 
voluntary  motor  apparatus  takes  place,  together  with  a  dilation 
of  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  .  .  .  The  facial  muscles  contract 
as  a  result  of  heightened  latent  innervation,  and  become  round 
compared  with  the  long,  lax,  hanging  features  of  the  melancholic 
person.  Smiling  and  laughing  are  the  results  of  the  heightened 
impulse  of  facial  and  breathing  muscles,  as  are  also  the  high- 
pitched  voice,  singing,  rejoicing,  and  the  expression  of  involun- 
tary impulses  of  the  laryngeal  and  respiratory  muscles.  The  eyes 
of  a  joyous  person  beam,  sparkle,  in  short,  assume  a  peculiar 
playful  expression,  which  is  due  to  the  combined  contraction 
of  the  lid-muscles  {orbicularis  oculi  palpebrarum  and  levator 
palpebrae) J  to  be  seen  in  connection  with  the  pupillary  change. 
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The  general  dilation  of  the  capillaries  in  joy  results  very  strik- 
ingly in  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  skin.  A  child's  or  a 
young  girl's  skin,  which  is  white  and  transparent,  reddens  and 
glows  with  pleasure."  ^ 

While  some  present-day  psychologists  do  not  agree  entirely 
with  the  James-Lange  theory  of  emotion,  they  do  recognize 
that  there  is  truth  in  it  and  that  physical  responses  of  various 
kinds  form  a  part  of  the  experiencing  of  emotion. 

5.  Teachers  find  that  movement  is  a  natural,  basic  means  of 
communication.  Anthropologists  believe  that  prehistoric  man 
used  sounds  and  movements  to  express  meaning  before  lan- 
guage developed.  Psychologists  find  that  human  beings  still 
make  large  use  of  movement  in  conveying  meaning.  It  be- 
hooves the  teacher  to  make  helpful  use  of  this  enlarged,  en- 
riched, natural  method  of  communication — that  is  to  employ 
movement  as  well  as  words  and  vocal  variety  in  giving  instruc- 
tion. 

6.  Teachers  find  that  the  use  of  movement  enables  them  to 
communicate  m^eanings  for  the  expression  of  which  words  are 
inadequate.  Words  are  sounds  which  are  symbols  of  meaning. 
It  happens  at  times  that  no  word  or  combination  of  words  can 
be  made  to  symbolize  the  exact  meaning  which  a  speaker  has  in 
mind.  Regarding  this,  Ogden  and  Richards  wrote:  *'Words, 
whenever  they  cannot  directly  ally  themselves  with  and  support 
themselves  upon  gestures,  are  at  present  a  very  imperfect 
means  of  communication."  ^  In  fact,  no  medium  meets  fully 
the  needs  of  those  who  use  it.  The  artist  is  hemmed  in  by  the 
limitations  of  paints  and  canvas,  the  sculptor  by  the  limitations 
of  stone  and  metal;  the  speaker  is  similarly  handicapped  by 
the  limitations  of  voice  and  words.  Fortunately  on  such  oc- 
casions, the  teacher  can  sometimes  communicate  meaning  by 
the  use  of  movement. 


2  Carl  Georg  Lange  and  William  James,  The  Emotions  (Baltimore:  Williams 
&  Wilkins  Co.,    1922),  pp.   44-45. 

3  Charles  K.  Ogden  and  Ivar  A.  Richards,  The  Meaning  of  Meaning  (3d  ed., 
rev.;  New  York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1938),  p.  15. 
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The  Value  of  Visible  Communication  to  the  Pupil 

Obviously,  the  values  of  visible  communication  which  have 
just  been  assigned  to  the  teacher  are  also  of  importance  to  the 
pupil.*  The  pupil  learns  more  easily  if  a  teacher  communicates 
effectively  with  his  body  as  well  as  with  his  voice.  Even 
though  some  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  use  of  movement  in 
teaching  are  repeated  in  the  next  few  topics,  considering  the 
statements  again  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pupil  will  prove 
worth  while. 

1.  The  pupil  learns  more  easily  when  instruction  is  pre- 
sented through  visual  as  well  as  auditory  channels.  Children 
understand  instruction  better  and  remember  it  longer  when 
more  than  one  sense  is  appealed  to  in  teaching.  Directing  in- 
struction to  the  sense  of  sight  is  especially  important  in  teach- 
ing a  slow  learning  child.  Furthermore,  in  teaching  all  chil- 
dren, it  is  advisable  much  of  the  time  to  reinforce  audible  with 
visible  communication. 

2.  The  pupil  should  he  given  the  benefit  of  visual  instruction, 
because  many  pupils  are  visually  minded.  The  majority  of 
children  and  adults  learn  more  readily  by  means  of  what  they 
see  than  by  means  of  what  they  hear.  The  average  person 
gathers  meaning  more  easily,  fully,  and  accurately  with  his  eyes 
than  he  does  with  his  ears.  Surely,  a  child  is  entitled  to  the 
type  of  instruction  that  enables  him  to  learn  most  readily. 

3.  The  pupil  should  be  provided  with  visual  instruction  be- 
cause pupils  often  fail  to  hear  what  their  teacher  says.  Every 
teacher's  diction  is  imperfect.  Furthermore,  the  listening  ca- 
pacity of  pupils  fluctuates  considerably.  Consequently,  all  pupils 
guess  at  much  of  the  meaning  that  a  teacher  conveys  with  his 
voice.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  every  schoolroom  has 
in  it  pupils  who  are  somewhat  hard  of  hearing.  As  an  aid, 
therefore,  in  helping  his  pupils  to  grasp  the  ideas  and  feelings 
that  he  wishes  them  to  grasp,  it  is  essential  that  the  teacher  sup- 
plement his  words  with  meaningful  action. 

•*  Lew  Sarett  and  William  Trufant  Foster,   Basic  Principles  of  Speech   (rev. 
ed. ;  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1946),  chaps,  v,  vi,  vii. 
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The  three  values  of  visible  communication  that  have  just  been 
considered  are  general  values.  The  three  which  follow  are  spe- 
cific values. 

4.  The  pupil  understands  instruction  more  clearly  if  move- 
ment is  employed  in  presenting  it.  A  glance  of  the  eye  or  a 
movement  of  the  hand  is  frequently  the  best  way  to  indicate 
direction.  Ideas  regarding  length,  breadth,  size,  and  shape  often 
can  best  be  made  clear  by  means  of  gestures.  Movement  is  ex- 
ceedingly important  when,  during  the  course  of  a  lesson,  the 
teacher  employs  demonstration.  Action  is  helpful,  for  example, 
in  teaching  art,  home  economics,  industrial  arts,  and  music. 
In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  pupils  understand  every  school  sub- 
ject more  clearly  if  visual  communication  is  employed  as  one 
means  of  teaching  it, 

5.  The  pupil  grasps  more  accurately  and  completely  instruc- 
tion aimed  at  the  training  of  the  emotions  if  the  teacher  makes 
use  of  movement.  The  love  of  nature  that  every  elementary 
school  is  expected  to  teach  can  be  caught  by  the  pupil  only  as  he 
sees  it  expressed  by  the  teacher.  The  positive  socializing  emo- 
tions of  cheerfulness,  good  will,  sympathy,  and  the  like  that 
schools  must  imbue  are  best  caught  by  the  pupils  as  they  see 
them  demonstrated  in  the  actions  of  their  teachers.  The  ap- 
preciation of  the  arts  that  the  public  schools  are  directed  to  culti- 
vate can  be  carried  on  only  by  teachers  whose  bearing,  facial 
expression,  and  movements  show  that  they  themselves  appreciate 
artistic  creations.  The  feelings  that  the  schools  are  expected  to 
develop  in  connection  with  school  events  and  national  holidays 
can  be  sensed  by  the  pupils  only  as  they  see  their  teachers  re- 
sponding physically  to  the  mood  appropriate  to  each  occasion. 

6.  The  pupil  senses  the  relative  importance  of  the  various 
parts  of  a  lesson  more  fully  if  the  teacher  uses  movement  in 
making  this  evident.  The  value  of  movement  as  a  means  of 
emphasis  is  well  known  to  successful  actors  and  public  speakers. 
Competent  teachers  often  introduce  movement  to  indicate  the 
most  important  parts  of  a  lesson.  They  may  make  a  hand 
movement  or  introduce  a  bit  of  impersonation  to  make  an  idea 
impressive. 
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Additional  values  of  movement  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher 
will  be  sensed  by  the  reader  as  he  proceeds  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  chapter.  The  twelve  values  that  have  just  been 
discussed  are  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  the  visible  com- 
munication of  an  instructor  forms  an  important  part  of  his 
teaching  equipment. 

Interest  in  Visible  Communication  Advisable 

The  poised  instructor  who  is  interested  in  his  pupils  and  his 
subject  matter  and  is  concentrating  upon  the  task  before  him 
is  likely  to  make  considerable  use  of  helpful  movement  in  teach- 
ing. But  it  is  also  true  that  an  instructor  cannot  provide  ac- 
ceptably the  twelve  outcomes  which  have  just  been  considered 
without  giving  repeated  thought  to  efficient  use  of  visible  com- 
munication. Consequently,  every  teacher  and  prospective 
teacher  should  pause  occasionally  to  evaluate  his  use  of  move- 
ment. 

Because  of  the  need  that  all  teachers  have  for  efficient  use 
of  movement  while  giving  instruction,  the  problem  will  be  con- 
sidered in  detail.  The  more  obvious  aspects  of  visible  com- 
munication will  be  considered  first.  Following  this,  the  visible 
communication  of  the  teacher  will  be  treated  with  greater  speci- 
ficity. 

A  General  View  of  Visible  Communication 

When  physical  behavior  as  it  relates  to  the  teacher  is  studied, 
a  number  of  fundamental  principles  are  discovered  that  require 
investigation  and  application.    Among  them  are  the  following : 

1.  A  teacher's  visible  communication  should  be  reinforced  by 
attractive  personal  appearance. 

2.  A  teacher's  visible  communication  should  be  characterized 
by  the  absence  of  distracting  mannerisms. 

3.  A  teacher's  visible  communication  should  be  unimpaired 
by  stage  fright. 

4.  A  teacher's  visible  communication  should  manifest  helpful 
use  of  overt  action,  covert  action,  and  empathy. 
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5.  A  teacher's  visible  communication  should  be  determined 
largely  by  the  standards  and  customs  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

Let  us  now  consider  briefly  each  one  of  the  five  preceding 
statements. 

Personal  Appearance — The  teacher's  personal  appearance 
reveals  much  about  him  and  constitutes  an  important  form  of 
visible  communication.  Surely  personal  appearance  should  be 
such  that  it  conveys  favorable  meanings  about  what  he  is  as  a 
person.  It  should  be  such  that  it  tends  to  make  the  pupils  and 
the  patrons  of  the  school  like  him  and  respect  him. 

When  one  examines  the  descriptions  of  attractive  teachers 
which  have  been  prepared  by  Raleigh  Schorling  ^  and  others,  he 
discovers,  as  he  probably  expects,  that  a  teacher  dresses  in  good 
taste  by  wearing  simple  but  becoming  clothes.  It  is  often  said 
that  a  teacher's  apparel  should  fit  the  occasion  upon  which  it  is 
worn  and  the  community  in  which  the  teacher  is  employed.  The 
clothing  should  not  be  selected  primarily  because  of  its  style,  but 
rather  because  of  its  suitability  for  the  wearer.  A  teacher  who 
takes  interest  in  appropriate  dress  does  not  wear  the  same  thing 
every  day  or  wear  dark  clothes  all  the  time.  His  garments  are 
clean  and  properly  pressed.  Buttons  are  not  missing,  seams  in 
hose  are  straight,  shoes  are  shined  and  do  not  run  over  at  the 
heels.  Consider  the  remark  frequently  made  about  a  prominent 
California  school  executive,  that  he  is  unusually  careful  to  be 
well  groomed  and  that  he  shows  excellent  taste  in  matters  of 
dress. 

Distracting  Mannerisms — Perhaps  of  even  more  impor- 
tance to  the  teacher  than  personal  appearance  are  his  bearing 
and  movements.  They  serve  two  purposes.  One  is  to  create  a 
favorable  impression  of  the  speaker ;  the  other,  as  has  been  stated 
repeatedly,  is  to  clarify  and  to  reinforce  the  meaning  which 
he  is  expressing  verbally.  No  extraneous  movements  should 
occur,  and  no  distracting  mannerisms  should  appear.  The  term 
mannerism,  as  used  in  this  chapter,  refers  particularly  to  habit- 

5  Raleigh    Schorling,   Student   Teaching    (2d   ed. ;    New   York :    McGraw-Hill 
Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  20,  23. 
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ual  peculiarity  of  action.  The  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
narrowed  to  include  only  habitual  movement  that  interferes  with 
the  effectiveness  of  the  teacher's  speech. 

Mannerisms  of  many  types  are  common  among  educators. 
There  is  a  story  about  a  teacher  who  always  fingered  a  button 
on  his  coat  as  he  taught.  One  day  the  button  came  off.  The 
teacher  was  then  unable  to  continue  his  instruction  and  to  the 
delight  of  his  pupils  he  had  to  dismiss  the  class.  Fingering 
buttons,  keys,  watch  chains,  jewelry,  and  clothing,  of  course, 
interferes  with  teaching.  Rather  frequently  teachers  detract 
from  the  effectiveness  of  their  instruction  by  fingering  pencils 
or  handkerchiefs.  Meaningless  wringing  of  one's  hands,  drum- 
ming with  one's  fingers,  and  moving  objects  about  in  a  nervous 
manner  all  hinder  rather  than  aid  in  teaching.  Occasionally  men 
tilt  back  in  their  chairs.  Both  men  and  women  sometimes  fold 
their  arms  behind  them  In  a  manner  which  suggests  that  their 
arms  have  been  amputated  at  the  elbow.  All  postures  and 
movements  that  distract  attention  from  the  ideas  and  feelings 
that  an  instructor  is  communicating  to  his  pupils  are  inap- 
propriate. 

Autistic  Gestures.  Maurice  H.  Krout,  who  has  investi- 
gated the  nature  of  autistic  gestures  (indirect  expressions  of 
ideas  and  feelings),  concluded  that  they  ''originate  in  conflict 
situations  of  which  they  become  symbolic,  as  proved  by  the 
emotional  freightage  of  their  stimuli."  Dr.  Krout  also  states 
that  ''The  theory  of  autistic  gestures  is  that,  in  the  presence  of 
conflict  and  blockage,  there  may  be  an  escape  of  impulses  into 
effector-systems  which,  were  the  impulses  uninhibited,  would 
provide  normal  outlets  for  them."  ^ 

The  child  who  keeps  looking  at  the  clock,  for  example, 
though  he  tries  to  study,  may  be  looking  at  the  clock  because 
his  desire  to  get  up  and  go  home  is  being  blocked.  When  chil- 
dren grow  restless  toward  the  middle  of  the  forenoon,  it  is 
likely  that  they  are  making  autistic  gestures.  Now  that  recess 
time  is  approaching  what  the  children  really  want  to  do  is  to 
play.    Doubtless  mannerisms,  tics,  and  other  inappropriate  be- 

^  Maurice  H.  Krout,  "Autistic  Gestures,"  Psychological  Monographs,  XLVI 
No.  4  (1935),  120. 
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havior  often  originate  as  autistic  gestures.  A  speaker  who  lacks 
poise  wishes  to  leave  the  platform,  but  as  he  cannot  do  that,  he 
begins  to  rock  on  his  toes  or  to  adjust  his  clothing. 

A  teacher  should  remember  that  as  children  acquire  poise  in 
speaking  situations,  many  autistic  gestures  will  disappear. 
Some  autistic  gestures  may  indicate  that  the  school  environment 
can  be  improved.  Autistic  gestures  that  have  become  habitual 
in  teacher  or  pupil  should  be  broken  as  other  habits  are  broken. 

Stage  Fright — Unusual  situations  will  produce  in  nearly 
everyone  some  stage  fright  which  may  interfere  seriously  with 
effective  visible  communication.  For  that  reason,  the  teacher 
should  understand  and  be  able  to  make  the  best  of  the  feeling 
of  fear  that  precedes  many  speech  situations.^  The  agitation  in 
itself  is  not  a  thing  to  make  one  afraid.  It  is  nature's  way  of 
getting  the  possessor  ready  to  participate  successfully  in  an 
approaching  event.  When  one  nears  a  situation  requiring  the 
best  talking  that  he  can  do,  the  adrenal  and  thyroid  glands  pour 
increasing  amounts  of  stimulating  secretions  (adrenalin  and 
thyroxin)  into  the  blood  stream.  The  added  amounts  of  these 
stimulants  in  the  blood  are  factors  contributing  to  stage  fright. 
But  in  doing  so,  they  increase  physical  and  mental  power,  en- 
abling the  speaker  to  talk  more  effectively  than  he  would  other- 
wise be  able  to  do. 

All  outstanding  speakers  testify  to  the  uneasiness  that  they 
feel  as  the  time  approaches  to  participate  in  an  important  speech 
event.  Gladstone  once  said  he  possessed  one  trait  of  great 
public  speakers  to  a  degree  as  high  as  did  Cicero  and  Demosthe- 
nes ;  he  felt  sure  he  was  as  much  subject  to  stage  fright  as  were 
the  two  greatest  orators  of  all  time.  Thus  stage  fright  is  a 
physical  condition  that  should  be  accepted  as  an  aid  and  not  re- 
garded as  a  handicap.  It  should  be  controlled  and  used  as  nature 
intends  it  to  be  in  making  one's  self  master  of  the  occasion  that 
produced  it.  The  fears  usually  wear  off  soon  after  one  begins 
taking  part  in  the  situation  which  caused  them,  and  the  speaker 
begins  to  enjoy  participating  in  the  event. 


"^  Stanley  H.  Ainsworth,  "A  Study  of  Fear,  Nervousness,  and  Anxiety  in  the 
Public  Speaking  Situation"  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  Northwestern  University,  1949). 
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It  should  be  said,  however,  that  extreme  stage  fright  does 
have  a  disorganizing  effect  upon  personahty.  For  that  reason, 
teachers  find  it  well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  things 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  severe  stage  fright.  Among  the 
directions  that  may  be  used  in  mastering  stage  fright,  par- 
ticularly in  situations  requiring  public  speaking,  are  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Speak  upon  familiar  topics.  The  amateur  finds  it  best  to 
use  a  subject  with  which  he  has  had  abundance  of  personal  ex- 
perience. This  was  the  reason  for  the  first  speaking  assignment 
that  appears  in  this  book — a  personality  known  to  the  reader. 
Many  an  inexperienced  speaker  has  grown  happy  and  enthusi- 
astic as  he  spoke  about  photography,  stamp  collecting,  or  magic 
for  amateurs.  Young  people  who  are  beginning  their  training 
in  public  speaking  have  often  spoken  with  ease  and  effectiveness 
about  a  pet  dog,  a  pet  cat,  or  a  favorite  horse.  A  topic  upon 
which  one  has  become  well  informed  in  a  class  other  than 
speech  makes  a  suitable  subject  for  a  talk. 

2.  Speak  upon  topics  that  generate  eagerness  to  talk.  The 
beginning  speaker  should  select  and  organize  subject  matter  in 
such  a  way  that  he  is  eager  to  present  it.  It  is  well  to  follow 
the  advice  of  Phillips  regarding  this.    He  wrote : 

As  far  as  practicable,  the  Central  Idea  must  be  so  chosen  and 
so  phrased  that  it  arouses  in  the  speaker  the  keenest  desire  to 
develop  it.  It  must  make  him  enthusiastic  and  impel  him  to 
research  and  reflection.  The  speaker,  therefore,  should  turn  his 
Statement  of  Aim  round  and  round  until  he  gets  an  angle  of 
view  that  interests  him  and  secures  the  deepest  concentration. 
Thus,  the  Statement  of  Aim,  "We  should  abolish  Child  Labor," 
offers  many  viewpoints  for  a  Central  Idea.  We  may  say,  "Be- 
cause children  should  be  at  school,"  or  "Because  it  keeps  able- 
bodied  men  out  of  work,"  or  "Because  it  reduces  wages."  But 
none  of  these  may  arouse  in  us  the  necessary  enthusiasm  for  our 
aim.  Looking  into  it  more  closely,  we  find  indisputable  evidence 
that  child  labor  is  actually  destroying  the  physical  and  mental 
powers  of  the  child.  Here  we  have  a  Central  Idea  that  at  once 
interests  us.  We  phrase  it,  "Because  Child  Labor  is  Child  Mur- 
der."   Now  our  whole  being  is  aroused.    No  labor  is  too  hard,  no 
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detail  too  irksome,  no  time  too  long  to  get  the  data  that  will  be 
most  effective.  There  will  be  earnestness  in  the  creation.  We 
have  enlisted  in  a  worthy  cause  and  the  speech  will  be  a  thing 
of  power,  for  into  it  will  go  both  sense  and  soul.* 


8 


3.  Prepare  thoroughly.  Stage  fright  in  public  speaking  can 
be  lessened  by  preparing  each  speech  carefully.  When  a  public 
speech  is  to  be  given,  the  wise  though  inexperienced  speaker 
does  not  make  it  unduly  long  or  elaborate.  He  uses  illustrations 
that  are  easy  to  remember.  It  is  well,  in  beginning,  to  con- 
centrate on  getting  the  material  simply,  logically  organized 
around  a  short  sentence  outline.  Then  the  outline  should  be 
thoroughly  memorized.  The  thought  sequence  should  also  be 
memorized,  but  not  the  word  form.  An  amateur  speaker  should 
begin  to  prepare  a  speech  a  week  or  two  before  he  is  to  present 
it.  Many  teachers  like  to  take  a  month  to  prepare  a  speech  for 
an  assembly  program  or  a  Parent-Teacher  Association  meeting. 
Several  days  before  a  student  speaker  is  to  give  a  talk,  he  should 
find  a  quiet  room  in  which  he  will  not  be  disturbed  and  practice 
his  speech  until  he  can  present  it  with  reasonable  fluency. 

4.  Think  and  feel  about  an  approaching  speech  situation  in 
ways  that  inspire  self-confidence.  The  reader  will  find  the  ap- 
plication of  the  principles  set  forth  in  Chapter  2  particularly 
helpful  when  he  is  preparing  to  meet  a  somewhat  difficult  speech 
situation.  He  should,  for  example,  try  to  view  the  approaching 
occasion  objectively.  He  should  endeavor  to  play  the  extrovert 
as  he  prepares  to  meet  it.  While  he  is  becoming  accustomed  to 
new  or  difficult  speech  situations,  he  should  take  special  inter- 
est in  the  factors  that  contribute  to  a  feeling  of  adequacy. 

5.  Make  suitable  physical  preparation  for  a  speech  event. 
Speech  is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and  difficult  of  human 
skills.  Consequently  speech  at  any  time  is  of  better  quality  if 
the  speaker  is  in  good  physical  condition.  The  more  important 
speech  events  require  that  careful  thought  be  given  to  physical 
condition.  One  should  not  overwork  the  day  before  he  is  to  give 
an  important  speech  or  upon  the  day  he  is  to  give  it.    On  the 

8  Arthur   Edward   Phillips,   Effective   Speaking    (Chicago:    The   Newton    Co., 
1908),  pp.  159-60. 
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other  hand,  he  should  decrease  his  usual  amount  of  activity  the 
day  before  he  is  to  speak.  He  should  go  to  bed  comparatively 
early  and  he  should  get  up  later  than  usual  so  that  he  may 
have  an  abundance  of  energy  when  he  gives  his  speech. 

Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  one  young  woman  as  she  finished 
a  speech  she  had  stumbled  through  with  benumbing  stage  fright. 
''I  tried  so  hard  to  do  well,"  she  said.  'T  got  up  early  this 
morning  and  went  over  my  speech  eight  times  before  breakfast." 

No  wonder  the  young  woman  did  poorly.  In  her  final  prac- 
tice, she  should  have  said  her  speech  once,  about  twenty-four 
hours  before  she  gave  it,  and  then  put  it  aside  until  a  few 
hours,  or  even  minutes,  before  the  time  came  to  give  it  in  class. 
Then  she  should  merely  have  reviewed  the  outline  until  she  was 
certain  that  she  had  it  well  in  mind. 

6.  Act  the  part  of  a  poised,  effective  speaker.  The  James- 
Lange  theory  of  emotion  can  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  con- 
trol of  stage  fright.  William  James  set  forth  the  way  in  which 
bodily  movements  affect  certain  emotions,  among  them  fear, 
in  the  following  words : 

Everyone  knows  how  panic  is  increased  by  flight,  and  how 
the  giving  way  to  the  symptoms  of  grief  or  anger  increases  those 
passions  themselves.  .  .  .  Refuse  to  express  a  passion,  and  it  dies. 
Count  ten  before  venting  your  anger,  and  its  occasion  seems 
ridiculous.  Whistling  to  keep  up  courage  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  On  the  other  hand,  sit  all  day  in  a  moping  posture,  sigh, 
and  reply  to  everything  with  a  dismal  voice,  and  your  melancholy 
lingers.  There  is  no  more  valuable  precept  in  moral  education 
than  this,  as  all  who  have  experience  know :  if  we  wish  to  con- 
quer undesirable  emotional  tendencies  in  ourselves,  we  must  as- 
siduously, and  in  the  first  instance  cold-bloodedly,  go  through  the 
outward  movements  of  those  contrary  dispositions  which  we 
prefer  to  cultivate.^ 

Therefore,  in  cultivating  the  ability  to  meet  speech  situations 
without  stage  fright,  one  should  sit,  stand,  and  walk  in  a  con- 


9 William  James,  Psychology,  Briefer  Course  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
1923),  pp.  382-83. 
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fident  manner.  He  should  carry  his  chest  high,  react  to  those 
about  him  with  directness  and  positiveness,  speak  with  certainty 
and  with  adequate  force.  In  short,  he  should  act  as  if  he  were 
meeting  a  speech  situation  with  self-reliance,  decision,  and 
success. 

7.  Breathe  deliberately,  deeply,  and  rhythmically  for  a  few 
minutes  before  entering  upon  an  unusual  speech  situation.  The 
speaker  should  breathe  deeply  as  he  goes  to  the  auditorium. 
It  is  also  helpful  to  a  fearful  person  to  breathe  deeply  as  he  sits 
awaiting  his  turn  to  speak.  Such  a  person  should  be  certain  to 
take  a  few  deep  breaths  just  before  going  to  the  platform  to 
speak.  The  public  speaker  who  has  stage  fright  even  finds  that 
it  decreases  if  he  pauses  a  moment  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  to 
take  a  fairly  deep  breath.  Deliberate,  deep,  rhythmic  breathing 
keeps  the  lungs  sufficiently  filled  with  oxygen,  and  helps  to  keep 
the  body  functioning  as  it  does  when  a  speaker  is  poised.  The 
result  is  a  beneficial  efifect  of  the  body  upon  the  mind. 

8.  Relax.  Undue  tension  is  related  to  stage  fright.  One 
can  decrease  stage  fright  by  relaxing.  As  the  time  of  an  assign- 
ment draws  near,  the  speaker  should  see  that  his  fingers  and 
arms  are  relaxed.  He  should  see  that  his  feet  rest  laxly  on  the 
floor.  He  should  assume  a  position  that  enables  his  trunk  to  be 
sufficiently  relaxed.  Before  beginning  a  speech,  he  should  pause 
to  assume  a  comfortable,  sufficiently  relaxed  but  not  slovenly 
position  on  the  platform.  Should  he  feel  fearful  during  the 
course  of  a  speech,  he  should  stop  speaking  for  a  moment  and 
assume  a  nonchalant  but  not  careless  manner.  As  relaxation 
increases,  stage  fright  decreases. 

9.  Introduce  movement  to  reduce  the  tensions  that  form  a 
part  of  stage  fright.  A  speaker  may  pick  up  and  put  down  a 
book,  move  the  glass  of  water  on  the  speaker's  stand,  or  reach 
for  a  piece  of  chalk  and  draw  for  a  few  moments  on  a  black- 
board, as  a  teacher  often  does.  He  should  clarify  his  message 
with  a  movement  at  the  first  opportunity.  The  inexperienced 
speaker  finds  it  helpful  to  plan  well  in  advance  to  do  something 
at  the  beginning  of  his  speech.    Regarding  the  use  of  the  hands 
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in  decreasing  stage  fright,  Woolbert  wrote:  ''It  seems  strange, 
but  it  can  be  demonstrated  over  and  over  again  that  when  your 
hands  are  occupied  with  simple,  everyday  tasks,  you  cannot 
harbor  much  embarrassment  or  stage  fright."  ^^  Dr.  Woolbert 
might  have  said  with  equal  accuracy  that  for  the  timid  speaker 
movement  of  any  kind  results  in  better  muscular  tone  that  con- 
tributes to  poise. 

10.  Have  at  hand  a  detailed  outline  of  the  speech.  An  ama- 
teur speaker  finds  it  helpful  to  prepare  a  detailed  outline  con- 
taining the  main  topics  of  his  speech  and  the  ideas,  facts,  ex- 
amples, statistics,  and  quotations  that  support  them.  The 
material  in  the  outline  should  not  be  crowded  close  together. 
It  should  be  typed,  or  written  with  ink  in  large,  legible  script. 
The  speaker  should  take  his  speech  notes  to  the  platform  with 
him  and  place  them  unobtrusively  on  the  speaker's  stand.  He 
should  be  so  well  prepared  to  speak,  however,  that  he  will  not 
have  to  use  his  notes.  They  resemble  the  life  preservers  which 
every  ship  has  on  board.  The  life  preservers  are  at  hand  to  give 
the  passengers  a  greater  sense  of  security,  and  to  be  used  in  case 
of  emergency.  Similarly,  the  notes  on  the  speaker's  stand 
should  be  there  to  give  the  speaker  more  self-confidence  and  to 
be  used  in  case,  during  a  moment  of  stress,  he  has  a  lapse  of 
memory. 

In  giving  a  speech,  one  should  forget  himself ;  he  should  con- 
centrate on  his  material  and  on  communicating  it  to  his  audience. 
Since  this  book  is  intended,  in  part,  to  serve  as  a  classroom  text- 
book, it  is  well  to  say  that  interested,  friendly,  encouraging  class- 
mates are  a  help  in  overcoming  the  stage  fright  that  occurs 
when  speeches  are  made  in  the  classroom.  Fortunately,  as  one 
becomes  accustomed  to  speaking  before  an  audience,  stage  fright 
grows  less. 

Overt  Action,  Covert  Action,  and  Empathy — At  times  a 
teacher  finds  it  well  to  analyze  his  visible  communication  from 
the  points  of  view  of  overt  action,  covert  action,  and  empathy. 
By  overt  action  is  meant  the  large,  easily  discernible  movements 


10  Charles  Henry  Woolbert,  Fundamentals  of  Speech   (rev.  ed. ;   New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1927),  p.  87. 
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that  one  makes  when  he  walks  about,  gestures  with  his  hands, 
and  moves  his  head. 

Covert  action  refers  to  less  obvious  variations  in  relaxation 
and  tension  throughout  the  entire  body  during  speech.  If  one's 
covert  action  is  effective,  he  looks  happy  as  he  speaks  of  the 
blessings  of  life  and  his  whole  body  responds  in  a  manner  which 
is  appropriately  associated  with  joy.  In  talking  of  sorrow,  the 
speaker  looks  depressed  and  tension  decreases;  perhaps  he 
droops  as  his  whole  body  assumes  the  tension  that  it  normally 
does  when  he  feels  sad.  This  response  causes  little  movements 
about  the  mouth,  eyes,  hands,  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
body.  It  is  this  far-reaching,  complete  reaction  of  the  cells  of 
the  entire  being  that  is  meant  when  the  term  ''covert  action" 
is  used. 

Empathy  may  be  defined  as  the  physical,  emotional,  and 
mental  response  that  is  elicited  by  other  persons,  by  creatures, 
and  by  objects.  An  audience  tends  to  respond  physically  as  the 
speaker  does  to  the  ideas  and  feelings  that  he  is  expressing. 
The  various  physical  responses  that  occur  when  we  view  a  stir- 
ring motion  picture  help  explain  the  nature  of  empathy.  An 
effective  speaker  creates  somewhat  the  empathic  effect  of  an 
artistically  filmed  motion  picture. 

If  a  teacher  is  concentrating  upon  what  he  is  saying,  he  re- 
laxes when  referring  to  scenes  of  tranquillity,  he  takes  on  the 
tension  that  accompanies  a  joyous  Christmas  Eve  if  he  happens 
to  be  describing  one,  or  even  the  greater  tension  that  occurs 
during  a  crisis  when  he  is  telling  of  an  exciting  game  or  race. 

The  pupils  find  themselves  feeling  as  the  teacher  does,  im- 
agining the  sights,  and  sounds,  and  tastes,  and  odors  that  he  is 
describing.  They  even  discover  the  presence  of  strong  impulses 
pulling  at  them  to  participate  in  action  that  the  teacher  is  pictur- 
ing. They  find  themselves  responding  as  he  does  to  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  he  is  expressing.  This  response  of  listeners 
to  the  speaker's  own  response  to  what  he  says  aids  very  much 
in  influencing  an  audience.  Hence,  skill  in  the  use  of  empathy 
is  decidedly  worth  cultivating.  Empathic  response  seems  to 
accompany  an  abundance  of  overt  and  covert  action  upon  the 
part  of  a  speaker. 
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Phases  that  Relate  Particularly  to  Teachers. — What  has 
been  said  in  this  chapter  regarding  stage  fright  and  much  that 
has  been  said  about  the  other  topics  applies  to  persons  engaged 
in  all  occupations.  The  reader  has  become  aware,  however, 
that  some  phases  of  personal  behavior  are  related  more  closely 
to  the  teaching  profession  than  to  other  lines  of  work.  Many 
who  are  interested  in  teacher  education  have  concerned  them- 
selves with  phases  of  physical  behavior  that  deal  directly  with 
the  speech  of  teachers  and  of  prospective  teachers.  Let  us  now 
turn  to  some  additional  phases  of  the  visible  communication  of 
teachers  that  have  been  noted  by  experts  working  in  the  field  of 
education. 

One  of  the  most  thorough  investigations  that  has  been  made 
of  the  characteristics  which  a  teacher  should  possess  is  The 
Commonwealth  Teaeher-Training  Study}^  Directed  by  Pro- 
fessors Charters  and  Waples,  who  were  assisted  by  a  large  group 
of  American  educators,  this  research  extended  over  a  period 
of  three  years.  Many  of  the  findings  bear  upon  the  posture 
and  movements  of  teachers.  The  results  relating  to  visible 
communication  can  be  classified  under  three  headings :  ( 1 ) 
cheerfulness,  (2)  poise  and  dignity,  and  (3)  miscellaneous  per- 
sonality traits. 

A.    The  wise  teacher  is  cheerful. 

1.  Looks  optimistic. 

2.  Acts  as  if  he  were  glad  to  be  alive. 

3.  Shows  that  he  takes  life  pleasantly  but  seriously. 

4.  Says  "Good  morning"  with  a  smile. 

5.  Gives  other  teachers  pleasant  greetings. 

6.  Smiles  in  the  presence  of  annoying  and  irritating  things 
in  school  life  . 

7.  Smiles  at  difficulties. 

8.  Performs  disagreeable  tasks  pleasantly. 

9.  Smiles  at  some  of  the  irregularities  of  classroom  pro- 
cedure. 

10.  Enjoys  watching  the  pupils'  pleasures. 

11.  Shows  that  he  is  not  pleased  when  the  pupils  do  not 
try. 


11  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929),  666  pp. 
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12.  Never  looks  sullen. 

13.  Meets  pleasantly  the  criticism  of  uninformed  parents. 

B.  The  superior  teacher  possesses  poise  and  dignity. 

1.  Controls  facial  expression. 

2.  Does  not  become  disturbed  when  routine  is  upset. 

3.  Keeps  calm  regardless  of  what  happens. 

4.  Handles  embarrassing  situations  in  class  in  an  un- 
disturbed manner. 

5.  Moves  about  a  place  as  if  he  belongs  there. 

6.  Walks  with  grace. 

7.  Does  not  constantly  move  about. 

8.  Acts  quietly  and  deliberately. 

9.  Does  not  conduct  himself  in  a  conceited,  brazen,  or 
bold  manner. 

10.  Does  not  show  irritation  at  having  to  take  a  slow  pupil 
or  group. 

11.  Does  not  wrestle  with  the  pupils. 

12.  Does  not  embarrass  pupils  by  a  display  of  affection 
toward  them. 

13.  Does  not  permit  pupils  to  fondle  the  teacher. 

14.  Shows  much  patience  when  pupils  do  not  understand. 

15.  Does  not  chew  gum. 

16.  Does  not  sit  on  top  of  desk  and  swing  feet. 

17.  Does  not  pretend  to  cry  when  boys  misbehave. 

18.  Does  not  apply  rouge  and  powder  before  pupils. 

C.  The  outstanding  teacher  possesses  other  important  traits. 

1.  Never  behaves  snobbishly. 

2.  Shows  vitality  and  spontaneity  in  teaching. 

3.  Shows  an  eagerness  to  serve,  which  is  not  merely  a  de- 
sire for  remuneration. 

4.  Enters  into  children's  emotional  experiences. 

5.  Works  zestfully. 

6.  Lives  his  subject,  acts  it,  breathes  it. 

7.  Sometimes  employs  gestures  as  an  aid  in  teaching. 

8.  Treats  naughty  children  with  the  same  courtesy,  re- 
spect, and  affection  that  he  does  the  good  ones. 

9.  Shows  that  he  likes  the  pupils. 

10.  Expresses  enthusiasm  in  the  eyes. 

11.  Shows  kindness  in  facial  expression. 
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12.  Walks  with  buoyancy  and  spring. 

13.  Acts  courteously  and  cordially  toward  other  teachers. 

14.  Has  conventional  table  manners. 

When  one  is  considering  the  Charters  and  Waples  study  and 
trying  to  apply  its  findings,  he  should  remember  that  deportment 
may  be  either  formal  or  informal  as  the  situation  demands,  and 
that  a  teacher  may  easily  become  too  dignified  in  dealing  with 
others.  However,  formality  which  fits  the  occasion  should  al- 
ways be  accompanied  by  thoughtful  and  attractive  ways  of  act- 
ing. Nothing  about  a  teacher's  posture  or  movements  should 
cheapen  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  associates. 

Giving  a  Class  Demonstration.  The  fact  that  the  visible 
communication  of  an  instructor  should  be  determined  largely 
by  the  requirements  of  the  teaching  profession  can  be  illustrated 
further  by  considering  the  nature  of  acceptable  class  demonstra- 
tions. School  demonstrations  are  of  so  many  types  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  prepare  directions  which  apply  to  all  of  them.  The 
reader  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  suggestions  that 
follow  and  employ,  each  time  he  gives  a  demonstration,  the 
directions  which  will  aid  him  in  presenting  it  effectively. 

In  selecting  an  object,  a  procedure,  a  fact,  or  a  law  to  demon- 
strate, the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  choose  one  that  re- 
quires no  visual  instruction ;  neither  should  he  attempt  a  demon- 
stration procedure  that  cannot  be  adequately  demonstrated,  nor 
to  explain  something  so  difficult  to  grasp  that  observers  cannot 
be  made  to  understand  w^hat  is  being  set  forth.  Some  materials 
are  too  small  and  others  too  large  to  demonstrate  successfully. 
Projects  should  be  chosen  that  can  be  completed  without  diffi- 
culty during  one  class  period.  The  competent  teacher  avoids 
making  a  demonstration  unnecessarily  complex. 

An  efficient  instructor  gathers  from  a  number  of  sources  an 
abundance  of  information  containing  several  illustrations  for 
use  in  lecturing  while  he  is  carrying  on  the  demonstration.  He 
looks  for  data  relating  to  the  origin  and  history  of  the  things 
with  which  he  works.  He  secures  well  in  advance  the  materials 
that  he  is  going  to  use  during  the  demonstration.    If  a  pointer 
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will  prove  helpful,  he  gets  one.  He  considers  whether  or  not 
use  should  be  made  of  the  blackboard. 

The  able  teacher  plans  a  demonstration  carefully  beforehand. 
In  doing  so,  he  decides  upon  each  step  that  is  to  be  taken  and 
shapes  the  steps  into  an  outline.  Then  he  prepares  the  lecture 
that  he  will  deliver  as  he  demonstrates.  In  composing  the  lec- 
ture, he  carefully  considers  matters  of  accuracy,  clarity,  com- 
pleteness, conciseness,  logical  arrangement,  and  interest.  He 
considers  the  relative  importance  and  the  relative  difficulty  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  demonstration.  He  decides  upon  suit- 
able introductory  remarks.  He  thinks  out  statements,  and  pre- 
pares questions  that  will  interest  the  class  in  the  materials  to  be 
used,  in  the  procedure,  and  in  the  outcome  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. He  explains  adequately  the  reasons  for  the  steps  taken 
and  for  the  results  obtained.  He  familiarizes  himself  thor- 
oughly with  the  pronunciation  and  the  meanings  of  any  un- 
familiar words  that  he  must  use,  so  that  he  can  employ  them 
with  accuracy  and  ease. 

The  beginning  teacher  goes  over  his  material  a  number  of 
times  and  memorizes  the  outline  of  steps  that  he  will  take  in 
giving  the  demonstration.  He  practices  a  demonstration  be- 
forehand so  as  to  be  certain  that  all  the  materials  needed  have 
been  secured,  are  in  working  order,  and  will  produce  the  results 
that  they  are  intended  to  produce.  He  also  practices  to  develop 
expertness  of  manipulation. 

Before  giving  a  demonstration,  an  instructor  should  make 
sure  that  all  members  of  the  class  can  hear  and  see  the  entire 
procedure.  A  watch  or  clock  should  be  available  and  so  placed 
that  the  teacher  is  constantly  informed  of  the  passing  of  time 
without  distracting  the  attention  of  the  class  from  the  demon- 
stration to  the  timepiece.  The  instructor  should  be  conscious 
of  the  center  of  interest  as  he  demonstrates.  Materials  not  in 
use  should  be  kept  away  from  the  center  of  interest.  The  ma- 
terials to  be  used  should  be  arranged  neatly.  Nothing  con- 
nected with  the  procedure  should  indicate  carelessness,  but 
should  contribute  rather  to  order,  simplicity,  attractiveness,  and 
efficiency. 
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The  competent  teacher's  manner  suggests  that  what  he  is 
doing  is  important.  He  displays  keen  interest  in  the  thing  that 
he  is  demonstrating,  and  he  also  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  inter- 
ested in  his  listeners.  He  does  not  turn  away  from  them.  He 
looks  back  and  forth  from  the  materials  that  he  is  demonstrating 
to  the  members  of  the  class.  He  is  not  stilted  or  reserved. 
Being  thoroughly  prepared,  he  proceeds  with  certainty,  with 
spontaneity,  with  vivacity,  and  with  enthusiasm.  His  whole 
personality  concentrates  upon  carrying  out  the  project  before 
him.  It  is  clear  that  he  enjoys  giving  the  demonstration.  His 
movements  indicate  that  he  is  painstaking  and  precise.  The 
competent  demonstrator  talks  fluently  as  he  proceeds,  unless 
moments  occur  during  which  silence  would  be  more  impressive 
than  speech.  He  uses  vocal  variety  as  an  aid  in  making  clear 
the  varying  importance  of  the  different  parts  of  the  demonstra- 
tion. He  is  so  well  prepared  that  he  exhibits  confidence,  poise, 
and  ease.  He  moves  steadily  and  smoothly  through  the  per- 
formance, going  neither  too  rapidly  nor  too  slowly.  Such  being 
the  case,  evasiveness,  helpless  drifting,  painful  pauses,  tjmidity, 
and  uncertainty  do  not  appear. 

The  skilful  teacher  often  brings  the  members  of  the  class 
into  the  demonstration.  He  pauses  now  and  then  to  ask  ques- 
tions in  order  to  check  upon  whether  the  onlookers  are  seeing 
and  learning  the  things  that  he  wishes  them  to  see  and  learn. 
The  teacher  may  even  begin  by  asking,  "What  is  the  first  thing 
to  do  in  starting  this  demonstration,  John?"  The  efficient  in- 
structor invites  the  pupils  to  stop  him  and  to  ask  questions  as 
he  proceeds.  He  sometimes  requests  the  pupils  to  assist  with  the 
activity,  for  he  knows  that  children  and  young  people  would 
rather  observe  a  fellow  pupil  conduct  a  demonstration  than 
to  watch  a  teacher  carry  it  on.  So  an  instructor  may  often 
make  such  a  request  as,  "Will  you  please  weigh  the  iron  ball, 
Mary?" 

A  demonstration  should  be  followed  by  discussion,  by  an 
assignment,  by  a  test,  or  by  some  other  method  of  checking  upon 
whether  it  had  the  educational  value  that  the  instructor  wished 
it  to  provide.  The  pupils  should  know  before  the  demonstra- 
tion begins  that  it  will  be  followed  by  a  checkup  period. 
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Specific  Phases  of  the  Visible  Communication 
of  the  Teacher 

Frequently  a  speaking  performance  should  be  looked  upon 
as  a  unit.  Many  an  address  can  best  be  understood  and  ap- 
preciated by  viewing  it  as  a  whole.  Unfortunately,  the  dissec- 
tion of  a  speech  sometimes  robs  it  of  its  life  and  beauty,  as  does 
the  dissection  of  flowers  and  birds.  Psychologists  believe,  how- 
ever, that  there  are  occasions  when  human  behavior,  including 
speech,  should  be  analyzed. 

The  purpose  of  analyzing  posture  and  movements  has  been 
suggested.  We  have  noted  that  the  object  is  to  discover  factors 
which  interfere  with  effective  visible  communication.  The  aim 
is  to  find  ways  of  expressing  thoughts  and  feelings  with  more 
completeness,  more  clarity,  more  accuracy,  more  emphasis,  and 
more  acceptability.  Useful  action  helps  the  speaker  to  secure 
desired  responses  from  his  listeners ;  yet  relatively  few  teachers 
use  the  body  in  communication  with  maximum  effectiveness.^ 

Having  already  considered  many  factors  related  to  physical 
behavior,  we  are  now  about  to  consider  matters  relating  to 
standing,  sitting,  walking,  gesturing,  platform  deportment,  and 
social  conventions.  The  reader  must  not  think,  however,  that 
there  is  one  best  way  to  stand,  or  one  best  way  to  sit,  or  to  walk, 
or  to  make  a  certain  gesture.  Movements  should  be  determined 
to  some  extent  by  the  physical  proportions  and  the  temperament 
of  the  speaker,  by  what  is  natural  and  appropriate  for  him. 
This  fact  causes  much  variation  in  the  visible  communication  of 
different  persons.  It  causes  all  able  speakers  to  ignore  at  times 
the  various  principles  of  appropriate  physical  behavior.  Never- 
theless, it  is  decidedly  worth  while  to  pause  occasionally  to  an- 
alyze one's  posture  and  movements,  and  then  to  seek  ways  and 
means  of  releasing  unused  personal  power,  of  polishing  rough 
edges  that  annoy  hearers,  of  producing  desired  responses  in 
Hsteners,  and  in  so  doing  to  become  able  to  employ  visible  com- 
munication with  greater  effectiveness. 


^2  Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  Charles  A.  Fritz,  and  Harold  Raymond  Ross,  Speak- 
ing in  Public  (2d  ed. ;  New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1948),  chaps,  vii,  viii,  ix. 
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Standing. — Upon  many  different  occasions  a  suitable  stand- 
ing position  helps  the  teacher  to  carry  on  his  work  more  success- 
fully. Appropriate  bearing  aids  the  instructor  to  command  the 
respect  of  his  pupils.  Such  a  bearing  also  helps  him  to  meet 
social  situations  acceptably  and  to  produce  a  favorable  im- 
pression when  he  speaks  in  public.  Proper  nutrition,  health, 
vitality,  and  self-respect  are  factors  that  contribute  to  satis- 
factory posture.  In  addition  to  keeping  in  proper  physical  con- 
dition and  meeting  situations  with  a  bodily  response  which  be- 
speaks self-confidence  and  ease,  it  is  well  at  times  to  consider 
the  elements  of  correct  posture.^^  According  to  authorities  on 
physical  education,  when  one  stands  well  (a)  the  head  is  held 
high,  (b)  the  chin  is  held  in,  (c)  the  neck  is  held  back,  (d)  the 
chest  is  held  up,  (e)  the  hands  hang  naturally  at  the  sides, 
(/)  the  abdomen  is  held  in,  (g)  the  knees  are  straight,  (h)  the 
feet  carry  the  weight  on  the  outer  borders,  (i)  one  stands  tall 
and  thinks  tall.  The  feet  are  placed  two  or  three  inches  apart 
with  one  foot  slightly  in  advance  of  the  other.^* 

What  has  just  been  said  regarding  standing  position  can  be 
taken  too  literally.  How  absurd  it  would  be  always  to  stand 
straight  and  ''think  tall !"  But  certainly  one's  standing  position 
should  seldom  suggest  laziness,  slovenliness,  lack  of  poise,  or 
lack  of  dignity.  Circumstances  determine  posture.  Further- 
more, since  no  two  bodies  have  exactly  the  same  proportions, 
no  two  persons  should  be  expected  to  assume  exactly  the  same 
posture.  One's  thought  and  moods  also  should  cause  variation 
in  standing  position.  Obviously  the  relaxed  position  of  a  pen- 
sive person  would  differ  from  the  alert  position  of  one  giving 
careful  attention.  Perhaps  the  wisest  question  to  ask  one's  self 
now  and  then  is  this,  "Is  my  standing  position  appropriate?" 

Standing  at  the  Blackboard.  The  competent  teacher 
employs  the  blackboard  as  a  teaching  device.  Unfortunately  in- 
experienced teachers  are  often  least  effective  when  they  use  it. 
In  acquiring  effectiveness,  the  chief  object  of  interest  must  not 

13  Janet  Lane,  Your  Carriage,  Madam  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York :  John  Wiley 
&  Sons,  Inc.,  1947). 

1*  One  may  toe  out  slightly  for  appearance,  or  keep  the  feet  parallel  for 
health.  Though  health  experts  advise,  "Keep  the  feet  parallel,"  social  dictators 
say,  "Toe  out."  Many  public  readers  and  speakers  find  it  best  to  toe  out  slightly,  ■ 
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be  the  blackboard.  The  competent  teacher  divides  his  attention 
between  the  material  that  he  is  placing  on  the  board  and  the 
pupils.  An  able  teacher  assumes  as  he  writes  a  standing  posi- 
tion that  enables  him,  as  much  as  possible,  to  see  the  pupils  and 
the  pupils  to  see  his  face. 

The  effective  teacher  often  stops  writing  to  look  directly  at 
the  children  as  he  discusses  what  he  has  written  or  drawn.  To 
an  extent  as  great  as  possible,  he  keeps  talking  while  he  writes. 
The  sentences  written  on  the  board  should  be  no  longer  than 
necessary.  Better  still,  place  only  phrases  and  single  words  on 
the  blackboard.  Drawings  should  be  simple,  so  that  the  teacher 
will  not  find  it  necessary  to  face  the  blackboard  for  more  than 
a  few  moments  at  a  time.  During  much  of  the  class  period, 
the  teacher  should  stand  away  from  the  board  so  that  he 
is  not  making  it  impossible  for  any  pupil  to  see  what  has  been 
written. 

When  elaborate  drawings  must  be  made  or  many  long  senten- 
ces used,  it  is  best  to  place  them  on  the  blackboard  before  school 
begins  or  at  some  other  time  when  the  class  is  not  in  session. 
If  the  teacher  does  not  wish  the  children  to  see  the  blackboard 
before  class  time,  a  curtain  can  be  used  to  cover  it.  While 
using  a  blackboard,  the  able  teacher  proceeds  quickly,  but  with 
poise.  He  writes  neatly  in  large  enough,  heavy  enough  script 
so  that  the  children  at  the  back  of  the  room  can  easily  see  what 
is  being  written.  If  a  pointer  will  be  helpful,  the  instructor 
secures  one. 

Bending.  Some  teachers  are  very  awkward  when  they  pick 
up  chalk,  pencils,  and  other  objects  that  have  fallen  on  the 
classroom  floor.  Perhaps  they  bend  at  the  hips  only,  or  they 
may  stand  with  the  heels  together  and  bend  principally  with  the 
knees.  At  times  they  lose  their  balance.  One  can  pick  up  ob- 
jects with  ease  by  taking  a  step  forward,  placing  the  weight  on 
the  forward  foot,  and  keeping  it  there  as  he  bends  at  the  back, 
hips,  and  knees. 

Walking. — ^When  a  teacher  walks  well,  his  head  is  usually 
held  high,  the  chin  in,  the  chest  up,  the  back  straight,  and  the 
abdomen  in.    One  whose  walk  is  satisfactory  neither  shuffles 
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along  nor  lifts  his  feet  too  high.  He  does  not  bend  the  knees 
too  much  nor  walk  stiff-legged.  He  does  not  take  mincing  steps 
or  strides  that  are  too  long.  He  neither  tries  to  keep  his 
arms  from  swinging  nor  permits  them  to  swing  too  much.  A 
teacher  whose  walk  is  acceptable  does  not  drag  or  creep  or  plod 
along,  nor  does  he  walk  too  rapidly.  His  walk  registers  neither 
a  feeling  of  inferiority  nor  a  swagger.  His  trunk  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  held  stiffly ;  yet  it  is  held  steadily  enough  so  that  the 
shoulders  and  the  hips  do  not  sway.  The  feet  are  close  together, 
yet  not  so  close  that  they  interfere  with  each  other. 

In  walking  well,  one  steps  lightly.  First  the  heel  strikes  the 
floor  lightly,  then  the  outer  border  of  the  foot,  and  finally  the 
ball  of  the  foot.  The  toes  give  a  push  as  the  foot  leaves  the 
floor.  A  person  whose  walk  causes  favorable  comment  tends  to 
lean  forward  slightly.  One's  manner  of  walking  should  be  de- 
termined to  some  extent  by  his  physical  proportions. 

Sitting. — The  teacher's  sitting  position  may  be  an  awkward, 
sprawling  posture  that  decreases  the  respect  in  which  he  is  held 
by  his  pupils  and  other  associates,  or  it  may  be  comfortably 
erect,  a  position  that  aids  him  in  his  work  and  proclaims  his  self- 
respect.  Authorities  upon  posture  suggest  that  in  sitting,  as 
in  standing,  the  head  should  be  held  high,  the  chin  in,  and  the 
back  straight.  The  hips,  knees,  and  ankles  should  form  right 
angles,  and  the  feet  should  be  kept  rather  close  together.  When 
taking  an  alert  sitting  position,  one  may  lean  forward  slightly, 
keeping  the  back  straight.  However,  as  in  the  case  of  standing, 
there  is  no  one  best  way  of  sitting.  Scores  of  appropriate  sit- 
ting positions  may  be  assumed  in  resting  and  in  working.  Al- 
though experts  on  health,  efficiency,  and  aesthetics  offer  excel- 
lent suggestions  regarding  helpful  posture,  yet  in  sitting,  as 
in  standing,  the  occasion  and  the  physical  characteristics  of  the 
person  concerned  determine  in  some  degree  what  is  a  suitable 
position. 

Gesturing. — By  the  term  gesturing  is  meant  those  move- 
ments of  the  body  employed  to  communicate  ideas  and  feelings. 
In  order  to  teach  well,  an  instructor  must  have  a  flexible,  re- 
sponsive body  and  an  extensive  gesture  vocabulary.    The  dis- 
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cussion  which  follows  will  relate  principally  to  hand  gestures. 
We  shall  consider  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  ( 1 )  types 
of  gestures,  (2)  characteristics  of  effective  gestures,  and  (3) 
discriminating  use  of  gestures. 

Types  of  Gestures.  Our  insight  into  the  nature,  purpose, 
and  variety  of  hand  gestures  increases  when  we  attempt  to 
classify  them.  We  discover,  for  example,  that  there  are  a  great 
many  types  of  gestures.  The  personality  of  the  speaker,  the 
thought  being  set  forth,  the  emotion  being  expressed,  and  the 
occasion  upon  which  a  gesture  is  being  used  all  play  a  part  in 
producing  diversity  of  hand  movements.  These  many  move- 
ments, however,  can  be  classified  roughly  under  three  headings : 
(a)  descriptive  gestures,  (b)  symbolic  gestures,  and  (c)  em- 
phatic gestures. 

Obviously,  the  descriptive  gesture  consists  of  descriptive 
movements.  These  gestures  are  seen  when  a  teacher  of  physical 
education  demonstrates  how  the  hands  and  arms  are  used  in 
carrying  through  a  certain  stroke  in  playing  golf.  Descriptive 
gestures  are  also  employed  by  a  teacher  who  is  conducting  a 
nature  study  tour  when  he  points  out  a  rare  tree  or  a  four-leaf 
clover.  The  descriptive  gesture  undertakes  to  convey  meaning 
directly,  clearly,  and  accurately.  It  is  recognized  as  denotive 
and  objective. 

The  symbolic  gesture  consists  of  movement  to  which  specific 
meaning  has  been  generally  ascribed.  A  symbolic  gesture  is 
used  when  someone  waves  a  friendly  greeting  or  a  farewell. 
The  director  of  a  radio  program  may  draw  a  hand  across  his 
throat  to  indicate  that  a  part  of  the  program  must  be  cut. 
Symbolic  gestures  are  related  to  the  connotative  and  the  sub- 
jective. Although  symbolic  gestures  are  used  repeatedly  in  sug- 
gesting the  nature  of  ideas,  they  are  employed  most  frequently 
in  expressing  emotion. 

The  emphatic  gesture  consists  of  movement  employed  to 
emphasize  ideas  and  feelings.  This  use  of  gesture  is  illustrated 
by  the  case  of  a  young  minister  whose  congregation  did  not  take 
his  preaching  seriously.  The  young  man  asked  one  of  the 
church  officials  what  he  could  do  to  make  his  sermons  more 
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effective.  The  official  replied,  *Tound  the  pulpit,  young  man, 
pound  the  pulpit !"  Research  has  shown  that,  to  a  degree,  the 
church  official  was  right,  that  gestures  aid  a  speaker  in  empha- 
sizing the  more  important  parts  of  his  message.  The  able 
teacher  introduces  many  movements  for  the  purpose  of  making 
clear  to  the  students  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  parts 
of  a  lesson. 

Characteristics  of  Effective  Gestures.  It  may  be  said 
that  gestures  are  effective  when  they  are  characterized  by 
(a)  spontaneity,  (b)  appropriate  tension,  (c)  suitable  timing, 
(d)  fulness  of  meaning,  (e)  variety,  and  (/)  adequate  integra- 
tion.   Let  us  consider  briefly  each  of  these  elements. 

Effective  gestures  possess  spontaneity.  They  are  the  ex- 
pression of  inner  impulses.  The  able  speaker  is  concentrating 
so  fully  upon  the  expression  of  feeling  and  thought  that  his 
whole  body  takes  part  in  the  act  of  communication.  Students 
in  beginning  speech  classes  tend  to  convey  meanings  by  spoken 
words  alone,  but  as  they  acquire  poise  and  become  accustomed 
to  making  adequate  use  of  the  hands  in  conveying  meaning,  they 
begin  to  gesture  with  freedom,  ease,  naturalness,  and  spon- 
taneity. 

Effective  gestures  reveal  appropriate  tension.  The  hands  are 
neither  too  relaxed  nor  too  tense.  Some  students  who  are  be- 
ginning to  make  gestures  hold  out  limp  hands  that  suggest 
withered  flowers.  On  the  other  hand,  one  sometimes  observes 
speakers  whose  arms,  hands,  and  fingers  are  unduly  tense.  The 
hands  and  fingers  of  a  speaker  who  uses  them  well  are  alive, 
alert,  and,  with  just  the  right  degree  of  tension,  are  engaged  to 
the  finger  tips  in  expressing  the  meanings  that  the  speaker 
wishes  them  to  convey. 

Effective  gestures  are  well  timed.  Hand  movements  should 
precede  slightly  or  accompany  the  words  which  they  reinforce. 
Gestures  that  follow  the  words  they  supplement  sometimes  an- 
noy and  sometimes  amuse  the  hearers.  When  gestures  of  em- 
phasis are  employed,  the  hand  to  be  used  is  raised  in  time  to 
make  an  appropriate  downward  stroke  upon  the  stressed  syllable 
of  the  word  to  be  emphasized.    An  effective  speaker  often  pre- 
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pares  an  audience  for  a  coming  gesture  with  his  eyes.  Thus, 
if  he  is  about  to  point  to  an  object,  he  looks  at  it  before  he 
points.  In  other  words,  in  making  many  gestures,  the  eyes 
should  lead.  It  is  also  well  to  remember  that  when  gestures  are 
well  timed,  the  arms  and  hands  move  neither  too  slowly  nor  too 
quickly. 

Effective  gestures  are  meaningful.  When  one  watches  a  suc- 
cessful public  speaker,  he  often  observes  how  expressive  are  the 
speaker's  hands ;  upon  observing  a  poor  speaker,  he  may  notice 
that  the  hands  are  held  out  paddle-like,  or  make  random  move- 
ments unrelated  to  the  words  being  spoken. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  all  gestures  are  meaningful,  but 
too  often  they  express  indifference,  timidity,  or  lack  of  poise 
when  they  should  be  expressing  the  same  meanings  that  the 
voice  mechanism  is  expressing.  To  convey  meaning  well,  a 
gesture  must  be  carried  through  as  the  movements  of  tennis 
and  golf  players  are,  with  suitable  vigor  and  completeness.  In- 
complete gestures  and  jerky  movements  do  not  appear  when 
the  hands  are  engaged  in  expressing  meaning  with  appropriate 
accuracy  and  detail. 

Effective  gestures  are  varied.  Some  speakers  fall  into  the 
habit  of  using  only  one  or  two  gestures  to  express  hundreds  of 
moods  and  ideas,  just  as  some  speakers  rely  upon  a  meager 
vocabulary.  To  develop  an  adequate  gesture  vocabulary,  one 
should  set  about  using  as  many  descriptive,  symbolic,  and 
emphatic  gestures  as  he  can  crowd  into  his  speech.  Then,  when 
he  has  formed  the  habit  of  using  the  hands  during  speech,  he 
can  begin  to  exercise  restraint.  It  is  well  to  remember,  as 
one  works  upon  the  problem  of  enlarging  his  gesture  vocabu- 
lary, that  sometimes  the  extended  first  finger  is  used,  sometimes 
the  open  palm,  and  sometimes  the  clenched  fist. 

Effective  gestures  are  well  integrated.  The  body  performs 
as  a  unit  when  fitting  gestures  are  made.  Overt  gestures  and 
covert  gestures  occur  together.  It  has  already  been  suggested 
that  posture  contributes  to  the  expression  of  meaning:  the 
hands,  the  chest,  the  face,  even  the  feet  respond  when  such 
action  will  contribute  to  the  expression  of  the  speaker's  feelings 
and  thoughts. 
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Discriminating  Use  of  Gestures.  The  extent  to  which 
gestures  should  be  used  is  determined  by  (a)  the  audience, 
(b)  the  occasion,  (c)  the  subject,  and  (d)  the  speaker. 

It  is  well  for  the  teacher  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  amount  of 
action  used  in  speech  should  be  determined  in  part  by  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  listeners.  Children  and  young  people  are 
very  active  themselves  and  like  to  see  a  speaker  use  action. 
Similarly,  audiences  composed  of  adults  who  use  abundance  of 
vigorous  movement  in  connection  with  their  work  prefer  speak- 
ers who  employ  considerable  action.  When  one  is  talking  to  a 
group  composed  of  a  cross  section  of  American  life,  much 
gesturing  may  properly  be  introduced.  The  larger  the  audi- 
ence, the  more  action  may  be  needed  to  convey  meaning  to  those 
who  are  farthest  from  the  speaker.  On  the  other  hand,  persons 
whose  occupations  are  sedentary,  those  whose  intellectual  and 
cultural  opportunities  have  been  superior,  and  older  persons 
care  little  for  much  action  by  a  speaker.  In  fact,  members  of 
such  audiences  frequently  dislike  what  they  call  ''incessant 
gesturing."  One  must  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  teacher's 
gestures  should  be  determined  to  some  extent  by  the  amount  of 
abandon  or  restraint  that  the  listeners  tend  to  use  when  they 
talk. 

The  occasion  also  influences  the  amount  of  gesturing  to  em- 
ploy. Generally  the  more  formal  the  occasion,  the  less  the 
amount  of  action  that  is  appropriate.  Abundance  of  action 
often  proves  helpful  when  a  speaker  is  taking  part  in  athletic 
rallies  or  making  entertaining  speeches,  while  restraint  is  called 
for  in  making  inaugural  addresses  and  in  taking  part  in  memo- 
rial services.  Action  seems  more  appropriate  upon  a  joyous 
occasion  than  upon  a  serious  one.  In  short,  happy  moods  are 
heightened  by  movement,  serious  moods  by  restraint.  It  is  also 
well  to  recall  that  convention  requires  one  to  express  meaning 
without  the  use  of  the  hands  when  participating  in  formal  social 
situations. 

That  the  subject  determines  the  amount  of  action  to  use  was 
suggested  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Some  subjects,  we 
have  seen,  can  best  be  explained  by  means  of  action.  A  lecture 
on  swimming  would  illustrate  this,  as  would  many  demonstra- 
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tion  lectures.  The  able  teacher  considers  the  amount  of  action 
to  be  used  in  discussing  a  topic  and  also  the  types  of  movement 
to  employ.  In  speaking  upon  many  topics,  the  best  thing  for  a 
teacher  to  do  is  to  stand  still  and  to  concentrate  upon  the  use  of 
expressive,  clear  language. 

The  speaker  himself  determines  the  number  of  gestures  that 
he  should  use  and  the  manner  of  making  them.  It  is  often  ob- 
served that  speakers  who  are  small  physically  find  it  helpful  to 
make  greater  use  of  movement  in  speech  than  larger  speakers 
do.  The  speaker  with  a  presence  that  fills  the  eye  can  hold  atten- 
tion better  than  a  little  person  can.  However,  the  teacher  who 
is  slight  of  stature  can  compensate  for  his  lack  of  size  by  means 
of  effective  use  of  movement.  It  has  often  been  observed,  also, 
that  as  command  of  language  increases,  a  speaker  depends  less 
upon  action  to  convey  meaning.  From  these  facts  one  may  con- 
clude that  a  teacher  should  ask  himself  at  times,  *'Are  my 
gestures  well  related  to  what  I  am  as  a  person  and  as  a  teacher  ?'* 

Platform  Deportment — Much  that  has  been  set  forth  in 
the  preceding  pages  bears  upon  platform  deportment.  Since  a 
teacher  is  likely  sooner  or  later  to  find  himself  talking  from  a 
platform,  and  since  many  teachers  are  called  upon  to  give  their 
pupils  training  in  speaking  from  a  rostrum,  it  is  advisable  to 
consider  the  topic  by  itself.  An  effective  speaker  usually  walks 
deliberately  from  his  chair  to  the  place  upon  the  platform  where 
he  plans  to  begin  speaking.  His  bearing  suggests  dignity,  self- 
respect,  assurance,  and  purpose.  He  pauses  a  moment  before 
he  begins  to  talk,  for  audiences  instinctively  look  at  a  speaker 
before  they  are  ready  to  listen  to  what  he  has  to  say.  A  friendly 
glance  at  the  audience  is  often  discernible.  Frequently,  one 
sees  an  experienced  public  speaker  nod  slightly  three  times,  once 
when  he  acknowledges  the  introduction  of  the  chairman,  once 
when  he  salutes  the  audience,  and  finally  when  he  has  ended  his 
speech. 

Having  developed  acceptable  posture  and  an  expressive  body, 
the  able  speaker  seldom  thinks  about  action  during  his  speech 
but  concentrates  upon  communicating  his  message  to  the  audi- 
ence.   He  has  made  certain  that  dress  and  grooming  are  fault- 
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less  before  he  appears  on  the  platform  so  that  he  can  forget 
about  them  while  he  is  talking.  Usually,  he  finds  it  best  to 
speak  without  manuscript  or  notes  so  that  he  can  keep  his  eyes 
upon  the  audience  as  he  proceeds.  An  able  speaker  looks  directly 
at  one  group  of  listeners  for  a  few  moments,  then  at  another,  so 
that  when  he  has  completed  his  address  he  has  shown  interest  in 
all  members  of  his  audience  several  times.  Rapid,  nervous 
glances  from  one  group  to  another  are  avoided.  The  well- 
trained  public  speaker  does  not  lean  on  the  speaker's  stand  or 
pulpit,  but  places  himself  beside  it  much  of  the  time  so  that  the 
audience  can  see  the  effort  at  communication  which  his  whole 
body  is  making. 

In  concluding,  the  effective  speaker  is  likely  to  pause  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  proceed  to  his  seat  in  the  deliberate  manner  with 
which  he  approached  the  audience  in  beginning. 

Social  Conventions — While  acceptable  platform  deport- 
ment is  important  in  the  life  of  the  teacher,  it  is  perhaps  even 
more  important  that  he  do  the  appropriate  thing  in  the  many 
social  situations  which  he  meets.  William  Oliver  Stevens 
makes  clear  the  value  to  teachers  of  knowing  and  observing 
social  conventions  by  relating  the  following  incident : 

A  young  man,  with  a  good  record  in  scholarship  and  athletics 
at  a  New  England  college,  obtained  after  graduation  a  very  de- 
sirable post  as  tutor  for  a  boy  in  Chicago.  He  had  to  travel  from 
Maine  to  meet  his  appointment,  and  on  arriving  at  the  house 
sat  down  in  the  drawing-room  to  await  the  mother  of  the  boy. 
When  she  entered  he  still  sat  in  his  chair.  She  looked  at  him 
silently  for  a  few  moments,  but  he  did  not  stir.  Whereupon  she 
observed  that  she  had  changed  her  mind  and  did  not  care  to 
employ  him.  The  bewildered  young  man  walked  out  and  took  the 
next  train  home.  Perhaps  to  this  day  he  does  not  realize  what 
"queered"  him.^ 

The  necessity  of  a  teacher^s  knowing  the  niceties  of  social 
behavior  becomes  still  more  obvious  when  we  consider  that  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  placing  much  stress  upon 
helping  children  to  develop  socially,  and  that  teachers  are  ex- 

^5  William  Oliver  Stevens,  The  Correct  Thing  (New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co., 
1938),  p.  1. 
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pected  to  aid  them  in  this  not  only  by  precept  but  by  serving  as 
examples  of  acceptable  social  form. 

The  teacher  finds  it  advisable,  therefore,  to  acquaint  himself 
with  some  of  the  literature  that  deals  with  the  teaching  of  man- 
ners in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  adds  to  his 
worth  as  an  educator,  also,  by  familiarizing  himself  with  sev- 
eral etiquette  books  intended  for  adults.  The  competent  teacher 
takes  considerable  interest  in  social  affairs,  for  ease  and  poise  in 
social  relationships  are  acquired  to  a  large  extent  through  ex- 
perience. This  is  illustrated  by  an  experience  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Avoiding  people  for  some  time  after  the  death  of  his 
wife,  he  found  it  necessary  to  begin  mingling  freely  with  others 
again,  for  he  discovered  that  being  alone  tended  to  make  him 
reticent  and  easily  embarrassed  when  he  did  find  himself  in  a 
social  group. 

Shaking  Hands.  The  teacher's  position  requires  that  he  be 
able  to  shake  hands  in  such  a  way  as  to  create  a  favorable  im- 
pression. Many  teachers  are  also  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  teaching  their  pupils  to  shake  hands  acceptably.  For  ex- 
ample, children  and  young  people  who  are  to  serve  as  hosts  and 
hostesses  at  school  social  functions  frequently  need  to  be  given 
suggestions  on  how  to  shake  hands  acceptably.  Persons  who 
have  given  thought  to  the  matter  open  their  palms  and  fingers 
well  in  preparing  to  shake  hands  so  that  they  can  easily  grasp 
the  hand  of  the  other  person.  An  effective  hand  clasp  is  charac- 
terized by  gentle  firmness.  The  hands  are  shaken  slightly  up 
and  down  for  a  moment,  and  then  unclasped.  Among  the  chief 
errors  encountered  in  handshaking  are  an  indifferent  putting 
out  of  the  hand  without  the  friendly  clasp,  and  its  opposite,  the 
clasp  which  is  so  intense  that  the  grip  is  offensive.  Then,  too, 
one  encounters  the  person  who  clasps  hands  but  does  not  shake 
his  hand  slightly.  At  the  opposite  extreme  is  the  person  who 
shakes  violently  up  and  down  or  with  side  to  side  motion. 

It  may  be  well  to  recall  that  when  men  and  women  shake 
hands,  the  lady  extends  her  hand  first.  However,  if  a  man  im- 
pulsively thrusts  forth  his  hand  first,  the  lady  graciously  ex- 
tends hers.    Men  should  always  shake  hands  in  being  introduced 
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to  other  men.    When  women  are  introduced  to  other  women  or 
to  men,  they  may  shake  hands  or  not  as  they  choose. 

Outcomes  of  Giving  Adequate  Attention  to 
Visible  Communication 

Having  considered  the  many  uses  that  an  educator  has  for 
effective  visible  communication,  we  are  ready  to  take  a  broader 
view  of  the  values  related  to  visible  communication  than  was 
provided  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  The  reader  will  note 
that  the  values  which  are  stated  overlap. 

1.  Interest  in  visible  communication  aids  the  teacher  in  de- 
veloping  his  personality.  One's  personality  is  often  measured 
by  the  effect  he  has  upon  others.  The  individual  learns  sooner 
or  later  that  the  impression  he  makes  upon  others  is  determined 
largely  by  how  he  appeals  visually  to  those  about  him. 

2.  Interest  in  visible  communication  aids  an  instructor  in 
guiding  the  development  of  the  personalities  of  his  pupils. 
Pupils  deliberately  imitate  some  of  their  favorite  teachers. 
Teachers  should  seek  to  develop  personalities  of  such  quality 
that  they  are  worth  imitating. 

3.  Interest  in  visible  communication  helps  a  teacher  to  be- 
come a  better  judge  of  human  nature.  The  teacher  who  be- 
comes a  student  of  covert  movements,  for  example,  discovers  in 
those  about  him  evidences  of  craftiness,  weakness,  and  lack  of 
self-control,  and  also  evidences  of  sincerity,  strength,  and  poise 
that  others  less  interested  in  visible  communication  would  not 
observe. 

4.  Interest  in  visible  communication  helps  a  teacher  to  ad- 
just himself  to  many  situations.  Georgia  Strickland  Gates, 
who  made  a  study  of  facial  expression,  concluded : 

Ability  to  meet  successfully  social  situations  (social  intel- 
ligence as  it  is  sometimes  called)  depends,  in  part,  ...  on  the 
ability  to  perceive  accurately  the  conditions  which  are  encoun- 
tered. Of  the  latter  requirement,  adequate  interpretation  of  the 
facial  expressions  of  others  forms  an  important  ingredient.^® 

1®  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Growth  of  Social  Perception,"  Journal  of 
Educational  Psychology,  XIV  (November,  1923),  449. 
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5.  Interest  in  visible  communication  helps  an  instructor  to 
teach  more  effectively.  This  was  discussed  at  length  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Chapter.  The  eye  has  more  neural  connections 
with  the  brain  than  does  any  other  organ  of  the  body,  and  is 
better  able  to  convey  information  to  the  brain  than  is  any  other 
sense  organ. 

6.  Interest  in  visible  communication  is  especially  helpful  in 
teaching  speech.  Every  public  school  teacher  (as  noted  in  Chap- 
ter 1)  is  expected  to  teach  the  essentials  of  speech. 

7.  Interest  in  visible  communication  is  useful  to  a  teacher  in 
conferring  with  students.  The  giving  of  proper  attention  to 
dress,  grooming,  bearing,  and  movement  by  an  interviewer  helps 
to  create  respect  for  him  and  confidence  in  him.  Furthermore, 
the  instructor  who  is  interested  in  visible  communication  is 
better  able  to  analyze  the  responses  of  a  pupil  during  a  con- 
ference than  is  a  teacher  who  is  not  a  careful  observer  of  posture 
and  movement. 

8.  Interest  in  visible  communication  is  decidedly  helpful  to 
a  teacher  in  his  public  relationships.  The  general  public  does 
not  come  to  know  a  teacher  very  well.  It  forms  its  opinion 
of  the  average  teacher  by  the  appearance  that  he  makes.  A 
few  years  ago  the  student  who  secured  the  best  position  upon 
being  graduated  from  a  certain  teachers  college  was  not  the  one 
who  had  led  the  class  scholastically,  but  a  young  man  with  an 
excellent  scholastic  record  whose  personal  appearance  and  man- 
ner also  commended  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
Few  young  teachers  and  prospective  teachers  are  aware  of  the 
great  importance  that  the  world  at  large  attaches  to  appear- 
ance and  to  the  observance  of  social  conventions. 

It  is  now  apparent  that  when  visible  communication  is  con- 
sidered aesthetically,  socially,  psychologically,  and  pedagog- 
ically,  the  matter  is  found  to  be  of  decided  importance  to  school 
teachers.  It  is  evident  that  by  maintaining  a  permanent  inter- 
est in  visible  communication  as  it  relates  to  the  eight  areas  of 
a  teacher's  private  and  professional  life  that  have  just  been 
described,  an  instructor  can  add  much  to  his  skill  and  success 
as  an  educator. 
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PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Bring  to  class  some  pictures  from  magazines  that  show  de- 
sirable posture,  movement,  or  facial  expression. 

2.  Study  carefully  the  meanings  expressed  by  the  bearing  and 
actions  of  the  following:  (a)  children  at  play;  (b)  young  people 
visiting;  (c)  middle-aged  people  conversing ;  (d)  old  people  mov- 
ing about.  Plan  to  discuss  in  class  some  of  the  interesting  things 
that  you  notice. 

3.  Go  to  see  a  motion  picture.  Study  the  posture,  movements, 
and  facial  expression  of  the  actors.  Be  ready  to  report  on  your 
observations. 

4.  Be  ready  to  tell  of  the  physical  behavior  of  a  former  teacher 
who  made  helpful  use  of  movement  in  teaching. 

5.  Prepare  to  imitate  an  interesting  individual  before  the  class. 
Using  varied  and  abundant  action,  continue  the  pantomime  for 
two  minutes.  Among  characters  who  might  be  impersonated  are : 
(a)  a  beggar,  (b)  a  burglar,  (c)  a  cook,  (d)  a  photographer, 
(e)  a.  man  sewing,  (/)  a  person  who  has  lost  something,  (^)  a  man 
shaving,  (h)  a  traffic  officer  on  a  busy  corner,  (i)  a  waitress, 
(/)  an  eavesdropping  landlady. 

6.  With  the  aid  of  three  or  four  of  your  classmates,  prepare  and 
present  before  the  class  a  silent  motion  picture.  Make  it  as  inter- 
esting, unusual,  and  dramatic  as  you  can.  Try  to  plan  it  so  that  it 
works  up  to  a  thrilling  climax.  The  instructor  will  divide  the  class 
and  will  request  one  member  of  each  group  to  serve  as  chairman. 
The  skit  should  be  about  four  minutes  in  length.  You  may  use  one 
of  the  following  topics  or  one  of  your  own  choosing. 

1.  A  Day  at  a  Department  Store  11.  Fisherman's  Luck 

2.  A  Hunting  Trip  12.  Midnight  at  the  Dormitory 

3.  A  Picnic  in  the  Park  13.  The  Circus  Side  Show 

4.  A  Policeman's  Busy  Day  14  The  Demon  Rum 

5.  At  the  Ball  Game  15.  The  Elopement 

6.  At  the  Grocery  16.  The   Fate  of  the  Lighthouse 

7.  At  the  Restaurant  Keeper's  Daughter 

8.  Car  Trouble  17.  The  Holdup 

9.  Courtship  Under  Difficulties  18.  The  Shoplifter 

10.  Fire!  Fire!  19.  The  Street  Vendor 

20.  Train  Time 
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7.  Practice  portraying  with  the  entire  body  the  following  ideas 
and  moods : 


age 

fear 

sadness 

anger 

friendliness 

secrecy 

anxiety 

guilt 

solicitation 

arrogance 

happiness 

sloth 

astonishment 

illness 

suffering 

awe 

impatience 

surprise 

confidence 

impertinence 

sympathy 

contempt 

indifference 

thoughtfulness 

craftiness 

joy 

threat 

defiance 

perplexity 

timidity 

determination 

pride 

warning 

discouragement 

reverence 

weariness 

distrust 

8.  In  carrying  out  speaking  assignments  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  book,  the  acceptability  of  the  walking  and  the  stand- 
ing position  of  the  speakers  should  be  evaluated. 

9.  A  chair  should  be  placed  in  front  of  the  class,  facing  the 
students.  Members  of  the  class  should  come  forward,  one  at  a 
time,  sit  in  the  chair  for  a  few  moments,  then  get  up  and  walk  back 
to  their  seats.  Immediately  after  a  student  has  taken  the  exercise, 
his  sitting  position  and  his  manner  of  rising  should  be  analyzed 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  acceptability. 

10.  If  circumstances  permit,  a  motion  picture  should  be  made  of 
the  members  of  the  class  in  action.  The  picture  should  be  run  dur- 
ing a  class  period,  and  the  posture  and  movements  of  the  various 
members  of  the  class  should  be  analyzed. 

11.  Begin  taking  more  interest  in  recreation  requiring  physical 
activity.  Such  activities  as  golf,  skating,  swimming,  and  tennis  aid 
one  to  become  more  skilful  in  using  his  body  as  a  means  of  com- 
munication. 

12.  Use  sometimes  the  right  hand,  sometimes  the  left,  sometimes 
both  hands,  as  you  add  to  your  gesture  vocabulary  while  standing 
and  saying  the  following  sentences : 

A.  Hand  index  (pointer  finger) 

1.  One  thing  is  clear. 

2.  This  is  the  picture. 

3.  One  mistake  caused  the  trouble. 
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4.  That  is  the  important  point. 

5.  There  is  the  bluebird. 

B.  Hand  supine  (one  hand,  palm  up) 

1.  Congress  knows  these  things. 

2.  You  are  attacking  American  standards. 

3.  I  know  all  this. 

4.  Here  are  the  facts. 

5.  The  reasons  are  sufficient. 

C.  Hand  supine  (both  hands,  palms  up) 

1.  We,  the  legislators,  are  wanting  in  our  duty. 

2.  This  is  a  beautiful  city. 

3.  You  divided  the  state  into  sections. 

4.  Now,  your  country  fears  you. 

5.  We  have  lived  among  these  dangers. 

D.  Hand  prone  (first  one  hand,  then  both:  palms  down) 

1.  They  cast  their  roots  deep  in  their  native  soil. 

2.  They  are  let  loose  upon  the  world, 

3.  Public  calamity  is  a  mighty  leveler. 

4.  Hardly  a  trace  of  subjugation  could  be  discerned. 

5.  They  beheld  before  them  an  immense  plain. 

E.  Hand  averse    (palm  toward  listeners,   fingers   vertical :   first 
right  hand,  then  the  left) 

1.  Nothing  can  stop  it. 

2.  Go  away  at  once. 

3.  They  are  composed  of  a  vast  ridge  of  mountains. 

4.  Stop  !    Stop  !    I  say ! 

5.  We  can  push  aside  the  barrier. 

F.  Hand  vertical  (palm  vertical;  fingers  extended  toward  listen- 
ers :  both  hands  used) 

1.  The  fish  was  this  long. 

2.  The  passageway  was  so  wide. 

3.  The  channels  of  trade  were  opened. 

4.  Not  one  section  of  the  world,  but  the  whole  earth. 

5.  Trade  barriers  were  raised. 

G.  Hand  clenched  ( fingers  bound  tightly  by  the  thumb :  one  hand 
used) 

1.  We  are  in  earnest. 

2.  War  is  inevitable. 

3.  The  aggressive  spirit  of  the  American  soldier. 

4.  They  fought  with  determination. 

5.  Blows  were  struck. 
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13.  Prepare  a  four-minute  demonstration  speech.^^  Try  to 
select  a  topic  that  relates  to  your  major  subject.  When  you  give 
your  talk,  concentrate  upon  the  task  at  hand  so  fully  that  the  whole 
body  is  employed  in  conveying  meaning.  If  the  subject  used  per- 
mits, bring  materials  to  employ  in  demonstrating.  Such  topics  as 
the  following  would  be  appropriate. 


1. 

Archery 

18. 

Knitting 

2. 

Arranging  Flowers 

19. 

Knots 

3. 

Baking 

20. 

Leading  an  Orchestra 

4. 

Baseball 

21. 

Making  Artificial  Flowers 

5. 

Basketball 

22. 

Palmistry 

6. 

Baton  Twirling 

23. 

Playing  a  Drum 

7. 

Bowling 

24. 

Playing  a  Harp 

8. 

Boxing 

25. 

Playing  a  Piano 

9. 

Building  a  Fire 

26. 

Playing  a  Violin 

10. 

Farm  Activities 

27. 

Photography 

11. 

First  Aid 

28. 

Sewing 

12. 

Fishing 

29. 

Signaling 

13. 

Golf 

30. 

Sleight  of  Hand 

14. 

Hockey 

31. 

Steps  in  Dancing 

15. 

How  to  Draw  the  Human  Face 

32. 

Strokes  in  Swimming 

16. 

How  to  Use  a  Typewriter 

.33. 

Tennis 

17. 

Indian  Sign  Language 

34. 

The  Use  of  a  Microscope 

14.  Give  a  chalk  talk  related  to  a  subject  you  plan  to  teach. 
Write  or  draw  on  the  blackboard  some  of  the  time  as  you  talk. 

15.  Gather  material,  prepare  a  speech,  and  give  it  before  the  class 
upon  one  of  the  topics  listed  below,  or  upon  a  similar  one  approved 
by  your  instructor. 


1.  Applying  for  a  Position 

2.  Behavior  in  Public 

3.  Bowing,  Bending,  and  Kneel- 
ing 

4.  Business  Etiquette 

5.  Church  Etiquette 

6.  Etiquette  of  the  Dance 

7.  First  Days  on  a  College  Cam- 
pus 


8.  First  Weeks  in  a  New  Com- 
munity 

9.  Fundamental    Principles    Un- 
derlying Social  Conventions 

10.  Funeral  Etiquette 

11.  Offensive  Mannerisms 

12.  Mannerisms  Peculiar  to 
Teachers 

13.  Party  Etiquette 


^■^  Although  time  may  permit  the  use  of  only  a  few  of  the  projects  and  exer- 
cises related  to  this  chapter,  it  is  suggested  that  a  demonstration  talk  should  al- 
ways be  given. 
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Personality  Traits  Which 
Bearing  and  Movement 
Should  Express 

15.  Principles  Underlying  Accept- 
able Dressing  and  Grooming 

16.  Restaurant  Etiquette 

17.  Smiles,   Laughter,   and  Other 
Displays  of  Emotion 

18.  Sports  Etiquette 

19.  Table  Etiquette 

20.  Teaching  Etiquette  in  the 
Primary  Grades 

21.  Teaching  Etiquette  in  the  Up- 
per Grades 

22.  Teaching  Etiquette  in  the  Sec- 

ondary School 


23.  The  Origin  of  Some  of  our  So- 
cial Conventions 

24.  Theater  Etiquette 

25.  The  Call 

26.  The  Use  of  an  Automobile 

27.  The  Visit 

28.  Travel  Etiquette 

29.  Wedding  Etiquette 

30.  What    Social    Situations    Re- 
quire That  People  Stand? 

31.  When  Do  Gentlemen  Remove 
Their  Hats? 

32.  When  Men  and  Women  Walk 
Together 


16.  Introduce  an  abundance  of  such  action  as  is  natural  and 
helpful  in  conveying  meaning,  as  you  tell  of  one  of  the  most  stimu- 
lating incidents  that  you  have  ever  experienced.  Employ  as  much 
action  as  possible.  What  is  v^anted  is  spontaneous,  abundant,  vig- 
orous movement.    Use  a  topic  of  the  following  type : 


1.  A  Blizzard 

2.  A  Close  Athletic  Game 

3.  A  Cyclone 

4.  A  Flood 

5.  A  Happy  Christmas  Morning 

6.  A    Most    Embarrassing    Mo- 
ment 

7.  A  Mystery  Story 

8.  An  Afternoon  at  the  Races 

9.  An  Automobile  Accident 

10.  An  Exciting  Day  at  the  Office 


11.  An  Experience  with  a  Pet 
Animal 

12.  An  Experience  with  a  Wild 
Animal 

13.  A  Tragic  Fire 

14.  A  Train  Wreck 

15.  A  Visit  from  the  Police 

16.  My  Greatest  Fright 

17.  The  Circus  Stupendous 

18.  Water  Sports 


17.  Continue  to  observe  carefully  but  unobtrusively  the  bearing 
and  movements  of  some  of  the  persons  with  whom  you  are  thrown. 
Interest  yourself  in  action  as  an  index  to  character,  intelligence, 
social  background,  and  occupation.  Concern  yourself  particularly 
with  posture,  movement,  and  facial  expression  that  reflect  desirable 
personality  traits. 


Chapter  4 
VOICE  PRODUCTION 

The  Importance  of  a  Good  Voice  to  the  Teacher 

Among  the  early  leaders  in  the  study  of  voice  as  it  relates 
to  teaching  was  Dr.  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  onetime  Professor  of 
Educational  Psychology  in  Brown  University  and  Inspector  of 
High  Schools  for  the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  In  his  book  An 
Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching  he  said : 

Oral  instruction  is  the  most  primitive  form  of  teaching.  It 
makes  an  appeal  to  the  hearer  under  proper  conditions,  since  it  is 
personal  and  vital.  Instruction  through  books  suffers  in  these 
particulars.  It  lacks  the  emphasis  and  the  human  appeal  that 
belong  to  the  spoken  word.  However,  the  teacher  who  secures 
these  advantages  inherent  in  the  best  forms  of  oral  instruction 
must  possess  a  voice  of  good  quality  and  the  ability  to  use  it  well. 
He  must  first  of  all  speak  clearly,  pronouncing  his  words  dis- 
tinctly and  with  sufficient  force  to  be  easily  heard  in  all  parts  of 
the  room.  His  voice  must  be  well  modulated;  it  must  vary  in 
intensity,  and  in  pitch ;  it  must  be  vital  and  sympathetic  in  tone, 
and  it  must  possess  the  various  shades  of  inflection  necessary  to 
bring  out  meanings.  The  proper  use  of  the  voice  is  a  fine  art 
that  every  teacher  should  cultivate.  We  have  seen  in  our  dis- 
cussions concerning  discipline  that  the  voice  of  the  teacher  is  an 
important  factor  in  class  control.  It  is  equally  important  in  in- 
struction. 

The  writer  has  made  a  rough  classification  of  the  most  common 
speech  defects  observed  in  the  class  work  of  one  hundred  dif- 
ferent high  school  teachers.  Arranged  in  the  order  of  their  most 
frequent  occurrence  they  are  as  follows : — Unnecessarily  loud 
speech ;  lack  of  emphasis  in  bringing  out  meanings ;  listless 
speech  (frequently  accompanied  by  lack  of  bodily  vitality) ; 
monotony  in  pitch,  inflection,  and  intensity;  low  speech,  indis- 
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tinct  speech,  particularly  dropping  the  voice  at  the  end  of  a 
sentence,  and  in  some  instances  leaving  the  sentence  incomplete; 
high  pitch ;  irritating  speech,  such  as  a  nasal  quality,  a  masculine 
quality  in  the  case  of  women,  or  a  feminine  quality  in  the  case  of 
men.^ 

The  possession  of  a  voice  that  is  not  a  handicap  but  an  aid 
in  teaching  is  just  as  essential  in  elementary  school  work.  Dr. 
Magdalene  Kramer,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Speech  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  expressed  well  the  im- 
portance of  a  good  voice  to  the  elementary  school  teacher  in 
the  following  words: 

When  the  child  enters  school,  he  spends  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  with  the  teacher,  whose  voice  and  speech  .  .  .  tend  to 
influence  not  only  the  voice  and  speech  but  the  personality  and 
general  well-being  of  the  child.  The  teacher  who  has  a  high- 
pitched,  nasal,  thin,  flat  voice  very  often  affects  children  in  such 
a  way  that  they  become  high  strung  and  excited.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  teacher  with  a  quiet,  well-pitched,  well-supported  voice, 
pleasing  in  quality,  usually  creates  for  the  child  a  feeling  of  calm- 
ness and  security,  which  is  essential  for  his  emotional  and  mental 
health.2 

The  fact  that  the  radio,  moving  pictures,  and  television  are 
making  Americans  more  and  more  speech-conscious  is  addi- 
tional reason  why  educators  should  form  adequate  habits  of 
voice  production. 

Voice  Production,  a  Total  Physical,  Mental, 
and  Emotional  Activity 

Among  the  factors  that  produce  better  voices  is  adequate 
use  of  the  whole  body  during  tone  production.  Many  of  the 
suggestions  in  Chapter  3  will  aid  in  the  development  of  a  bet- 
ter voice.  In  fact,  effective  voice  production,  covert  action, 
and  overt  action  are  closely  related.    The  total  bodily  response 

1  Stephen   Sheldon   Colvin,   An  Introduction   to  High  School   Teaching    (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,   1924),  pp.  230-31. 

2  Magdalene  Kramer,   "Speech   in   the   Elementary   School,"    Teachers   College 
Record,  XLII    (March,    1941),    509. 
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4.    Deep   Dissection  of  the   Abdominal   Wall.    (Adapted  from   Cunning- 
ham's Text-book  of  Anatomy,  Oxford  University  Press.) 


5.    The  Diaphragm  Between  Empty  Body  Cavities.    (Adapted  from  Stiles' 
Human  Physiology,  W.  B,  Saunders  Company.) 


6.    Diagrammatic   Sections  of  the   Body  in   Respiration.    (Adapted  from 
Huxley  and  Youman's  Physiology,  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.) 


Larynx 


7.    The  Lungs,  Trachea,  and  Larynx.    (Adapted  from  Toldt's  Atlas  of 
Human  Anatomy,  The  Macmillan  Company.) 
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essential  in  producing  effective  tones  is  most  vigorous  when 
abundant  mental  activity,  vivid  use  of  imagination,  and  ade- 
quate emotional  reaction  are  taking  place. 

EXERCISES 

Practice  the  following  exercise,  endeavoring  as  you  work  to 
think  so  keenly,  to  imagine  so  fully,  and  to  feel  so  deeply  that  ap- 
propriate response  of  your  whole  self  takes  place  as  you  speak : 

Respond  fully  enough  so  that,  as  you  say  Oh  each  time,  you  will 
express  each  of  the  moods  suggested : 

1.  Oh  (angry)  6.  Oh  (fearful) 

2.  Oh  (awed)  7.  Oh  (joyous) 

3.  Oh  (bored)  8.  Oh  (sad) 

4.  Oh  (cheerful)  9.  Oh  (sarcastic) 

5.  Oh  (disappointed)  10.  Oh  (startled) 

Basic  Elements  of  Voice  Production 

It  will  be  well  to  turn  now  to  a  study  of  the  voice  mechanism 
and  to  additional  facts  regarding  its  use  that  have  been  tested 
and  proved  sound  in  the  speech  laboratories  of  the  nation.^ 

Breathing. — When  a  teacher  endeavors  to  improve  the  use 
of  his  voice  mechanism  and  to  help  his  pupils  acquire  better 
habits  of  voice  production,  he  finds  that  an  understanding  of 
the  structure  and  operation  of  the  vocal  organs  is  decidedly 
helpful.*  This  understanding  may  well  begin  by  recalling  that 
the  voice  mechanism  is  a  wind  instrument,  somewhat  resembling 
a  bugle.  The  lungs,  together  with  the  walls  of  the  thorax, 
form  a  bellows,  which  vibrates  the  vocal  folds,  thus  producing 
sound.  Voice  production  is  an  adaptation  of  the  breathing 
process.^ 

Inhalation.  When  the  oxygen  supply  in  the  blood  stream 
becomes  low,  the  thorax  is  expanded  in  three  directions,  up  and 

3  Lyman  Spicer  Judson  and  Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  Voice  Science  (New 
York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1942),  chaps,  i,  ii,  iii. 

^  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray  and  Claude  Merton  Wise,  The  Bases  of  Speech  (rev. 
ed. ;  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1946),  chap.  iii. 

5  Ruth  B.  Manser  and  Leonard  Finlan,  The  Speaking  Voice  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  chap.  iii. 
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down,  side  to  side,  and  front  to  back.  The  external  intercostal 
muscles  and  other  related  muscles  contract,  raising  the  ribs 
and  enlarging  the  rib  cage.  The  diaphragm  (the  double-domed, 
tendinous  muscle  partition  between  the  thoracic  and  abdominal 
cavities)  flattens,  thus  lowering  and  drawing  forward  the 
domes  as  the  rib  cage  expands.  The  diaphragm  lowers  partly 
because  of  contraction  within  itself,  and  partly  because  the 
circumference  of  the  base  of  the  thorax  grows  larger  as  the 
ribs  are  raised,  the  diaphragm  being  attached  anteriorly  to  the 
breast  bone  and  laterally  to  the  six  lower  ribs.  By  this  means, 
the  relative  air  pressure  within  the  lungs  is  lessened.  Air  then 
rushes  through  the  nasal  passages  and  the  mouth  to  equalize 
air  pressure.    This  process  is  inhalation. 

Exhalation.  During  exhalation,  the  muscles  which  raised 
the  ribs  and  lowered  the  diaphragm  relax,  and  elastic  recoil 
takes  place.  Furthermore,  the  abdominal  muscles  and,  during 
forced  exhalation,  additional  muscles  attached  to  the  ribs,  con- 
tract, thus  decreasing  the  size  of  the  thoracic  chamber  and  ex- 
pelling the  carbon  dioxide-filled  air  from  the  lungs.  In  this 
manner,  people  inhale  and  exhale  rhythmically,  taking  slightly 
less  time  to  inhale  than  to  exhale. 

The  Lower  Respiratory  Tract.  The  lungs  are  elastic, 
sponge-like  structures.  They  contain  millions  of  tiny  sacs 
called  sacculi  alveoli,  in  which  the  oxygen  inhaled  is  exchanged 
for  carbon  dioxide.  From  the  tiny  sacs  lead  little  tubes.  These 
join  to  form  larger  and  larger  passages,  which  finally  unite  to 
form  the  trachea.  At  the  top  of  the  trachea  is  the  larynx.  The 
lower  respiratory  tract  supplies  the  air  which  is  used  by  the 
larynx  in  voice  production. 

Breathing  for  Speech.  The  type  of  breathing  that  Is 
usually  sought  by  those  who  are  interested  in  effective  voice 
production  is  approximately  that  which  occurs  when  one  is 
lying  upon  his  back.  During  this  period  of  concentration  on 
voice  production,  one  should  spend  some  time  over  a  period 
of  days  noticing  the  expansion  of  the  chest  and  of  the  middle 
of  the  body  as  he  lies  on  his  back  in  bed  at  night,  and  again 
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when  he  awakes  in  the  morning.  One  can  study  this  type  of 
breathing  by  placing  his  right  hand  over  his  chest  and  his  left 
hand  over  his  abdomen  as  he  inhales  and  exhales. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  breathing  to  live 
and  breathing  to  speak.  Among  the  principles  relating  to 
breathing  which  aid  in  voice  production  are  these : 

1.  The  rhythm  of  breathing  must  be  modified  and  adapted  to 
the  rhythm  of  speech. 

2.  The  mouth,  as  well  as  the  nasal  passages,  is  used  in  breath- 
ing during  speech. 

3.  Little  sips  of  air  should  be  taken  frequently  when  pausing 
between  phrases  so  that  the  breathing  will  be  unobtrusive 
and  shortness  of  breath  will  not  occur. 

4.  Unnecessary  tension  should  be  avoided. 

5.  Exhalation  should  be  so  controlled  that  it  contributes  prop- 
erly to  tone  production.  Weak,  quivering  tones  may  be  due 
to  poor  control  of  the  breathing  apparatus. 

6.  Loud  tones  require  considerable  pressure  in  exhalation,  but 
soft,  low  tones  require  very  little  pressure. 

7.  No  more  breath  should  be  used  than  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  tone  desired. 

8.  Proper  posture,  characterized  by  ease,  is  evident  when 
breathing  is  contributing  adequately  to  voice  production. 
Heaving  of  the  chest  or  shoulders  should  not  occur. 

EXERCISES 

These  exercises  will  be  helpful  when  you  are  learning  to  im- 
prove, during  speech,  the  use  of  those  muscles  that  control  breath- 
ing. 

L  Exercises  for  use  in  modifying  the  rhythm  of  breathing: 

a)  Inhale  gently,  counting  silently  to  five  as  you  inhale.  Exhale 
gently,  counting  silently  to  five  as  you  do  so.    Repeat  three  times. 

b)  Repeat  (o),  counting  to  seven. 

c)  Repeat  (a),  counting  to  ten. 

d)  Repeat  (a),  counting  to  fifteen. 

e)  Inhale  quickly  through  the  mouth.  Exhale  slowly  and  gently, 
counting  silently  to  ten  as  you  do  so. 

/)  Repeat  (e),  counting  to  fifteen. 
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2.  Exercises  for  learning  to  use  the  breathing  apparatus  suffi- 
ciently during  speech : 

a)  Take  a  deep  breath,  inhaling  and  exhaling  deliberately.  Fill 
the  lungs  as  full  as  possible  without  straining.  Hold  the  breath 
a  few  moments  before  exhaling.    Repeat  three  times. 

h)  Place  your  thumbs  just  above  your  hips.  Let  the  fingers  ex- 
tend toward  each  other  upon  the  abdomen.  Inhale  deliberately  and 
deeply,  noting  the  expansion  of  the  waist  as  you  inhale.  Exhale 
deliberately.    Repeat  three  times. 

c)  Place  the  palm  of  your  right  hand  on  the  muscular  region 
just  below  the  sternum.  Inhale  deliberately  and  deeply,  forcing  the 
palm  of  your  hand  outward  as  you  do  so.  Exhale  deliberately,  keep- 
ing your  palm  pressed  gently  against  your  epigastrium.  Repeat 
three  times.  Hereafter,  place  one  hand  upon  the  epigastrium  and 
press  gently  when  you  do  the  various  voice  exercises. 

3.  Exercises  for  acquiring  better  breath  control. 

a)  Inhale  gently  and  deeply.  Then  exhale  very  slowly,  pro- 
ducing the  sound  00  [u]  as  you  do  so.  Produce  a  soft  sound  and 
try  to  maintain  steady  volume. 

b)  Proceed  as  in  (a)  but  use  the  sound  e  [i]. 

c)  Proceed  as  in  (a)  but  use  the  sound  a  [a]. 

4.  Exercises  for  learning  to  conserve  breath  during  speech. 

a)  Articulate  easily  and  carefully  the  words  of  the  following 
quotation  without  using  any  breath  at  all.  Obviously  no  tone  will 
result.  Then  articulate  the  words,  using  no  more  breath  than  is 
necessary  to  produce  a  low,  mellow  tone. 

Her  voice  was  ever  soft, 

Gentle,  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman. 
— William  Shakespeare 

h)  Take  the  deepest  breath  you  can  without  straining.  Then 
produce  the  sound  ///////  as  softly  and  gently  as  you  can.  Use  no 
more  breath  than  is  necessary  in  making  the  sound.  Continue  the 
sound  as  long  as  you  can  without  difficulty. 

c)  Proceed  as  in  {h),  but  produce  the  sound  sssssss. 

d)  Take  a  deep  breath.  Then  count  gently  as  far  as  you  can 
without  straining.  Use  no  more  breath  than  is  necessary  to  reach 
20,  then  25,  then  30,  finally  35  and  even  40. 

e)  Take  as  deep  a  breath  as  you  can  without  straining.  Keep 
well  relaxed.  Say  the  alphabet.  In  doing  so  use  no  more  breath 
than  is  necessary. 


n 


Frontal  sinus  - 


Sphenoidal  sinus 


Hypophysis 


Pharyngeal  tonsil 

Orifice  of  auditory  tube 

Nasal  part  of  pharynx 

Anterior  arch  Qt  atlas 

Dens  of  epistropheus 

Oral  part  of  pharynx 
Body  of  epistropheus 

Epiglottis 

Laryngeal  part  of  pharynx 
Aryeptgtottic  fold 


Cricoid  cartilage 


Oesophagus  — 


Vestibule 


Frenulum  ftnguae 
Mylohyoideus 
Hyotd  bone 

Thyroid  cartilage 
Ventricular  fold 
Vocal  fold 

Cricoid  cartilage 
isthmus  of  thyroid  gland 


8.    Sagittal  Section  of  the  Nose,  Mouth,  Pharynx,  and  Larynx.    (Adapted 
from  Gray's  Anatomy,  Lea  &  Febiger.) 


9.    The  Vocal  Folds  During  One  Cycle  of  Movement  of  Low  Frequency. 
(Bell  Telephone  Laboratories.) 
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/)  Proceed  as  in  (e),  but  after  you  have  finished  saying  the  al- 
phabet ;  without  inhahng  begin  saying  it  a  second  time.  The  ob- 
jective is  the  ability  to  say  the  alphabet  twice  with  one  breath. 

Phonation. — Sound  consists  of  certain  vibrations  occurring 
in  a  material  medium,  usually  air.  The  human  ear  can  hear 
vibrations  which  range  from  about  twenty  per  second  to  about 
twenty  thousand  per  second.  A  very  low  bass  tone  has  a  fre- 
quency of  about  sixty- four  vibrations  a  second,  and  a  soprano's 
high  tones  have  a  frequency  of  about  a  thousand.  Air  being 
expelled  from  the  lungs  is  vibrated  to  become  sound  by  the 
vocal  folds  which  form  a  part  of  the  larynx.  The  vocal  folds 
of  women  average  about  five-twelfths  of  an  inch  in  length, 
whereas  those  of  men  average  about  seven-twelfths  of  an  inch. 

Structure  of  the  Larynx.  The  vocal  folds,  consisting 
of  wedge-shaped  muscles,  bordered  with  thin,  pearl-colored, 
connective  tissue,  and  standing  out  in  a  shelf-like  manner  from 
the  walls  of  the  larynx,  are  fastened  in  front  to  the  thyroid 
cartilage  and  at  the  rear  to  the  arytenoid  cartilages.^  The  thy- 
roid cartilage  helps  shield  the  front  of  the  vocal  folds  and  is 
known  in  men  as  the  Adam's  apple.  The  vocal  folds  meet  and 
join  at  the  point  where  they  are  fastened  to  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage. The  arytenoid  cartilages  to  which  the  vocal  folds  are 
fastened  at  the  rear  are  little  pyramid-like  structures  with  tri- 
angular concave  bases.  The  tiny  muscles  and  ligaments  which 
connect  them  to  the  rest  of  the  larynx  enable  them  to  pivot, 
slide,  and  tilt  in  such  a  way  as  to  move  the  vocal  folds  together 
and  apart.  Some  of  these  tiny  muscles  also  aid  in  tensing  and 
relaxing  the  vocal  folds.  In  this  way,  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
determine  to  a  high  degree  the  pitch,  and  to  some  extent,  the 
volume  and  quality  of  vowels  and  of  voiced  consonants. 

The  larynx  is  a  valve  capable  of  keeping  foreign  substances 
from  entrance  into  the  trachea  and  also  capable  of  imprisoning 
air  in  the  lungs  during  certain  types  of  physical  exertion.  It 
serves  these  basic  biological  functions  as  well  as  those  of  speech. 
Therefore,  its  use  in  speech  is  a  superimposed  or  overlaid  func- 


6 Virgil   A.   Anderson,    Training   the   Speaking    Voice    (New    York:    Oxford 
University  Press,  1942),  chap.  iii. 
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tion,  which  must  give  precedence  when  the  basic  biological  ac- 
tivities are  called  into  play. 

In  tone  production,  as  has  been  noted,  the  vocal  folds  are 
brought  close  enough  together  to  be  set  in  vibration  by  the 
escaping  breath  stream.  When  not  thus  in  use,  the  opening 
between  the  vocal  folds,  as  they  extend  from  front  to  back, 
resembles  a  triangle.  The  space  between  the  folds  is  called  the 
glottis. 

The  base  of  the  larynx  consists  of  a  ring-like  cartilage 
called  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  thyroid  cartilage  and  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  rest  upon  this  cartilage  and  are  connected 
with  it  by  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

Above  the  vocal  folds  is  a  second  set  of  protrusions  of  tis- 
sue known  as  the  false  vocal  folds.  They  are  not  used  directly 
in  voice  production,  though  they  may  affect  speech  sounds. 
Above  these,  the  hyoid  bone,  horseshoe-like  in  form,  helps  to 
hold  the  larynx  in  shape.  The  tongue  is  fastened  to  the  hyoid 
bone,  as  are  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  The  upper  por- 
tion of  the  larynx  consists  of  the  epiglottis,  a  cartilage  fastened 
in  front  to  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  extending  out  over  the 
larynx  somewhat  as  does  the  upper  part  of  the  flower  known 
as  a  jack-in-the-pulpit. 

The  Use  of  the  Larynx  in  Voice  Production.  The 
use  of  the  larynx  in  speech  is  largely  automatic.  There  is  little, 
therefore,  that  one  can  do  directly  to  improve  its  use;  yet  that 
little  is  highly  important.  Human  beings  have  a  tendency  to 
tense  the  muscles  of  the  throat  so  much  in  speech  that  they  are 
unable  to  proauce  tones  of  good  quality.^  Harsh  tones,  hoarse- 
ness, stridency,  flat  tones,  and  sometimes  nasality,  are  accentu- 
ated by  constriction  in  the  larynx.  The  following  suggestions 
are  included,  therefore,  as  aids  to  a  better  use  of  the  laryngeal 
structures  during  speech : 

1.  Good  health,  providing  as  it  does  better  tonicity,  better 
bodily  control,  and  more  poise,  enables  one  to  employ  the 
larynx  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  better  tones. 


''  C.    Raymond    Van    Dusen,    Training    the    Voice    for    Speech    (New    York : 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1943),  chaps,  vi,  vii,  viii,  ix. 
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2.  Absence  of  weariness  and  nerve  strain  results  similarly  in 
more  effective  use  of  the  larynx. 

3.  Mingling  freely  with  others,  interesting  one's  self  in  many 
types  of  situations  and  activities,  acquiring  a  feeling  of  being 
at  home  in  the  world  tend  to  give  one  a  poise  that  enables 
him  to  speak  without  undue  laryngeal  tension. 

4.  Cultivating  an  objective  point  of  view,  and  thus  forgetting 
one's  self  by  becoming  interested  in  ideas,  in  facts,  in  things, 
and  in  other  people  is  important. 

5.  An  unhurried  manner  and  gentle  responses  aid  in  forming 
the  habit  of  using  the  larynx  with  proper  ease,  for  the  voice 
mechanism  is,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  whole  body. 

6.  Well-fitting  clothing  aids  in  initiating  tone.  A  tight  collar, 
tight  shoes,  or  other  clothing  which  produces  irritation  may 
result  in  tensions  that  reveal  themselves  in  less  effective  use 
of  the  larynx. 

7.  Interesting  one's  self  in  pleasing  tone  quality  as  heard  over 
the  radio,  at  the  moving  picture  theater,  in  listening  to 
public  speakers,  and  in  normal  social  contacts  aids  in  se- 
curing the  degree  of  tension  needed  in  producing  sounds  of 
desirable  quality. 

8.  The  use  of  relaxation  exercises  is  helpful. 

9.  Much  practice  in  reading  and  in  speaking  with  the  greatest 
degree  of  relaxation  which  the  tone  permits  must  some- 
times be  carried  on  in  order  to  form  the  habit  of  using  the 
larynx  with  that  degree  of  relaxation  which  will  result  in 
voice  production  at  its  best.^ 

EXERCISES 

1.  Assume  a  good  standing  position.  Tense  your  hands,  your 
toes,  and  your  jaw.  Become  rigid.  Then  relax.  Relax  your  fin- 
gers, hands,  and  arms.  Relax  your  feet  and  legs.  Relax  your 
head,  your  neck,  and  your  torso  as  fully  as  you  can.  Endeavor  to 
become  as  limp  as  a  rag  doll. 

2.  Nod  your  head  lazily  forward  and  backward  five  times,  as  in 
expressing  approval. 

3.  Try  saying  these  stanzas  of  "The  Day  is  Done"  with  as  com- 
plete relaxation  as  possible.    Speak  softly  and  gently.    Make  the 

s  Edmund  Jacobson,  You  Must  Relax  (3d  ed. ;  New  York :  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1948). 
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work  seemingly  effortless  and  encourage  low  pitch.    Speak  de- 
liberately 

The  day  is  done,  and  the  darkness 

Falls  from  the  wings  of  Night, 
As  a  feather  is  wafted  downward 

From  an  eagle  in  its  flight. 

I  see  the  lights  of  the  village 

Gleam  through  the  rain  and  the  mist, 

And  a  feeling  of  sadness  comes  o'er  me 
That  my  soul  cannot  resist : 

A  feeling  of  sadness  and  longing. 

That  is  not  akin  to  pain, 
And  resembles  sorrow  only 

As  the  mist  resembles  the  rain. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

Changing  frequency,  amplitude,  pattern,  and  duration  of  the 
vibration  of  the  vocal  folds  is  important  in  determining  the  pitch, 
loudness,  quality,  and  tempo  of  speech  sounds.  Hence,  most  of 
the  exercises  in  the  chapters  relating  to  the  use  of  the  voice  are  to 
some  extent  exercises  in  securing  more  adequate  functioning  of  the 
laryngeal  structures. 

Resonance. — The  tone  that  is  heard  when  the  vocal  folds  are 
set  in  vibration  is  the  product  of  the  vibration  of  the  vocal 
folds,  plus  the  natural  frequencies  of  the  harmonic  and  in- 
harmonic vibrations  set  up  in  the  cavities  of  the  larynx,  the 
pharynx,  the  mouth,  and  the  nose.  To  some  extent  other  sec- 
tions of  the  upper  part  of  the  body  are  set  into  forced  vibra- 
tion, which,  though  technically  not  resonance,  may  contribute 
to  the  final  sound  complex.^ 

The  basic  theory  of  voice  production  is  not  yet  fully  enough 
established  so  that  we  can  be  certain  that  all  phenomena  usually 
classed  under  resonance  are  of  a  type  which  would  be  so 
termed  by  physicists.  Furthermore,  the  distinction  between 
resonance  and  articulation  is  arbitrary.    In  practice,    factors 

9  Harriett  Elizabeth  Grim,  Practical  Voice  Training   (New  York:   Appleton- 
Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1948),  chap  viii. 
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affecting  one  will  also  affect  the  other.  It  is  a  convenience  in 
acquiring  good  speech  habits,  however,  to  make  this  distinc- 
tion. With  these  cautions  in  mind  and  to  facilitate  the  task 
of  voice  improvement,  the  term  resonance  is  used  in  this  chap- 
ter.   Similarly,  Chapter  6  deals  with  both  ''articulation"  and 


''resonance.' 


Five  principles  which  relate  to  the  use  of  the  resonators 
have  long  been  recognized  by  teachers  of  speech. ^^  The  first 
of  these  is  optimum  relaxation;  the  second,  optimum  openness 
of  the  resonators;  the  third,  frontal  placement;  the  fourth, 
proper  use  of  nasal  resonance;  and  the  fifth,  adequate  utiliza- 
tion of  the  resonators. 

Optimum  Relaxation.  The  resonators  do  their  best  work, 
as  do  the  initiators  of  tone,  when  undue  tension  is  not  present. 
The  pharynx,  lower  jaw,  lips,  and  tongue  often  become  so 
tense  when  inadequately  trained  speakers  are  talking  that  the 
tones  produced  are  flat,  metallic,  or  strident.  For  that  reason, 
the  reader  should  review  the  relaxation  exercises  which  follow 
the  topic  on  phonation.  In  addition,  practice  many  times  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  the  exercises  which  follow. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Let  the  tongue  relax  and  lie  limp  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Relax  the  lower  jaw.  Open  your  mouth  wide,  letting  the 
lower  jaw  fall  relaxed  as  you  do  so.    Repeat  five  times. 

3.  Use  the  absolute  minimum  of  tension  as  you  read  this  sonnet 
aloud  several  times.  Speak  slowly  in  tones  which  are  low  in  pitch 
and  in  loudness. 

Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair: 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty : 
This  City  now  doth,  like  a  garment,  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning ;  silent,  bare, 


1^  F.  Lincoln  D.  Holmes,  A  Handbook  of  Voice  and  Diction   (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,   1940),  chap.  ii. 
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Ships,  towers,  domes,  theatres,  and  temples  lie 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky ; 

All  bright  and  glittering  in  the  smokeless  air. 

Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 

In  his  first  splendour,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 

Ne'er  saw  I,  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep ! 

The  river  glideth  at  his  own  sweet  will : 

Dear  God  !  the  very  houses  seem  asleep ; 

And  all  that  mighty  heart  is  lying  still ! 

— William  Wordsworth 

Optimum  Openness  of  the  Resonators.  For  the  produc- 
tion of  all  vowels  and  some  consonants,  there  is  an  optimum 
adjustment  of  the  resonance  cavities.  In  order  to  use  the  reso- 
nators well,  many  people  find  it  necessary  to  open  their  mouths 
wider  when  producing  speech  sounds  which  permit  greater 
openness.  Thin  tones,  weak  tones,  and  muffled  tones  may  be 
due,  in  part,  to  keeping  the  teeth  too  close  together.  It  is  well 
to  cultivate  the  habit  of  opening  the  mouth  vertically  so  as 
to  suggest  the  letter  o,  not  horizontally  with  the  corners  drawn 
back  toward  the  ears,  except  possibly  on  the  e  [i]  and  i  \i\ 
sounds. 

Openness  of  the  resonators  is  not  only  a  matter  of  opening 
the  mouth,  but  also  of  keeping  the  passageway  from  the  mouth 
to  the  pharynx  (the  isthmus  of  fauces)  sufficiently  open  during 
speech. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Yawn  lazily  three  times. 

2.  Begin  to  yawn,  then  complete  the  yawn  by  saying  ah.  Repeat 
three  times.  Concentrate  on  keeping  the  throat  relaxed  and  the 
back  of  the  mouth  well  open. 

3.  Open  your  resonators  well  as  you  read  the  following  stanza : 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean — roll ! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain; 
Man  marks  the  earth  with  ruin — his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore; — upon  the  watery  plain 
The  wrecks  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  shadow  of  man's  ravage,  save  his  own, 
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When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thy  depths  with  bubbling  groan, 
Without  a  grave,  unknell'd,  uncoffin'd,  and  unknown. 

— Lord  Byron 

Frontal  Placement.  Students  of  tone  production  have 
long  known  that  being  conscious  at  times  of  using  the  fore- 
part of  the  mouth  in  speech  may  improve  voice  quality.  Dur- 
ing effective  tone  production  the  breath  stream  frequently  seems 
to  be  so  directed  that  it  strikes  against  the  hard  palate  just  back 
of  the  upper  teeth.  This  experience  is  a  purely  subjective  one, 
but  it  is  often  helpful.  Concentrating  upon  making  greater 
use  of  the  lips  also  aids  in  improving  the  quality  of  speech. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Say  e  [i],  a  [a];  e  [i],  a  [a];  e  [i],  a  [a]  gently  and  deliberately. 
Think  of  the  breath  stream  as  striking  against  the  hard  palate  just 
back  of  the  upper  teeth.    Repeat  five  times. 

2.  Repeat  Exercise  1,  using  the  sounds  a  [a],  0  [o],  0  [o]. 

3.  Say  the  following  lists  of  words  several  times.  Think  only  of 
making  extensive  use  of  the  lips.  Concentrate  upon  deliberate  pro- 
duction of  the  p  [p],  b  [b],  w  [w],  60  [u],  06  [u],  and  6  [o]  sounds: 
pad,  pan,  pet;  base,  bat,  bees;  wand,  war,  wear;  boom,  doom,  loom; 
book,  cook,  took;  all,  ball,  call. 

4.  Read  the  following  stanzas  from  "Sweet  Afton"  several  times 
in  soft,  low  tones,  and  with  exaggerated  lip  action. 

Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  among  thy  green  braes ! 
Flow  gently,  I'll  sing  thee  a  song  in  thy  praise ! 
My  Mary's  asleep  by  thy  murmuring  stream — 
Flow  gently,  sweet  Afton,  disturb  not  her  dream ! 

How  pleasant  thy  banks  and  green  valleys  below, 
Where  wild  in  the  woodlands  the  primroses  blow 
There  oft,  as  mild  Ev'ning  weeps  over  the  lea, 
The  sweet-scented  birk  shades  my  Mary  and  me. 

— Robert  Burns 

5.  Now  read  the  stanzas  above  a  number  of  times,  concentrating 
upon  the  problem  of  focusing  the  breath  stream  upon  the  front  of  the 
hard  palate  when  vowel  sounds  are  produced.  Endeavor  to  speak 
with  ease. 
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Proper  Use  of  Nasal  Resonance.  The  nasal  passages,  as 
has  been  stated,  form  one  of  the  resonators.  In  the  production 
of  the  consonants,  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [q],  the  passage  through 
the  mouth  is  closed,  and  vocalized  breath  is  emitted  through  the 
nose.  Laboratory  research  has  shown  that  nasal  resonance  may 
occur  also  in  the  production  of  many  speech  sounds.  When  the 
soft  palate  and  the  opposite  wall  of  the  nasopharynx  approach 
each  other  too  closely  in  voice  production,  the  result  is  a  deadened, 
mufHed  effect,  for  the  tone  lacks  the  added  richness  produced  by 
adequate  nasal  resonance.  On  the  other  hand,  when  the  soft 
palate  is  lowered  too  far,  excessive  nasal  resonance  occurs  and  the 
result  is  a  displeasing  tone.  Consequently,  one  of  the  problems 
of  the  student  of  voice  production  is  to  learn  to  keep  the  nasal 
port  open  enough  so  that  abundance  of  nasal  resonance  occurs, 
but  not  so  far  open  that  any  trace  of  nasality  appears.  Research 
has  also  shown  that  tension  in  the  resonators  and  holding  the 
tongue  too  high  in  the  mouth  contribute  to  nasality.  Humming, 
and  drilling  upon  words  which  contain  many  m  [m],  n  [n],  and 
ng  [r)]  sounds  are  helpful  in  acquiring  a  properly  adjusted  nasal 
port  and  related  structures. 

EXERCISES 

1.  Take  a  deep  breath,  then  hum  m  [m]  gently,  using  no  more 
air  than  is  necessary.    See  how  long  you  can  continue  humming. 

2.  Hum  n  [n]  in  a  similar  manner,  then  ng  [13]. 

3.  Practice  the  following  syllables  and  words  many  times.  Try  to 
adjust  your  soft  palate  so  that  you  produce  full,  rich  tones.  Work  for 
ringing,  nasal  consonants,  at  the  same  time  avoiding  excessive  nasality 
in  the  production  of  the  adjacent  vowel  sounds.  Aim,  am,  in,  an,  on; 
may,  me,  moo,  nay,  no;  maim,  mime,  nan,  nun,  noon;  erne,  ana,  oomoo, 
ono,  ana. 

4.  Say  the  following  words  slowly,  encouraging  abundance  of  reso- 
nance upon  the  nasal  consonants  but  avoiding  excessive  nasality  in 
producing  the  adjacent  sounds :  mammoth,  mankind,  member,  mem- 
brane, mimic,  mindful,  moment,  momentum,  hanging,  longing,  ringing, 
unsung. 

Adequate  Utilization  of  the  Resonators.  Exercises 
that  allow  the  resonators  to  respond  to  their  full  capacity  tend^ 
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to  improve  tone  production.  Optimum  openness  of  the  resona- 
tors and  a  rate  of  speaking  that  is  not  too  rapid  enables  the 
cavities  to  resonate  more  fully  during  the  production  of  each 
sound.  Activities  such  as  those  which  follow  help  to  develop 
more  effective  use  of  the  resonators.  It  is  well  to  begin  work- 
ing on  the  problem  by  reviewing  the  humming  exercises  that 
appear  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 


EXERCISES 

1.  Relax!  Inhale!  Hum  the  sound  m  [m],  continuing  the  sound 
until  the  breath  supply  has  been  exhausted.  Try  it  again,  encouraging 
the  lips  to  tingle.  Then  hum,  noticing  the  vibration  in  the  region  of  the 
face  between  the  upper  lip  and  the  eyes.  Hum  again,  noticing  vibra- 
tion in  the  region  of  the  forehead.  Hum  once  more  as  you  note  vibra- 
tion of  the  chest. 

2.  Relax  the  muscles  of  the  voice  mechanism.  Then  produce  the 
sounds  n  [n],  ng  [13],  /  [1],  do  [u],  and  a  [a].  Take  a  fairly  deep  breath 
before  speaking  each  one;  continue  it  as  long  as  you  can. 

3.  Say  the  back  vowel  sounds,  a  [a],  d  [d],  0  [o],  00  [u],  slowly  and 
gently,  encouraging  resonance  so  that  the  result  reminds  you  of  chant- 
ing. Try  chanting  them  in  medium  pitch,  then  in  a  pitch  which  is 
somewhat  higher  than  you  usually  use.  Try  them  in  your  usual  pitch 
again,  then  in  pitch  which  is  a  little  lower,  and  finally  in  a  pitch  which 
is  a  little  lower  still. 

4.  Chant  softly  the  following  stanza  from  Charles  Divine's  poem, 
**The  Garden  Full  of  Song."  Encourage  resonance  not  only  on  vowel 
sounds,  but  also  in  producing  the  voiced  consonants,  6  [b],  w  [m],  w  [w], 
V  [v],-^[S],  d  [d],  n  [n],  /  [1],  r  [r],  z  [z],  zh  [5],  y  [j],  g  [g],  and  ng  [q]. 

There's  a  garden  full  of  hours,  shut  against  the  Paris  streets, 
Yellow  wall  of  cloistered  ivy  and  of  time, 
Bells  of  fifty  tinkling  towers  hold  a  rendezvous  of  beats, 
Mating  tones  and  airs  in  search  of  gentle  rime. 

5.  Read  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning's  "Sonnet  XLIII"  deliber- 
ately and  gently.  Linger  long  enough  upon  many  of  the  vowels  and 
voiced  consonants,  b  [b],  m  [m],  w  [w],  t;  [v],-^  [t5],  </  [d],  «  [n],  /  [1], 
r  [r],  z  [z],  zh  [3],  y  [j],  g  [g],  and  ng  [g],  to  produce  tones  which  are  rich 
because  of  the  large  use  which  you  have  made  of  your  resonators. 
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How  do  I  love  thee?    Let  me  count  the  ways. 

I  love  thee  to  the  depth  and  breadth  and  height 

My  soul  can  reach,  when  feeling  out  of  sight 

For  the  ends  of  Being  and  ideal  Grace. 

I  love  thee  to  the  level  of  every  day's 

Most  quiet  need,  by  sun  and  candle-light. 

I  love  thee  freely,  as  men  strive  for  Right ; 

I  love  thee  purely,  as  they  turn  from  Praise. 

I  love  thee  with  the  passion  put  to  use 

In  my  old  griefs,  and  with  my  childhood's  faith. 

I  love  thee  with  a  love  I  seemed  to  lose 

With  my  lost  saints, — I  love  thee  with  the  breath, 

Smiles,  tears,  of  all  my  life  ! — and,  if  God  choose, 

I  shall  but  love  thee  better  after  death. 

Articulation. — The  breathing  muscles,  the  vocal  bands,  and 
the  resonators  produce  the  raw  sounds  that  are  transformed 
into  specific  speech  sounds  by  the  articulators.  The  principal 
articulators  consist  of  the  tongue,  the  teeth,  the  lips,  and  the  soft 
palate.  Matters  relating  to  articulation  are  discussed  in  Chap- 
ter 6. 

Well  Coordinated  Use  of  the  Parts  of  the 
Voice  Mechanism 

Having  considered  the  use  of  the  breathing  muscles,  of  the 
vocal  bands,  and  of  the  resonators,  the  reader  is  ready  to  take 
an  overview  of  voice  production.  The  proper  functioning  of 
the  various  parts  of  the  voice  mechanism  must  obviously  be 
coordinated,  unified,  and  so  employed  that  clear,  meaningful, 
and  appropriate  tones  result. 

Improving  Support  of  Tone — The  task  of  improving  the 
unified  functioning  of  the  voice  mechanism  can  be  carried  on 
while  developing  adequate  support  of  tone.^^ 

When  one  is  talking  quietly,  it  is  relatively  easy  to  use  the 
various  parts  of  the  voice  mechanism  correctly.  When  a  person 
becomes  animated,  however;  when  he  employs  positive,  force- 
ful speech ;  when  he  wishes  to  make  himself  heard  at  a  distance, 

11  Victor  A.  Fields  and  James  F.  Bender,  Voice  and  Diction  (New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1949),  pp.  49-55. 
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it  is  difficult,  if  he  lacks  skill  in  voice  production,  to  keep  his 
throat  muscles  from  becoming  too  tense.  Harsh  tones,  hoarse- 
ness, shrillness,  and  stridency  (as  previously  noted),  are  caused 
by  strain  in  the  muscles  of  the  larynx.  To  keep  these  faults 
of  voice  quality  from  appearing,  one  should  feel  that  the  force 
used  during  vigorous  speech  is  generated  by  the  waist  muscles 
and  not  by  the  muscles  of  phonation.  Adequate  use  of  the  ab- 
dominal muscles  and  of  the  diaphragm  during  speech  is  known 
as  support  of  tone. 

In  practicing  the  following  exercises,  one  should  endeavor 
to  make  the  resonators,  the  muscles  of  phonation,  and  the 
breathing  muscles  function  easily,  smoothly,  rhythmically,  and 
harmoniously.  In  doing  this,  one  should  be  particularly  con- 
cerned about  maintaining  a  relaxed  and  open  pharynx.  Effort 
should  be  centered  in  the  abdominal  muscles. 

EXERCISES 

The  exercises  that  follow  should  be  practiced  while  assuming 
a  standing  position  which  contributes  to  good  voice  production. 
Remember  to  press  the  epigastrium  gently  with  the  palm  of  one 
hand  as  you  practice. 

1.  Open  your  mouth  a  little  and  cough  gently. 

2.  a)  Count  very  softly  to  five,  encouraging  the  waist  muscles 
to  respond  as  you  do  so.  Endeavor  also  to  make  proper  use  of 
your  larynx  and  resonators  as  you  speak.    Repeat  three  times. 

b)  Repeat,  using  a  little  less  air  pressure  than  you  usually  do  in 
speech. 

c)  Repeat,  using  average  air  pressure. 

d)  Repeat,  using  a  little  greater  air  pressure  than  you  usually  do 
in  speech. 

e)  Repeat,  placing  still  more  pressure  on  the  breath  stream. 
/)  Repeat,  producing  as  much  loudness  as  you  can  without  mis- 
using your  larynx  and  resonators. 

3.  Employ  the  whole  voice  mechanism  properly  as  you  say  the 
following  passages.  Make  certain  that  the  abdominal  muscles  are 
providing  adequate  support. 

1.  Right  about  face  !    Forward  march  ! 

2.  Left!  Right!  Left!  Right!  Left!  Right! 

3.  Boomlay,  boomlay,  boomlay,  boom ! 
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4.  Stress  smooth  movement  of  the  abdominal  body  wall  while 
reading  the  following  excerpt.  Do  not  forget,  however,  to  make  the 
best  possible  use  of  the  entire  vocal  mechanism. 

Gold!    Gold!    Gold!    Gold! 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammer'd,  and  roll'd; 
Heavy  to  get,  and  light  to  hold; 
Hoarded,  bartered,  bought,  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrow'd,  squander'd,  doled: 
Spurn'd  by  the  young,  but  hugg'd  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  churchyard  mold ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold ; 
Gold!    Gold!    Gold!    Gold! 

— Thomas  Hood 

5.  Read  the  following  passage  with  as  much  loudness  as  you  can 
produce  without  misusing  any  part  of  the  voice  mechanism.  On 
the  other  hand,  endeavor  to  employ  every  principle  relating  to  voice 
production  which  has  appeared  previously  in  this  chapter.  Check 
carefully  upon  the  use  of  the  waist  muscles  in  controlling  tone. 

Now  glory  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  from  whom  all  glories  are ! 
And  glory  to  our  Sovereign  Liege,  King  Henry  of  Navarre ! 
Now  let  there  be  the  merry  sound  of  music  and  of  dance. 
Through  thy  cornfields  green,  and  sunny  vales,  O  pleasant  land  of 

France ! 
And  thou,  Rochelle,  our  own  Rochelle,  proud  city  of  the  waters, 
Again  let  rapture  light  the  eyes  of  all  thy  mourning  daughters. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  a  single  field  hath  turned  the  chance  of  war. 
Hurrah !  hurrah !  for  Ivry,  and  Henry  of  Navarre ! 

— Thomas  Babington  Macaulay 

Perfecting  Synthesis. — Without  giving  particular  thought 
to  the  use  of  any  one  part  of  the  voice  mechanism,  unless  the 
speaker  becomes  conscious  that  it  is  not  functioning  properly,  he 
should  read  the  following  passages  many  times,  seeking  to  pro- 
duce tones  that  convey  thought  and  feeling  with  ease.  It  is  this 
complete,  well-synchronized  use  of  the  voice  mechanism  toward 
which  the  student  has  been  working  throughout  this  chapter. 
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She  Dwelt  Among  the  Untrodden  Ways 

She  dwelt  among  the  untrodden  ways 

Beside  the  springs  of  Dove, 
A  Maid  whom  there  were  none  to  praise 

And  very  few  to  love : 

A  violet  by  a  mossy  stone 

Half  hidden  from  the  eye ! 
— Fair  as  a  star,  when  only  one 

Is  shining  in  the  sky. 

She  lived  unknown,  and  few  could  know 

When  Lucy  ceased  to  be ; 
But  she  is  in  her  grave,  and,  oh, 

The  difference  to  me ! 

— William  Wordsworth 


Hunting  Song 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

On  the  mountain  dawns  the  day, 

All  the  jolly  chase  is  here, 

With  hawk,  and  horse,  and  hunting-spear! 

Hounds  are  in  their  couples  yelling. 

Hawks  are  whistling,  horns  are  knelling, 

Merrily,  merrily,  mingle  they, 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay, 

The  mist  has  left  the  mountain  gray, 

Springlets  in  the  dawn  are  steaming, 

Diamonds  on  the  brake  are  gleaming : 

And  foresters  have  busy  been. 

To  track  the  buck  in  thicket  green ; 

Now  we  come  to  chant  our  lay, 

"Waken,  lords  and  ladies  gay." 

—Sir  Walter  Scott 
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Hearing  and  Ear  Training 

Hearing  is  closely  related  to  voice  production.  We  tend 
to  speak  as  we  hear  others  speak.  Furthermore,  unpleasant 
voice  quality  and  indistinct  speech  are  sometimes  the  result 
of  defective  hearing.  If  the  student  has  any  reason  to  believe 
that  his  hearing  is  impaired,  he  should  have  it  checked  by 
means  of  an  audiometer  and  take  such  steps  as  an  otologist  rec- 
ommends to  have  his  hearing  corrected. 

For  those  interested  in  speech  improvement  whose  hearing 
acuity  is  satisfactory,  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  ear 
training.  Among  the  most  important  things  in  which  to  inter- 
est one's  self  when  studying  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  is  becoming 
able  to  make  finer  auditory  discriminations.  A  related  phase 
of  learning  to  use  the  voice  effectively  is  acquiring  skill  in 
creating  auditory  images  for  use  as  guides  in  acquiring  more 
acceptable  speech  skills. 

This  volume  was  planned  to  provide  ear  training.  The 
various  suggestions  and  directions  it  contains  regarding  voice 
production  may  be  made  more  valuable  by  realizing  that  they 
require  critical  listening,  to  one's  self  and  to  others.  One  can 
also  increase  the  value  of  the  voice  exercises  through  the  use 
of  vivid,  prolonged,  reproductive  auditory  imagery,  and  some- 
times, through  the  use  of  creative  auditory  imagery. 

As  an  aid  in  ear  training,  it  is  well  to  listen  carefully  to 
those  whose  speech  is  especially  good,  to  analyze  the  voice  and 
diction  of  public  speakers,  readers,  and  actors,  to  compare  and 
contrast  the  speaking  style  of  those  appearing  in  motion  pic- 
tures, and  on  radio  and  video  programs,  particularly  those 
who  are  recognized  for  the  excellence  of  their  speech,  and  to 
take  increased  interest  in  singing  and  in  instrumental  music — 
most  of  all,  in  the  best  of  music.  It  pays  to  build  a  library 
of  phonograph  records  containing  choice  instrumental  and 
vocal  music.  The  library  should  above  all  contain  materials 
read  and  spoken  by  the  ablest  American  speakers,  readers,  and 
actors.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  more  minute  and  varied 
changes  in  tone  one  becomes  able  to  sense,  and  the  more  he 
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can  improve  his  use  of  auditory  imagery,  the  greater  the  speech 
skill  that  he  can  develop. 

While  following  the  preceding  directions,  the  student  should 
have  made  considerable  progress  in  using  his  voice  instrument 
well.  If  his  vocal  organs  are  not  diseased  or  misshapen,  any 
slight  tendency  he  may  have  had  toward  audible  breathing, 
breathiness,  huskiness,  harshness,  stridency,  flat  tones,  metallic 
tones,  nasal  tones,  denasalized  tones,  or  thin  tones  may  have 
disappeared.  It  takes  most  students  of  speech  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  however,  to  acquire  adequate  habits  of  voice 
production.  So  it  is  likely  that  the  reader  will  find  it  profitable 
to  continue  drilling  upon  the  exercises  in  this  chapter  until  he 
is  certain  that  he  applies  habitually  in  everyday  speech  the  prin- 
ciples regarding  phonation  with  which  the  exercises  deal. 

If  the  reader  finds  that  his  voice  mechanism  is  not  function- 
ing properly  because  of  malformation  or  for  pathological  rea- 
sons, he  should  go  to  the  physician,  surgeon,  dentist,  or  ortho- 
dontist whose  services  he  requires.  Should  the  reader  be  aware 
that  his  hearing  is  defective,  he  should  go  to  an  otologist  for 
help. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  to  read  for  your  classmates  a  selection  that  will  re- 
quire not  more  than  four  minutes.  Endeavor  to  use  your  voice 
mechanism  properly  as  you  read. 

2.  Take  an  increasing  interest  in  the  voices  of  those  about  you. 
Notice  the  manner  in  which  each  uses  his  voice  mechanism,  par- 
ticularly in  the  use  of  the  breathing  muscles,  the  larynx,  and  the 
resonators.  Compare  some  of  the  voices  that  you  hear  from  day 
to  day. 


Chapter  5 
VOCAL  COMMUNICATION 

Factors  That  Contribute  to  Effective 
Vocal  Communication 

We  shall  now  consider  voice  production  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  fundamental  aspects  of  sounds — time,  loudness, 
pitch,  and  quality.  Since  speech  is  sound,  it  is  obvious  that  we 
must  consider  these  characteristics  as  we  undertake  to  increase 
our  skill  in  vocal  communication.  With  this  in  mind,  school 
administrators  often  suggest  that  the  teachers  whom  they 
supervise  speak  more  rapidly  or  more  deliberately,  that  they 
speak  more  quietly  or  more  firmly,  that  they  talk  in  lower  pitch, 
or  that  they  use  voice  quality  which  suggests  friendliness  or 
encouragement. 

In  fact,  differences  in  the  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality 
of  speech  sounds  aid  in  the  expression  of  ideas  and  of  emo- 
tions, just  as  words  do.  One's  oral  communication  can  be 
made  much  more  effective  by  developing  facility  in  producing 
a  larger  number  of  differences  in  time,  more  degrees  of  loud- 
ness, wider  pitch  range,  and  greater  variety  in  quality. 

Some  of  the  statements  in  the  preceding  paragraph  are  il- 
lustrated by  an  investigation  made  at  the  University  of  Iowa 
by  Murray  and  Tiffin.^  They  studied  the  pitch,  loudness  (in- 
tensity), and  time  (duration)  characteristics  of  eighty-eight  of 
the  poorest  voices  in  a  university  freshman  class,  forty-six  of 
the  best  voices  in  the  class,  and  the  voices  of  twenty-six  in- 
structors and  advanced  students  in  the  speech  department. 
Throughout  the  study  the  poorest  freshman  voices  were  re- 
ferred  to   as   poor  voices;   the   best    freshman    voices    were 

1  Elwood  Murray  and  Joseph  Tiffin,  "An  Analysis  of  Some  Basic  Aspects  of 
Effective  Speech,"  Archives  of  Speech,  I  (January,  1934),  81-82. 
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referred  to  as  good  voices;  and  the  faculty  and  advanced  stu- 
dent voices  as  trained  voices.  The  investigation  revealed  that 
the  good  voices  were  characterized  by  more  variation  in  pitch, 
intensity  (loudness),  and  duration  (time)  than  the  poor  voices; 
that  the  speakers  with  trained  voices  employed  significantly 
more  vocal  variety  than  the  speakers  with  good  voices,  and 
much  more  vocal  variety  than  the  speakers  with  poor  voices. 
Murray  and  Tiffin  did  not  investigate  the  quality  factor  in 
speech  sounds;  but  in  studying  effects  of  modes  of  public 
reading,  Woolbert  concluded  that  voices  characterized  by  a 
wide  degree  of  change  in  quality  are  greatly  superior  to  voices 
which  lack  variety  in  quality.^ 

A  teacher  finds  that  an  adequate  tone  vocabulary  can  convey 
fine  distinctions  of  thought  and  delicate  shades  of  emotion  for 
which  words  are  inadequate.  Even  in  meeting  ordinary  school 
situations,  a  teacher  senses  repeatedly  that  the  way  he  says 
things  is  more  important  in  conveying  meaning  than  are  the 
words  he  uses.  Yet  monotone  is  one  of  the  most  prevalent 
and  serious  speech  defects  encountered  among  teachers. 

As  the  reader  proceeds  through  this  chapter,  considering 
first  the  time  factor  in  speech  and  then  the  more  basic  aspects 
of  voice — loudness,  pitch,  and  quality — he  should  note  an  in- 
crease in  his  insight  regarding  the  uses  and  the  possibilities 
of  vocal  communication.* 

Skilful  Use  of  Time 

The  time  element  of  speech  means  the  rapidity  or  slowness 
of  utterance,  and  the  space  of  time  that  elapses  between  words. 
When  one  studies  this  characteristic  of  speech,  five  phases  be- 
come apparent :  (1)  grouping,  (2)  pausing,  (3)  variations  in 
rate,  (4)  quantity,  and  (5)  rhythm. 

Grouping — In  order  to  express  meaning  clearly,  it  often 
proves  helpful  to  speak  together  groups  of  words  used  in  con- 

2  Charles  H.  Woolbert,  "Effects  of  Various  Modes  of  Public  Reading,"  Journal 
of  Applied  Psychology,  IV  (June-September,  1920),  184. 

^Andrew  Thomas  Weaver,  Speech  Forms  and  Principles  (rev.  ed. ;  New  York: 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951),  chap.  vi. 
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veying  one  idea  as  though  they  were  syllables  of  a  single  word. 
Most  people  make  sufficient  use  of  this  principle,  for  they  think 
in  terms  of  ideas  and  naturally  say  together  the  words  that 
express  those  ideas.  But  occasionally  cluttered  speech,  drawl- 
ing, or  poor  oral  reading  is  heard  in  which  satisfactory  group- 
ing does  not  occur.  The  following  sentence  has  been  so  di- 
vided as  to  indicate  groups  that  may  be  used  in  speaking : 

So  live  with  thy  friend 

that  if  he  become  thine  enemy 

he  can  do  thee  no  harm. — Marcus  Tullius  Cicero 

When,  in  reading  aloud,  several  individuals  undertake  to 
place  related  words  in  appropriate  groups,  differences  of  opin- 
ion arise  as  to  how  to  arrange  groupings  that  will  best  express 
the  author's  ideas.  Indeed  the  same  individual  will  not  always 
group  the  words  of  a  passage  in  the  same  way.  There  is  a 
tendency,  for  example,  for  one  to  use  larger  word  groups  in 
reading  and  in  speaking  before  small  audiences  than  he  em- 
ploys in  appearing  before  large  ones.  Nevertheless,  in  ac- 
ceptable speech,  the  grouping  is  such  that  it  aids  in  conveying 
meaning. 

Able  speakers,  in  uttering  sentences  of  some  length,  often 
pause  between  the  subject  and  the  predicate.  When  sentence 
structure  permits,  it  is  also  well  to  group  limiting  phrases  and 
clauses  with  the  words  that  they  modify.  Effective  speakers 
sometimes  split  word  groups  that  express  one  idea  into  several 
phrases,  and  at  times  they  place  several  ideas  together  in  one 
word  group.  If,  as  has  been  said,  grouping  conveys  meaning 
adequately,  it  should  be  regarded  as  satisfactory. 

Arrange  the  words  in  the  following  excerpt  from  Samuel 
Clemens'  description  of  an  ice  storm  into  groups  that  convey 
acceptably  the  meaning  of  the  lines. 

If  we  had  not  our  bewitching  autumn  foliage,  we  should  still 
have  to  credit  the  weather  with  one  feature  which  compensates 
for  all  its  bullying  vagaries — the  ice  storm — when  a  leafless  tree 
is  clothed  with  the  ice  from  the  bottom  to  the  top — ice  that  is 
as  bright  and  clear  as  crystal ;  every  bough  and  twig  is  strung 
with  ice-beads,  frozen  dewdrops,  and  the  whole  tree  sparkles, 
cold  and  white,  like  the  shah  of  Persia's  diamond  plume. 
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Pausing — The  pauses  between  word  groups  are  important. 
The  pause  is  a  time  for  the  inhalation  of  small  amounts  of 
air,  yet  during  the  pause  there  should  be  no  trace  of  hesitation. 

The  pause  enables  a  speaker  to  concentrate  upon  the  ideas 
that  he  is  presenting  and  to  build  adequate  emotional  response. 
A  speaker  may  dwell  upon  the  thought  that  has  just  been  ex- 
pressed, or  upon  the  one  that  is  to  be  presented  next.  The 
pause  is  frequently  a  time  for  the  vivid  use  of  imagination. 
An  effective  speaker  often  stops  to  sense  the  imagery  that  has 
just  been  described,  or  to  imagine  the  situation  that  he  plans 
to  discuss  next.  Again,  the  pause  provides  time  in  which  to 
feel  the  emotional  background  of  the  words  that  have  just 
been  spoken  or  of  those  that  are  to  follow. 

Indeed,  the  period  between  word  groups  provides  little  re- 
laxation for  a  good  speaker.  During  those  moments,  a  skil- 
ful talker  sometimes  concentrates  so  intently  upon  what  he  is 
saying  that  his  pauses  are  more  effective  than  his  words. 
Pauses  of  this  type  are  sometimes  called  dramatic  and  some- 
times empathic.  Scientific  research  has  shown  not  only  that 
the  pauses  of  able  speakers  are  longer  than  the  pauses  of  poor 
speakers,  but  also  that  there  is  considerable  variation  in  the 
length  of  the  pauses  used  by  those  who  speak  well. 

Pauses  are  recognized  as  important  in  oral  communication 

in  that  they  give  the  listener  needed  time  in  which  to  grasp  and 

weigh  the  ideas  being  expressed,  to  sense  the  word  pictures 

.being  presented,  and  to  respond  empathically  to  the  emotion 

which  is  felt  by  the  speaker. 

Try  reading  the  selection  below  in  such  a  way  that  several 
long  pauses  occur  during  which  there  is  abundance  of  mental 
activity  and  emotional  response. 

When  you  try  to  visualize  this  flowering  society,  when  you  call 
up  all  the  flowers  you  can  remember,  and  their  tints  and  shapes 
and  scents,  the  climates  they  like,  the  scenery  they  adorn,  the 
memories  they  bring  back,  your  mind  begins  to  riot  with  flower- 
ing, and  of  all  this  color  and  perfume  and  delight  there  seems  no 
end  or  order.  Yet  never  was  beauty  so  exactly  organized.  Un- 
derneath all  this  mad  blossoming  lie  a  few  simple  floral  plans, 
and  development  of  these  proceeds  with  Euclidian  symmetry. 
— Donald  Culross  Peattie 
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Appropriate  Rate — Some  teachers  speak  so  rapidly  that 
listeners  find  it  difficult  to  follow  them.  Their  lightning  rate 
of  speaking  makes  it  impossible  for  their  pupils  to  grasp  well 
the  content  of  their  instruction.  Others  talk  so  slowly  that 
listeners  become  restless  and  impatient.  The  good  teacher 
undertakes,  therefore,  to  follow  the  golden  mean,  so  far  as  rate 
of  talking  is  concerned.*  He  varies  the  rapidity  of  voice  pro- 
duction and  finds  this  variation  in  itself  an  aid  in  communica- 
tion, in  that  an  appropriate  varying  of  pace  conveys  meaning, 
and  the  changes  in  tempo  help  to  hold  the  attention  of  the 
pupils.  In  developing  a  more  flexible  rate  of  utterance,  a 
teacher  should  stop  occasionally  to  consider  the  factors  which 
influence  tempo. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  expressed  tends  to  af- 
fect the  rate  of  speech.  In  presenting  matters  that  are  easily 
comprehended,  one  tends  to  move  faster  than  in  expressing 
ideas  which  are  involved,  difficult  to  grasp,  or  profound.  The 
amount  of  collateral  thinking  that  needs  to  be  done  likewise 
affects  rapidity. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  speaking  deliberately  often 
tends  to  convey  the  impression  that  what  a  speaker  says  is  im- 
portant, that  the  speaker  is  a  careful  thinker  who  is  entitled  to 
the  confidence  of  his  hearers. 

The  imagery  in  which  a  speaker  is  interested  influences  the 
rapidity  of  his  speech.  There  is  a  magnitude,  for  example, 
about  the  word  picture  painted  by  Browning  in  ''Home- 
Thoughts,  from  the  Sea"  that  tends  to  make  the  reader  speak 
slowly. 

Nobly,  nobly  Cape  Saint  Vincent  to  the 

North-west  died  away; 
Sunset  ran,  one  glorious  blood-red, 

reeking  into  Cadiz  Bay ; 
Bluish  'mid  the  burning  water,  full  in 

face  Trafalgar  lay; 
In  the  dimmest  North-east  distance 

dawned  Gibraltar  grand  and  gray; 
"Here  and  here  did  England  help  me :  how 
can  I  help  England?" — say, 

*  Grant   Fairbanks,   Practical   Voice   Practice    (New    York:    Harper    &    Bros., 
1944),  pp.  57-62. 
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Whoso  turns  as  I,  this  evening,  turn 

to  God  to  praise  and  pray, 
While  Jove's  planet  rises  yonder, 

silent  over  Africa. 

The  emotional  element  in  speech  is  often  reflected  in  vary- 
ing rate.  Delight  and  gayety,  for  example,  sometimes  cause 
people  to  speak  more  rapidly.  On  the  other  hand,  gravity  is 
usually  expressed  by  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  utterance.  The 
degree  of  energy  used  may  also  affect  the  movement  of  speech. 
Feebleness  and  sluggishness  may  cause  one  to  talk  rather 
slowly;  whereas  animation  and  vivacity  normally  find  expres- 
sion in  more  rapid  speech. 

The  nature  of  the  action  described  may  determine  the  rate 
of  oral  communication.  One  who  is  not  bound  by  inadequate 
speech  habits  often  talks  rather  rapidly  in  describing  fast  mov- 
ing action.  Description  of  slow  activity  may  have  quite  the 
opposite  effect.  The  greater  part  of  the  twelfth  stanza  of 
'The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin"  may  be  used  in  noting  the  rela- 
tion between  the  description  of  rapid  movement  and  of  some- 
what rapid  speech. 

Once  more  he  stept  into  the  street, 

And  to  his  lips  again 
Laid  his  long  pipe  of  smooth  straight  cane; 

And  ere  he  blew  three  notes  (such  sweet 
Soft  notes  as  yet  musician's  cunning 

Never  gave  the  enraptured  air) 
There  was  a  rustling  that  seemed  like  a  bustling 
Of  merry  crowds  justling  at  pitching  and  hustling; 
Small  feet  were  pattering,  wooden  shoes  clattering. 
Little  hands  clapping  and  little  tongues  chattering. 
And,  like  fowls  in  a  farm-yard  when  barley  is 

scattering, 
Out  came  the  children  running. 
All  the  little  boys  and  girls. 
With  rosy  cheeks  and  flaxen  curls. 
And  sparkling  eyes  and  teeth  like  pearls. 
Tripping  and  skipping,  ran  merrily  after 
The  wonderful  music  with  shouting  and  laughter. 

— Robert  Browning 
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The  competent  teacher  remembers  to  proceed  slowly  enough, 
and  to  lengthen  pauses  sufficiently  when  he  presents  material 
that  is  difficult  to  grasp,  that  demands  the  relating  of  past 
instruction  to  present  instruction,  that  requires  reflection,  or 
that  necessitates  the  making  of  complex  adjustments. 

Quantity.  The  tempo  of  speech  is  determined  by  length- 
ening or  shortening  the  pauses  between  words  and  word  groups, 
and  by  the  length  of  time  taken  to  say  words.  Words  which 
suggest  sprightliness  can  be  said  with  a  lightness  and  rapidity 
which  are  delightfully  appropriate.  Some  words,  on  the  other 
hand,  may  be  made  more  meaningful  by  lingering  upon  them. 
Try  saying  the  word  long  very  slowly  in  the  lines  below  and 
note  the  effect. 

A  boy's  will  is  the  wind's  will, 
And  the  thoughts  of  youth  are  long,  long  thoughts. 
— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

The  term  quantity  refers  to  the  length  of  speech  sounds,  and  to 
the  telescoping  or  elongating  of  these  sounds  to  make  them  more 
effective.  The  vowels  i  [i],  e  [e],  a  [ae],  and  u  [a]  lend  themselves 
particularly  to  use  in  words  which  can  be  made  more  expressive 
by  saying  them  quickly,  as  do  also  the  stop  consonants  p  [p], 
b  [b],  t  [t],  d  [d],  k  [k],  and  g  [g].  Other  vowels  are  often  said 
much  more  slowly,  as  are  also  the  continuant  consonants  w  [w], 
wh  [hw],  f  [f],  V  [v],  th  [e],  th  [6],  s  [s],  z  [z],  sh  R],  zh  [5],  1  [1], 
r  [r],  y  [j],  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [13].  Note  how  the  words  in 
the  list  below  can  be  made  more  meaningful  by  shortening  the 
quantity  of  the  sounds  which  compose  them:  fast,  flash,  hurry, 
quick,  short,  tiny,  whisk. 

Now  notice  the  effect  which  prolonging  the  sounds,  particu- 
larly the  vowel  sounds,  may  have  in  making  the  following  words 
more  impressive.  Undertake  to  linger  thoughtfully,  imagine 
vividly,  or  feel  deeply  as  each  v.^rd  is  slowly  said:  calm,  colossal, 
deep,  dreary,  far,  slow,  strange. 

One  should  evaluate  his  speech  at  times,  or  have  another 
evaluate  it  for  him,  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  use  of  quantity. 
Noticeably  abrupt,  staccato  quantity  is  to  be  avoided,  as  is  un- 
duly prolonged  and  drawling  use  of  speech  sounds. 
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Rhythm.  This  phase  of  time  relates  to  proportion  in 
movement.  The  rhythmic  way  is  nature's  way  of  doing  things. 
The  speech  and  all  other  activities  of  man  tend  to  be  rhythmic. 
Conversely,  in  stuttering  and  cluttered  speech,  the  normal 
rhythm  of  voice  production  is  broken.  When  one  becomes 
uncertain,  or  weary,  or  ill,  he  may  cease  speaking  rhythmically. 
An  oral  reader  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  selection  which  he 
is  reading  will  break  rhythm  frequently. 

In  order,  therefore,  that  the  teacher's  speech  may  manifest 
suitable  rhythm,  he  should  endeavor  to  keep  his  body  in  good 
physical  condition ;  through  frequent  social  contacts,  he  should 
acquire  and  maintain  poise  in  associating  with  other  people. 
Making  suitable  preparation  beforehand  also  aids  one  in  meet- 
ing speech  situations  with  proper  rhythm.  Familiarizing  one's 
self  with  a  selection  to  be  read  orally,  be  it  prose  or  poetry,  is 
necessary  if  the  reading  is  to  possess  smooth-flowing  move- 
ment. 

The  rhythm  of  speech  will  be  discussed  at  greater  length  in 
Chapter  17.  It  will  be  worth  while  at  this  point,  however, 
to  practice  reading  aloud  the  selections  below  until  the  rhythmic 
movement  best  suited  to  each  is  sensed  and  made  evident. 

Note  the  rhythm  of  galloping  hoofs. 

I  sprang  to  the  stirrup,  and  Joris,  and  he; 
I  galloped,  Dirck  galloped,  we  galloped  all  three; 
*'Good  speed !"  cried  the  watch,  as  the  gatebolts  undrew; 
"Speed!"  echoed  the  wall  to  us  galloping  through; 
Behind  shut  the  postern,  the  lights  sank  to  rest, 
And  into  the  midnight  we  galloped  abreast. 

— Robert  Browning 

Note  the  changing  rhythmic  waves  of  sound : 

From  the  workshop  of  the  Golden  Key  there  issued  forth  a 
tinkling  sound,  so  merry  and  good-humored  that  it  suggested  the 
idea  of  someone  working  blithely,  and  made  quite  pleasant  music. 
Tink,  tink,  tink, — clear  as  a  silver  bell,  and  audible  at  every 
pause  of  the  street's  harsher  noises,  as  though  it  said,  "I  don't 
care ;  nothing  puts  me  out ;  I  am  resolved  to  be  happy."  Women 
scolded,  children  squalled,  heavy  carts  went  rumbling  by;  still  it 
struck  in  again,  no  higher,  no  lower,  no  louder,  no  softer;  not 
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thrusting  itself  on  people's  notice  a  bit  the  more  for  having  been 
outdone  by  louder  sounds — tink,  tink,  tink,  tink,  tink. — Charles 
Dickens 

Competent  Use  of  Loudness — The  physicist  thinks  of 
sound  in  terms  of  the  intensity,  frequency,  and  composition 
of  the  sound  waves.  The  psychologist  views  sound  from  its 
effect  upon  the  sense  of  hearing  and  refers  to  it  as  possessing 
loudness,  pitch,  and  quality.  (Time  is  a  measure  of  the  dura- 
tion of  sound  rather  than  one  of  its  inherent  characteristics. 
Time  is  determined  by  the  period  which  sound  waves  continue 
and  by  the  length  of  the  pauses  between  them.)  The  intensity 
of  sound  waves  is  related  to  loudness,  their  frequency  is  a  de- 
terminer of  pitch,  and  their  composition  affects  quality. 

The  degree  of  loudness  employed  by  a  teacher  who  uses  his 
voice  well  varies  widely.  Conferences  often  require  subdued 
tones,  typical  classroom  teaching  may  call  for  moderate  force, 
and  auditorium  situations  sometimes  necessitate  the  use  of 
much  loudness.  Furthermore,  a  teacher  with  a  good  voice 
varies  the  energy  used  in  conference,  classroom,  and  auditorium 
so  that  the  degree  of  loudness  of  the  tones  harmonizes  with  the 
changing  ideas  and  moods  which  are  being  expressed. 

EXERCISES 

As  a  step  in  training  yourself  to  use  suitable  force  in  speech,  try 
reading  the  following  sentences  in  such  a  manner  that  no  two  are 
read  with  equal  loudness.  Read  the  first  sentence  very  softly. 
Gradually  increase  the  loudness  as  you  proceed  from  sentence  to 
sentence. 

1.  Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. — Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

2.  O,  rest  ye,  brother  mariners, 

We  will  not  wander  more. — Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

3.  The  cause  thou  tightest  for,  so  far  as  it  is  true,  no  further,  yet 
precisely  so  far,  is  very  sure  of  victory. — Thomas  Carlyle 

4.  Hence!   home,  you  idle  creatures,  get  you  home. — William 
Shakespeare 

5.  Arm !  Arm !  it  is — it  is — the  cannon's  opening  roar  ! — Lord 
Byron 
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When  a  teacher  is  engaged  in  classroom  teaching  or  in  pub- 
lic speaking  he  should  be  sure  that  the  tones  he  uses  are  loud 
enough  but  usually  no  louder  than  are  necessary  to  be  heard 
easily  by  those  at  the  back  of  the  room.  In  adjusting  loudness 
to  the  size  of  an  audience,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  openness 
of  the  resonators  and  precision  in  the  production  of  speech 
sounds  are  important  factors  in  making  tones  carry  well. 

Degrees  of  Loudness.  When  considered  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  loudness  evident,  speech  is  often  described  as 
being  subdued,  moderate,  or  energetic. 

Gentleness  characterizes  subdued  tones.  They  are  heard  at 
times  in  situations  in  which  such  ideas  as  feebleness,  quietness, 
and  secrecy  are  expressed.  Keen  thinking  and  adequate  emo- 
tional response  are  as  evident  in  good  speech  when  subdued 
force  is  used  as  at  other  times.  Speech  may  be  spirited,  even 
intense,  and  still  be  characterized  by  lightness  of  touch.  Among 
the  selections  which  can  be  used  to  advantage  in  experimenting 
with  subdued  tones  are  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson's 
"Sweet  and  Low." 

Sweet  and  low,  sweet  and  low, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea, 
Low,  low,  breathe  and  blow, 

Wind  of  the  western  sea  ! 

The  term  moderate  tones  refers  to  those  used  in  ordinary 
narration,  description,  exposition,  and  argument.  Most  of  the 
average  person's  speech  is  carried  on  with  moderate  loudness. 
Since  the  everyday  speech  of  some  teachers  is  too  quiet  and 
that  of  others  too  forceful,  the  student  should  try  reading  the 
following  passage  in  what  his  instructor  or  an  understanding 
friend  considers  appropriate  moderate  loudness  for  him  to  use. 

The  ideas  that  come  from  one's  work,  from  reading,  from 
thought,  from  music,  from  art,  and  from  mere  observation  of  the 
world  of  men  and  women,  are,  curiously  enough,  both  a  refuge 
and  an  inspiration. — William  Lyon  Phelps 

One  employs  energetic  tones  when  spirit  runs  high,  when 
large  or  scattered  audiences  must  be  made  to  hear,  when  one 
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wishes  to  suggest  calling  or  shouting,  and  when  for  other 
reasons,  one  finds  it  advisable  to  express  thought  and  feeling 
vigorously.  When  reading  passages  orally  in  which  loud  call- 
ing or  shouting  is  supposed  to  occur,  the  reader  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  ''the  welkin  ring,"  but  catch  the  spirit  of  the 
situation  presented,  and  then  increase  the  loudness  of  the  voice 
only  enough  to  suggest,  not  reproduce,  forceful  speech. 

Few  teachers  have  voices  that  can  be  heard  easily  in  a 
large  room.  Yet  they  are  often  required  to  speak  in  school 
auditoriums  and  gymnasiums,  on  school  grounds,  in  dining 
rooms,  in  lodge  halls,  and  in  churches.  Consequently,  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  every  teacher  should  develop  a  voice  able 
to  produce  energetic  loudness  just  as  every  professional  singer 
does.  It  will  be  wise,  therefore,  for  most  readers  to  use  many 
times  the  stanza  which  follows,  and  similar  selections  scattered 
throughout  this  book,  as  voice  exercises. 

Warren's  Address 

Stand !  the  ground's  your  own,  my  braves ! 
Will  ye  give  it  up  to  slaves  ? 
Will  ye  look  for  greener  graves  ? 

Hope  ye  mercy  still  ? 
What's  the  mercy  despots  feel? 
Hear  it  in  that  battle  peal ! 
Read  it  on  yon  bristling  steel ! 

Ask  it, — ye  who  will. 

— ^John  Pierpont 

The  Relation  of  Loudness  to  Thought  and  Emotion. 
Varying  loudness  is  employed  in  the  communication  of  both 
thought  and  feeling.  The  discriminating  thinker  can  make 
the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas  which  he  expresses  more 
apparent  by  using  varying  loudness  in  expressing  them.  Any 
change  in  the  loudness  of  speech  tends  to  make  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed stand  out.  Consequently,  one  may  increase  loudness 
or  decrease  it  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis.  Loudness  must  be 
appropriate  to  the  thought,  however,  or  it  may  attract  atten- 
tion to  itself  and  not  to  the  thought  being  expressed.  One 
finds,  for  example,  that  directions  and  commands  can  often  be  - 
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made  more  emphatic  by  means  of  judicious  use  of  loudness. 
This  becomes  evident  when  one  reads  the  preceding  stanza. 
The  use  of  varying  loudness  is  also  helpful  in  making  ap- 
parent such  figures  of  thought  as  climax  and  anticlimax. 

The  reader  has  doubtless  already  noted  that  varying  emo- 
tion is  communicated  by  means  of  varying  loudness.  The  ex- 
pression of  anger  and  defiance,  for  example,  tends  to  cause 
people  to  speak  somewhat  louder.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ex- 
pression of  such  emotions  as  awe  and  love  tends  to  cause 
people  to  speak  more  softly  than  they  usually  do. 

Woolbert  and  others  have  found  that  overusing  varying 
degrees  of  loudness,  as  well  as  not  making  sufficient  use  of 
varying  loudness,  detracts  from  effective  speech.  Woolbert 
stated  his  findings  thus :  'Tnterference  with  normal  degree  of 
change  in  Intensity  reduces  apprehension,  retentiveness,  or 
both."  ' 

Efficient  Use  o£  Pitch — The  pitch  of  one's  voice  is  aflfected 
by  general  bodily  tone  or  tension.  The  size,  shape,  and  texture 
of  the  vocal  organs  and  the  use  made  of  the  voice  mechanism 
also  affect  pitch.  The  varying  pitch  of  speech  is  likewise  af- 
fected by  breath  pressure  and  by  the  relative  tension  present  in 
the  vocal  folds.  The  pitch  of  a  speech  sound  is  described  in 
terms  of  its  position  on  the  musical  scale. 

Key.  Key  refers  to  the  pitch  which  appears  most  fre- 
quently when  a  sentence,  stanza,  or  paragraph  is  spoken.  Every 
individual  has  a  tendency  to  speak  in  a  certain  key,  which  is 
determined  by  the  structure  of  his  voice  mechanism,  by  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  it,  and  by  the  type  of  person  that  he  is.^ 
People  who  live  intense,  active  lives  are  inclined  to  use  a  rela- 
tively high  key  in  speech.  Those  who  lead  less  active  lives  and 
tend  to  be  phlegmatic  are  likely  to  speak  in  a  key  which  is 
relatively  low.  Key  is  also  affected  by  the  ideas  and  emotions 
being  expressed.  Intense  thinking,  enthusiasm,  fear,  and  joy 
often  cause  one  to  speak  in  relatively  high  key.    On  the  other 


5  Woolbert,  op.  cit.,  p.  184. 

^Virgil  A.  Anderson,  Training  the  Speaking  Voice  (New  York:  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  1942),  pp.   168-74. 
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hand,  situations  inspiring  awe,  solemnity,  and  tranquillity  tend 
to  result  in  the  use  of  a  lower  key.  Endeavor  to  read  in  ap- 
propriate key  each  of  the  selections  which  follow. 

Now  is  the  high-tide  of  the  year, 
And  whatever  of  life  hath  ebbed  away 

Comes  flooding  back  with  a  ripply  cheer, 
Into  every  bare  inlet  and  creek  and  bay ; 

Joy  comes,  grief  goes,  we  know  not  how ; 

Everything  is  happy  now. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

The  curfew  tolls  the  knell  of  parting  day, 
The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea, 

The  plowman  homeward  plods  his  weary  way, 
And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness  and  to  me. 

— ^Thomas  Gray 

Range.  The  term  range  refers  to  the  number  of  musical 
intervals  (half-tones)  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
pitched  tones  a  speaker  uses.  In  some  forms  of  effective 
speech,  a  maximum  range  of  about  two  octaves  occurs.  It  will 
be  well  for  the  reader  to  go  to  a  piano  at  the  first  opportunity 
and  to  practice  such  sounds  as  d  [a],  0  [o],  and  ~ob  [u]  up 
and  down  the  scale  until  he  finds  the  place  on  the  piano  into 
which  his  range  fits,  and  then,  with  the  aid  of  the  piano,  to 
work  frequently  on  the  problem  of  widening  his  pitch  range.^ 

EXERCISES 

Try  reading  the  lines  which  follow  to  secure  appropriate  range. 
Practice  occasionally  by  reading  the  first  sentence  in  the  lowest 
pitch  you  can  produce  and  the  fifth  sentence  in  the  highest  pitch 
you  can  produce.    Keep  alert  mentally  and  respond  emotionally. 

1.  I  go,  and  it  is  done ;  the  bell  invites  me. 
Hear  it  not,  Duncan;  for  it  is  a  knell 
That  summons  thee  to  heaven  or  to  hell. 
— William  Shakespeare 


7  Ruth   B.  Manser  and   Leonard   Finlan,    The  Speaking   Voice    (New   York 
Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1950),  chaps,  xix,  xx. 
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2.  The  day  is  cold  and  dark  and  dreary. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

3.  Knowledge  comes,  but  wisdom  lingers. 

— Alfred  Lord  Tennyson 

4.  Ring  the  alarum-bell.    Murder  and  treason ! 

— William  Shakespeare 

5.  Blow  Trumpet,  for  the  world  is  white  with  May ! 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Natural  Versus  Habitual  Pitch.  When  the  voice  mech- 
anism is  properly  used,  it  is  likely  that  the  key  employed  will 
be  that  which  enables  the  vocal  organs  to  do  their  best  work. 
The  pitch  which  the  voice  mechanism  produces  most  fre- 
quently when  it  is  functioning  properly  is  called  natural  (some- 
times optimum)  pitch.  Unfortunately,  many  persons  do  not 
employ  natural  pitch  in  speech,  but  rather  habitual  pitch.  That 
is,  they  form  the  habit  of  speaking  in  a  higher  key  or  in  a 
lower  key  than  that  which  enables  the  voice  mechanism  to 
function  most  effectively.  They  may  never  have  put  aside  the 
high  piping  tones  of  childhood,  or  unintentionally  they  may 
have  imitated  others  with  high-pitched  voices  or  deep  voices 
until  this  use  of  the  vocal  apparatus  became  habitual.  In 
other  cases,  individuals  may  have  admired  high-pitched  or  low- 
pitched  voices  and  deliberately  formed  the  habit  of  speaking  at 
too  high  or  too  low  a  pitch  for  the  effective  functioning  of  their 
voice  mechanism. 

In  determining  one's  natural  pitch  and  one's  habitual  pitch, 
the  experimenter  should  go  to  a  piano  and  sing  up  and  down 
the  scale  as  he  determines  his  pitch  range.  One  should  count 
the  musical  notes,  including  those  he  produces  with  falsetto 
tones.  In  working  with  adult  men's  voices,  Pronovost  found 
that  natural  pitch  is  located  *'25  per  cent  of  the  way  up  the  total 
singing  range  including  falsetto,"  or  "33  per  cent  of  the  way 
up  the  total  normal  singing  range  excluding  falsetto."  The  25 
per  cent  method  is  the  easier  to  use.* 


*  Wilbert   Pronovost,   "An  Experimental   Study  of   Methods   for   Determining 
Natural  and  Habitual  Pitch,"  Speech  Monographs,  IX  (1942),  121,  122. 
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EXERCISE 

As  directed  above,  go  to  a  piano  and  work  on  the  problem  of 
finding  your  natural  pitch.  Then  read  the  following  passage  many 
times  in  the  pitch  which  your  voice  mechanism  seems  best  suited 
to  produce : 

Beautiful  was  the  night.    Behind 

the  black  wall  of  the  forest, 
Tipping  its  summit  with  silver, 

arose  the  moon.    On  the  river 
Fell  here  and  there  through  the  branches 

a  tremulous  gleam  of  the  moonlight. 
Like  the  sweet  thoughts  of  love  on  a 

darkened  and  devious  spirit. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

The  Step.  Changes  in  pitch  occur  continually  as  a  word, 
phrase,  or  sentence  is  spoken.  Sometimes  the  change  is  par- 
ticularly apparent  when  a  speaker  passes  from  one  syllable  to 
another  or  from  one  word  to  another.  This  type  of  pitch  varia- 
tion is  called  the  step  or  shift.  Notice  how  it  may  appear  in 
reading  the  passages  from  Tennyson  which  follow : 

sweet  dreams, 
of 
L  Full 

2.  Sweet  sweet 

and  and 

low,  low. 

3.  Bright  let  it  be  with  its  blazon'd 
deeds,  [High  pitch] 

Dark  in  its  funeral  fold.    [Low  pitch] 

Inflection.  The  movement  of  pitch  upward  or  downward 
within  a  word  or  syllable  is  called  inflection  or  slide.®  Inflection 
is  much  used  in  indicating  the  relationship  of  ideas  to  those 
which  precede  and  follow  them.  It  also  indicates  a  speaker's 
attitude  toward  the  ideas  he  expresses.    Upward  pitch  slides 

9  Victor  A.  Fields  and  James  F.  Bender,  Voice  and  Diction  (New  York :  The 
Macmillan  Co.,  1949),  pp.  45-49. 
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are  frequently  heard  in  expressing  such  ideas  and  moods  as 
fear,  gaiety,  incomplete  thought,  lack  of  certainty,  and  ques- 
tioning. The  upward  inflection  is  always  used  in  questioning 
when  the  question  can  be  answered  by  yes  or  no.  Encourage 
upward  inflection  in  reading  the  lines  below  and  note  the  effect. 

1.  Haste  thee,  Nymph,  and  bring  with  thee 
Jest  and  youthful  Jollity. 

— John  Milton 

2.  Will  no  one  tell  me  what  she  sings? 

— William  Wordsworth 

3.  If  I  could  understand 

What  you  are,  root  and  all,  and  all  in  all.  .  .  . 
— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Downward  slides  often  become  apparent  when  such  ideas 
and  feelings  as  authority,  certainty,  completeness,  and  sin- 
cerity are  expressed.  Downward  inflection  also  occurs  in 
questioning  when  the  question  cannot  be  answered  by  yes  or  no. 
Notice  the  downward  pitch  movements  in  reading  the  line  be- 
low. 

1.  Grow  old  along  with  me! — Robert  Browning 

2.  What  is  there  wrong? — Robert  Frost 

3.  They  are  slaves  who  dare  not  be 
In  the  right  with  two  or  three. 

—  James  Russell  Lowell 

Wavelike  inflections  appear  repeatedly  in  speech.  Some- 
times the  crests  and  dips  move  upward  and  downward;  at 
other  times,  downward  and  upward.  They  become  more  pro- 
nounced when  a  person  is  surprised.  They  also  become  fre- 
quent when  a  speaker  is  thinking  one  thing  and  saying  an- 
other. For  that  reason  wavelike  inflections  appear  repeatedly 
in  irony,  ridicule,  and  satire.  They  are  heard  when  double 
meaning  is  suggested  and  when  a  reader  is  thinking  between 
the  lines.  They  are  also  apparent  when  positive  but  incom- 
plete ideas  are  expressed.  These  patterns  of  pitch  change  are 
known  as  circumflex  inflections.  Use  these  inflections  ex- 
pressively in  reading  the  lines  below. 
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1.  Cry  aloud:  for  he  is  a  god. — I  Kings  18:27 

2.  Cook  mocked,  **My  lovely  drawings;  it's  a  crime." 

— John  Masefield 

3.  A  Daniel,  still  say  I,  a  second  Daniel ! 

— William  Shakespeare 

Intonation.  The  rise  and  fall  of  pitch  in  speech  is  known 
as  melody  or  intonation.  It  appears  at  its  best  when  a  speaker 
does  not  employ  habitual  intonation  patterns  but  lets  the  rise 
and  fall  of  pitch  be  determined  by  the  varying  thoughts  and 
feelings  he  is  presenting.^^  Occasionally,  intonation  is  marred 
by  a  speaker's  tendency  to  raise  his  voice  repeatedly  in  pausing. 
In  other  cases,  intonation  is  not  as  true  an  index  of  thought 
and  feeling  as  it  might  be,  because  the  speaker  habitually  uses 
downward  inflection  when  he  pauses.  Intonation  may  also  be 
inadequate  because  there  is  too  little  pitch  variation.  This  situ- 
ation results  in  monopitch.  Occasionally  speakers  make  use 
of  such  abrupt  and  extreme  changes  in  pitch  that  their  intona- 
tion attracts  unfavorable  attention. 

EXERCISE 

The  selection  which  follows  may  be  used  in  widening  your  pitch 
range  and  in  developing  greater  skill  in  expressing  thought  and 
feeling  through  variations  in  pitch. 

Have  you  found  your  life  distasteful  ? 

My  life  did,  and  does,  smack  sweet. 
Was  your  youth  of  pleasure  wasteful  ? 

Mine  I  saved  and  hold  complete. 
Do  your  joys  with  age  diminish? 

When  mine  fail  me,  1*11  complain. 

I  find  earth  not  grey  but  rosy, 

Heaven  not  grim  but  fair  of  hue. 
Do  I  stoop?    I  pluck  a  posy. 

Do  I  stand  and  stare?    All's  blue. 
— Robert  Browning 


^0  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  The  Intonation  of  American  English   (Ann  Arbor :  The 
University  of  Michigan  Press,  1945). 
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The  Fairbanks-Pronovost  Study  of  Pitch  Character- 
istics. One  can  increase  his  understanding  of  the  characteris- 
tics of  pitch  by  famiHarizing  himself  with  the  Fairbanks- 
Pronovost  study  of  pitch  during  the  expression  of  emotion. 
Six  actors  from  the  University  of  Iowa  Theater  were  used  in 
making  the  study,  all  of  whom  employed  "3.  medium  pitch  level 
in  casual  speech."  The  emotions  simulated  during  speech  were 
contempt,  anger,  fear,  grief,  and  indifference. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  which  have  general  ap- 
plication to  the  vocal  expression  of  emotion : 

1.  Emotions  expressed  by  the  voice  alone  are  readily  identifiable. 

2.  Measurable  pitch  characteristics  distinguish  emotional  por- 
trayals. 

3.  The  median  pitch  levels  in  two  of  the  emotions  studied  were 
found  to  be  more  than  one  octave  apart. 

4.  Downward  inflections  were  found  to  be  wider  and  greater 
in  number  than  upward  inflections  in  all  emotions. 

5.  Within  phrases  upward  shifts  were  found  to  be  wider  and 
greater  in  number  than  downward  shifts,  except  in  Indifference, 
where  the  extents  were  found  to  be  equal. 

6.  Within  phrases  inflections  were  found  to  be  wider  than  shifts, 
and  to  outnumber  shifts  four  to  one. 

7.  Downward  inflections  were  found  to  be  wider  than  down 
shifts,  but  in  Contempt,  Fear,  and  Grief  upward  shifts  were 
found  to  be  wider  than  upward  inflections. 

8.  Shifts  between  phrases  are  predominately  upward. 

9.  During  phonation  only,  the  number  of  pitch  changes  per 
second  less  than  one  semi-tone  in  extent  was  found  to  be  larger 
than  the  number  of  greater  changes  for  all  emotions  except 
Anger. 

10.  During  the  total  speaking  time  the  number  of  pitch  changes 
per  second  one  semi-tone  or  greater  in  extent  was  found  to  be 
larger  than  the  number  of  smaller  changes. ^^ 

The  Fairbanks-Pronovost  study  provides  a  ''microscopic'* 
view,  as  it  were,  of  the  pitch  movements  that  occur  when  certain 
emotions  are  expressed,  and  thus  contributes  additional  mean- 
ing to  the  preceding  statements  regarding  pitch. 

11  Grant  Fairbanks  and  Wilbert  Pronovost,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the 
Pitch  Characteristics  of  the  Voice  During  the  Expression  of  Emotion,"  Speech 
Monographs,  VI  (1939),  104. 
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Appropriate  Use  of  Quality. — Quality  may  be  defined  as 
that  characteristic  of  a  tone  that  distinguishes  it  from  other 
tones  which  are  equal  in  pitch  and  loudness.  For  example,  a 
piano  tone  differs  in  quality  from  an  organ  tone  of  comparable 
pitch  and  loudness.  The  quality  of  a  voice  is  determined  by 
the  composition  of  the  sound  waves  that  are  produced  by 
the  coordinated  action  of  the  vocal  bands  and  the  resonators. 
Tone  color  and  timbre  are  other  terms  employed  in  referring 
to  the  quality  of  voice.  It  is,  in  part,  voice  quality  that  enables 
one  to  recognize  acquaintances  whom  he  cannot  see,  through 
hearing  them  speak. 

Though  every  voice  has  permanent  distinguishing  character- 
istics, variations  in  voice  quality,  due  to  changing  thoughts  and 
moods,  run  into  the  hundreds.  Many  students  of  speech  refer 
to  these  as  variations  in  the  color  of  speech  sounds.  The 
variations  in  the  color  of  speech  sounds  tend  to  fall  into  three 
divisions:  (1)  imitative  coloring,  (2)  emotional  coloring,  and 
(3)  inherent  coloring. 

Imitative  Coloring.  The  English  language  contains  many 
words  that  are  imitations  of  sounds  or  imitations  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  animals  and  objects.  These  words  are  sometimes 
said  to  echo  sounds  in  nature  and  sounds  that  are  produced  by 
the  activities  of  man.  Among  such  words  are  hiss,  buzz,  tick- 
tock,  and  clang.  Other  words  can  be  so  produced  that  they  sug- 
gest the  ideas  that  the  words  denote  or  connote.  Words  of  this 
type  are  soft,  smooth,  gentle,  hard,  rough,  and  fierce.  A  teacher 
can  make  his  instruction  more  clear  and  interesting  by  using  in 
appropriate  ways  words  that  are  imitative. 

EXERCISE 

Give  as  much  imitative  coloring  to  the  words  in  the  selection 
that  follows,  as  you  believe  the  author  would  undertake  to  use  if 
he  were  reading  the  lines. 

You  will  find  that  in  the  broad  ocean  of  our  English  literature 
there  are  pearls  of  great  price,  our  potent  English  words— words 
that  go  down  the  century  like  battle-cries;  words  that  sob  like 
litanies,  sing  like  larks,  sigh  like  zephyrs,  shout  like  seas.    Seek 
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amid  our  exhaustless  stores,  and  you  will  find  words  that  flash 
like  the  stars  of  the  frosty  sky,  or  are  melting  and  tender  like 
Love's  tear-filled  eyes;  words  that  are  fresh  and  crisp  like  the 
mountain  breeze  in  autumn,  or  are  mellow  and  rich  as  an  old 
painting. — Henry  Ward  Beecher 

Emotional  Coloring.  The  chief  cause  of  changing  voice 
quality  is  changing  emotion.  Fear,  anger,  and  love,  for  ex- 
ample, cause  variations  in  voice  production  which  result  in  three 
distinct  types  of  tones. 

Monotonous  voice  quality  is  one  of  the  faults  most  com- 
monly observed  in  poor  speech.  To  develop  an  adequate  tone 
vocabulary,  it  is  advisable  first  to  practice  selections  that  express 
such  fundamental  emotions  as  fear,  anger,  sorrow,  happiness, 
and  love.  Then  one  should  work  upon  the  many  selections  that 
express  emotional  states  derived  from  the  basic  ones.  Reading 
poetry  and  drama  aloud  is  an  effective  way  to  develop  the  habit 
of  giving  to  one's  vocal  quality  sufificiently  varied  emotional 
coloring. 

EXERCISES 

Read  the  following  passages  aloud  many  times,  imagining  so 
vividly  the  situations  presented  that  emotion  is  felt  and  expressed 
in  varying  voice  quality. 

Mother  0'  Mine 

If  I  were  hanged  on  the  highest  hill, 

Mother  0'  mine,  O  mother  0'  mine  I 
I  know  whose  love  would  follow  me  still. 

Mother  0'  mine,  0  mother  0'  mine! 

If  I  were  drowned  in  the  deepest  sea, 

Mother  0'  inine,  O  mother  0'  mine! 
I  know  whose  tears  would  come  down  to  me, 

Mother  0'  mine,  O  mother  0'  mine! 

If  I  were  damned  of  body  and  soul, 
I  know  whose  prayers  would  make  me  whole. 
Mother  0'  mine,  O  mother  0'  fnine !  ^^ 

— Rudyard  Kipling 

12  From  The  Light  That  Failed  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Copyright  1897,  1899, 
1903  by  Rudyard  Kipling.  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Mrs.  George  Bambridge 
and  Doubleday  &  Co.,  Inc. 
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I  do  not  know  that  I  could  make  entirely  clear  to  an  outsider 
the  pleasure  I  have  in  teaching.  I  had  rather  earn  my  living  by 
teaching  than  by  any  other  way.  In  my  mind,  teaching  is  not 
merely  a  life-work,  a  profession,  an  occupation,  a  struggle:  it  is 
a  passion.  I  love  to  teach.  I  love  to  teach  as  a  painter  loves  to 
paint,  as  a  musician  loves  to  play,  as  a  singer  loves  to  sing,  as  a 
strong  man  rejoices  to  run  a  race. — William  Lyon  Phelps 

Inherent  Coloring.  Each  speech  sound  consists  of  unique 
sound  wave  patterns  that  enable  a  listener  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  other  vowels  and  consonants.  Thus  when  different  speech 
sounds  are  produced  with  equal  time,  equal  loudness,  and  equal 
pitch,  it  is  the  difference  in  quality — in  the  composition  of  the 
sound  waves  of  which  they  consist — that  enables  hearers  to 
distinguish  between  them. 

Well-Integrated  Use  of  Time,  Loudness,  Pitch,  and  Qual- 
ity.— Though  the  factors  of  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality 
have  been  considered  separately,  they  are  closely  related.  In 
changing  any  one  of  the  factors,  a  speaker  is  likely  to  change  one 
or  more  of  the  other  three.  We  shall  now  consider  the  in- 
tegrated use  of  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality,  first  by  view- 
ing them  from  the  point  of  (1)  emphasis,  and  then  from  the 
point  of  view  of  (2)  synthesis. 

Emphasis.  Among  the  problems  which  must  be  dealt  with 
is  that  of  making  apparent  the  relative  importance  of  the  ideas 
expressed  in  oral  communication.  This  shading  may  be  done 
with  the  voice  by  means  of  changes  in  loudness,  pitch,  quality, 
and  time. 

There  are  a  number  of  principles  which  apply  to  the  place- 
ment of  emphasis.  Ideas  that  are  introduced  for  the  first  time 
are  often  given  prominence.  When  one  is  reading  orally,  the 
central  ideas  in  a  selection,  a  section,  a  stanza,  and  a  sentence 
are  given  chief  stress.  Balance,  contrast,  and  climax  are  thus 
made  evident.  It  is  well  to  note  that  frequently  one  part  of  a 
balanced  sentence  is  more  important  than  the  other.  Nouns, 
verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs  are  usually  given  more  promi- 
nence than  pronouns,  articles,  conjunctions,  and  prepositions. 
The  Steer  and  Tiffin  Study  of  the  Use  of  Intensity  by  Superior 
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Speakers  ^^  arranged  the  parts  of  speech  according  to  the  amount 
of  emphasis  they  receive  in  the  following  order:  adverbs,  ad- 
jectives, nouns,  verbs,  pronouns,  conjunctions,  prepositions, 
articles — adverbs  receiving  most  emphasis  and  articles  least. 
When  one  is  considering  his  use  of  emphasis,  he  should  re- 
member that  no  more  words  should  be  made  prominent  than 
are  necessary  to  convey  the  meaning  accurately,  for  emphasis 
ceases  to  be  emphasis  when  overused. 

A  more  detailed  discussion  of  types  of  emphasis  would  make 
clear  that  words,  phrases,  clauses,  sentences,  stanzas,  para- 
graphs, and  sections  may  be  made  to  stand  out  ( 1 )  by  increasing 
loudness,  (2)  by  decreasing  loudness,  (3)  by  speaking  in  a 
monotone,  (4)  by  changing  pitch,  (5)  by  using  inflection, 
(6)  by  a  change  in  quality,  (7)  by  speaking  more  slowly,  (8)  by 
speaking  more  rapidly,  (9)  by  pausing  before  words,  (10)  by 
pausing  after  words,  (11)  by  pausing  before  and  after  words, 
(12)  by  breaking  the  rhythm,  (13)  by  increasing  the  rhythmic 
beat,  and  (14)  by  changing  the  rhythmic  movement. 

EXERCISES 

Interpret  clearly  the  ideas  expressed  and  their  relative  im- 
portance as  you  read  these  passages.  Try  to  secure  appropriate 
emphasis  by  a  variety  of  means,  so  that  the  tendency  to  emphasize 
with  stress  will  not  be  used  too  much. 

1.  As  the  life  is,  so  is  the  speech. — Greek  Proverb 

2.  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

— Alexander  Pope 

3.  If  I  were  an  American,  as  I  am  an  Englishman,  while  a  foreign 
troop  was  landed  in  my  country,  I  never  would  lay  down  my 
arms — never — never — never  ! — William  Pitt 

4.  "Enoch,  poor  man,  was  cast  away  and  lost," 
He,  shaking  his  gray  head  pathetically, 
Repeated  muttering  "cast  away  and  lost !" 
Again  in  deeper  inward  whispers,  "lost !" 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 


13  Max  D.   Steer  and  Joseph  Tiffin,   "A   Photographic   Study  of  the  Use  of 
Intensity  by  Superior  Speakers,"  Speech  Monographs,  I   (1934),  76. 
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5.  Alas !  (thought  I,  and  my  heart  beat  loud) 
How  fast  she  nears  and  nears ! 
Are  those  her  sails  that  glance  in  the  Sun, 
Like  restless  gossameres? 

— Samuel  Coleridge 

Synthesis.  We  are  ready  now  to  consider  the  communica- 
tion of  thought  and  feeling  without  giving  particular  attention 
to  any  one  of  the  elements  of  sound.  When  interpreting  the 
exercise  that  follows,  the  reader  should  work  primarily  for  dis- 
crimination in  thinking,  and  for  appropriate  emotional  re- 
sponsiveness. He  should  pause  occasionally,  however,  to  note 
the  suitability  of  the  use  made  of  time,  and  occasionally  he 
should  consider  the  use  being  made  of  loudness.  Now  and  then, 
he  should  give  attention  to  appropriate  pitch,  and  at  times  note 
the  quality  of  the  speech  sounds  produced.^*  The  chief  con- 
sideration should  be  synthesis — the  natural,  spontaneous  com- 
munication of  thought  and  feeling  by  means  of  the  effective  use 
of  all  the  resources  of  the  voice  mechanism.^^ 

^  The  Revolutionary  Rising 

Within  its  shade  of  elm  and  oak 

The  church  of  Berkley  Manor  stood : 
There  Sunday  found  the  rural  folk. 

And  some  esteemed  of  gentle  blood. 
In  vain  their  feet  w^ith  loitering  tread 

Passed  'mid  the  graves  where  rank  is  naught: 

All  could  not  read  the  lesson  taught 
In  that  republic  of  the  dead. 

How  sweet  the  hour  of  Sabbath  talk, 

The  vale  with  peace  and  sunshine  full, 
Where  all  the  happy  people  walk, 

Decked  in  their  homespun  flax  and  wool ! 
Where  youths'  gay  hats  with  blossoms  bloom; 

And  every  maid,  with  simple  art, 


1*  C.  Raymond  Van  Dusen,  Training  the  Voice  for  Speech  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1943),  Part  VI. 

15  F.  Lincoln  D.  Holmes,  A  Handbook  of  Voice  and  Diction  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1940),  chap.  iv. 
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Wears  on  her  breast,  like  her  own  heart, 
A  bud  whose  depths  are  all  perfume; 
While  every  garment's  gentle  stir 
Is  breathing  rose  and  lavender. 

The  pastor  came;  his  snowy  locks 

Hallowed  his  brow  of  thought  and  care ; 

And,  calmly  as  shepherds  lead  their  flocks, 
He  led  into  the  house  of  prayer. 

The  pastor  rose :  the  prayer  was  strong ; 

The  psalm  was  warrior  David's  song ; 

The  text,  a  few  short  words  of  might, — 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  shall  arm  the  right !" 

He  spoke  of  wrongs  too  long  endured. 
Of  sacred  rights  to  be  secured; 
Then  from  his  patriot  tongue  of  flame 
The  startling  words  for  Freedom  came. 
The  stirring  sentences  he  spake 
Compelled  the  heart  to  glow  or  quake, 
And,  rising  on  his  theme's  broad  wing, 

And  grasping  in  his  nervous  hand 

The  imaginary  battle-brand, 
In  face  of  death  he  dared  to  fling 
Defiance  to  a  tyrant  king. 

— Thomas  Buchanan  Read 

The  Relation  of  Personality  to  Vocal  Communication 

This  chapter  and  the  preceding  one  have  contained  many 
exercises  that  can  prove  helpful  in  developing  a  voice  which 
functions  well  in  vocal  communication.  Chapter  4  advised  the 
reader  with  a  defective  voice  mechanism  to  seek  such  remedial 
help  as  his  case  requires.  We  have  yet  to  consider  more  care- 
fully than  was  done  in  Chapter  2  the  relation  between  person- 
ality and  vocal  communication.^^ 

A  number  of  scholarly  investigations  have  been  made  of  the 
relation  of  personality  to  voice.    Among  the  first  of  these  was 

^Robert  Curry,  The  Mechanism  of  the  Human  Voice  (New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,    1940),  chap.  x. 
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one  by  Edwin  G.  Flemming,  who  found  slight  but  positive 
relationships  between  pleasant  voice  and  certain  personality 
traits.    His  findings  are  presented  in  the  following  table." 

Coefficients  of  Contingency  Between  a  Pleasant  Voice  and 
Other  Traits  and  Characteristics 

Adaptable    41  Good  natured   19 

Tactful   39  Modest   18 

Beautiful  or  pretty 34  Idealistic    18 

Fair     31  Interested  in  conversation 17 

Attractive    personal   appearance     .30  Competent   17 

Sympathetic    29  Loyal    16 

Courteous    29  Entertaining    15 

Smiling  countenance 28  Sense  of  humor 14 

Consideration  of  others 27  Honest,  truthful 14 

Understanding    26  Neat    14 

Sociable    26  Clever     13 

Cultured     26  Amusing    12 

Dependable    25  Sincere   11 

Unselfish    25  Individuality    11 

Tolerant     24  Helpful 08 

Natural,  unaffected 23  Original   08 

Wide  interests   23  Industrious    06 

Good  judgment    22  Lively   05 

Well  informed   22  Witty    04 

Athletic    21  Frank   03 

Talented  in  some  field  of  art  .  .     .20  Intelligent    02 

Not  easily  excited 20  Generous    02 

"Good  sport"    19 

A  later  study  by  Dr.  Wilbur  E.  Moore  revealed  a  positive 
relationship  between  defective  personality  and  voices  that  were 
breathy  and  whiny.    Dr.  Moore  found  that : 

.  .  .  the  speaker  with  a  breathy  voice  is  likely  to  be  high  in 
Neurotic  Tendencies  and  Introversion  .  .  .  and  low  in  dominance. 
.  .  .  Likewise,  the  speaker  with  a  nasal  whine  is  probably  emo- 
tionally unstable  and  low  in  dominance  although  somewhat  more 
dominant  than  the  breathy  speaker.^^ 

Dr.  Melba  Hurd  investigated  the  relationship  between  per- 
sonality and  voice  among  students  at  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota.   Among  her  findings  were  the  following : 

1'^  Edwin  G.  Flemming,  "Pleasant  Voice,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XX 
(April,  1934),  198. 

18  "Personality  Traits  and  Voice  Quality  Deficiences,"  Journal  of  Speech  Dis- 
orders, IV  (March,   1939),  34. 
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There  is  a  moderate  and  significant  tendency  for  students  who 
rate  low  on  Social  Adjustment  to  have  unpleasing  voice  or  low 
vocal  efficiency  as  rated  by  experts.  The  trend  is  the  same  for 
all  three  vocal  attributes — quality,  pitch,  and  force  for  both  men 
and  women,  but  the  relationship  is  most  stable  and  significant 
in  voice  quality.^^ 

Thus  additional  evidence  supports  the  conclusion,  set  forth 
in  Chapter  2,  that  a  pleasant  voice  v^hich  meets  one's  com- 
munication needs  is  in  part  the  natural  expression  of  a  whole- 
some, well-developed,  well-adjusted  individual. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Devote  some  thought  each  day  to  developing  appropriate 
response  of  your  voice  mechanism,  which  is  in  fact  your  whole  self, 
as  you  participate  in  varying  types  of  speech  situations. 

2.  Have  a  recording  made  of  your  voice.  Study  the  record  to 
determine  your  present  skill  in  communicating  thought  and  feeling 
acceptably  by  means  of  varying  time,  pitch,  loudness,  and  quality. 
Then  set  about  making  still  better  use  of  your  speaking  voice. 

3.  Interest  yourself  in  the  vocal  communication  of  those  whom 
you  meet  from  day  to  day.  Stop  occasionally  to  ask  yourself: 
"What  person  whom  I  have  met  recently  might  be  selected  as  using 
his  voice  unusually  well  in  communication?    Why?" 

4.  If  you  have  defects  of  voice  that  may  be  caused  by  defects  of 
personality,  consult  your  instructor  regarding  the  advisability  of 
conferring  with  a  college  counsellor,  a  psychologist,  or  a  psychiatrist 
regarding  your  problem. 

19  Melba  Hurd,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  Some  of  the  Relationships  Be- 
tween Voice  and  Personality  Among  Students  of  Speech,"  Speech  Monographs, 
XII  (1945),  59. 


Chapter  6 
DICTION 

The  Value  of  Acceptable  Diction 

Educators  are  expected  to  possess  a  knowledge  of  diction; 
that  is,  of  the  choice,  arrangement,  and  pronunciation  of  words. 
The  choice  and  arrangement  of  words  will  be  discussed  in  the 
next  chapter.  We  will  consider  here  some  of  the  aspects  of 
pronunciation  usually  discussed  in  the  introduction  to  an  un- 
abridged dictionary. 

This  example  should  make  clear  the  value  to  the  teacher 
of  using  acceptable  diction.  A  handsome,  well-trained  young 
man  with  a  good  mind  and  with  experience  in  teaching — one 
who  should  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  position — failed 
to  secure  one  upon  being  graduated  from  a  teachers  college. 
How  much  his  muffled,  indistinct  speech  had  to  do  with  his 
failure  is  not  known,  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  factors 
that  prevented  his  getting  a  position.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
attractiveness  and  success  of  many  a  teacher  lie  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  his  clear  and  pleasing  enunciation.^ 

An  experienced  teacher  is  also  interested  in  acquiring  ac- 
ceptable diction  because  he  knows  that  his  speech  is  imitated  by 
his  pupils.  He  realizes,  too,  that  he  needs  detailed  information 
about  the  nature  of  good  pronunciation  for  use  in  helping  his 
students  to  speak  better  English. 

When  one  begins  to  interest  himself  in  problems  relating  to 
diction,  he  soon  discovers  considerable  disagreement  among  the 
authorities  upon  the  subject.    The  material  in  this  chapter  is 

1  Gladys  L.  Borchers  and  Claude  M.  Wise,  Modern  Speech  (New  York :  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947),  chaps,  v,  vi.  Also  Jon  Eisenson,  Basic  Speech 
(New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1950),  chaps,  v,  vi. 
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based  upon  two  of  the  most  widely  used  standard  works  on 
pronunciation,  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary,  second 
edition,  and  A  Pronoii}icing  Dictionary  of  American  English, 
edited  by  Kenyon  and  Knott. 

Basic  Facts  Relating  to  Diction 

The  International  Phonetic  Alphabet. — It  is  well  to  begin 
a  study  of  diction  by  considering  briefly  the  history  of  the  Eng- 
lish alphabet,  and  by  examining  the  characteristics  of  the  In- 
ternational Phonetic  Alphabet.  Although  the  origin  of  the 
alphabet  is  wrapped  in  doubt,  it  is  often  said  to  have  had  its 
beginnings  in  Egypt,  the  Egyptians  having  simplified  their 
hieroglyphics  which  had  been  originally  developed  from  picture 
writing.  The  Phoenicians  and  other  Semitic  peoples  borrowed 
the  alphabet  from  the  Egyptians  and  improved  it  so  greatly 
that  they  may  be  considered  its  inventors.^  The  Greeks  bor- 
rowed the  alphabet  from  the  Phoenicians,  the  Romans  from  the 
Greeks,  and  the  English  from  the  Romans.  The  Greeks  per- 
fected the  alphabet  and  their  language  to  a  point  where  the  al- 
phabet indicated  satisfactorily  in  writing  the  sounds  of  spoken 
Greek.  The  Romans  adopted  the  Greek  alphabet,  but  did  not 
adapt  it  with  complete  success  to  indicate  the  sounds  of  Latin. 
The  Latin  alphabet,  used  for  writing  English,  does  not  contain 
enough  letters  to  indicate  all  the  English  sounds  (twenty-six 
letters  to  about  thirty-eight  sounds).  Moreover,  the  historical 
changes  in  English  pronunciation,  without  corresponding 
changes  in  spelling,  have  led  to  the  same  sounds  being  indicated 
by  many  different  letters.  For  example,  thirteen  spellings  may 
represent  the  sound,  long  a  [e] ;  ate,  aye,  hrae,  iai\,  straight^ 
gaol,  gaugt,  hay,  blas^^  br^ak,  fismcee,  eight,  grey. 

The  fact  that  the  present  use  of  our  alphabet  is  far  from  sat- 
isfactory has  caused  the  rise  and  continuance  of  the  simplified 
spelling  movement.  It  was  also  a  factor  in  the  devising  of  the 
International  Phonetic  Alphabet.  This  alphabet  was  adopted  by 
a  group  of  philologists  and  phoneticians  who  met  in  Paris  in 

2  David  Diringer,  The  Alphabet  (New  York:  The  Philosophic  Library,  1948). 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  PHONETIC  ALPHABET 

Consonants 


[Ch.  6 


[p]  p  as  in  pop  [pap] 

[v] 

V  as  in  2;abe  [vaelv] 

[b]  b  as  in  hob  [bab] 

[s] 

s  as  in  cea5e  [sis] 

m  m  as  in  waiw  [mem 

[zj 

z  as  in  zones  [zonz] 

[t]    t  as  in  toot  [tut] 

[SI 

sh  as  in  shoW  [Sael] 

[d]  d  as  in  dwde  [djud] 

[3] 

si  as  in  vision  [vi59n 

[n]  n  as  in  noon  [nun] 

IrJ 

r  as  in  roam  rom] 

[k]  k  as  in  cook  [kuk] 

[1] 

1  as  in  Ml  [1a1] 

[g]  g  as  in  g\g  [gig] 

[h] 

h  as  in  him  [him] 

r)]   ng  as  in  xmg  [ng] 

[w] 

w  as  in  wdJiX  [wel] 

6]    th  as  in  thin  [0in] 

[hw]  wh  as  in  whaXe  [hwel] 

[t5]  th  as  in  then  [tSen] 

[j] 

y  as  in  you  [juj 

[f ]    f  as  in  fife  [faif ] 

Vowels 


[i]    e  as  in  s^e  [si] 

[Al 

u  as  in  swn  [sAn 

[i]    i  as  in  it  [it] 

[3] 

a  as  in  about  [abaut] 

[e]  a  as  in  chaotic  [keatik] 

[3] 

ir  as  in  hird  [bad] 

[e]  e  as  in  met  [met] 

as  pronounced  in  Southern 

[ae]  a  as  in  at  [aet] 

England,  and  in  parts  of 

[a   a  as  in  father  [fatJar,  -tSaCr] 

Eastern     and     Southern 

a]  a  as  in  ask  [ask] 

United  States 

as   frequently   pronounced 

[3^' 

ir  in  bird  [bani] 

in  General  American  speech, 

as  pronounced  in  General 

between  [ae]  and  a] 

American  speech 

[0"    a  as  in  all  [ol] 

[^. 

er  as  in  better  [beta* 

[d]  0  as  in  cloth  [klD6] 

as  pronounced  in  General 

[0]  0  as  in  obey  [obe] 

American  speech 

[u]  00  as  in  book  [buk] 

u]  00  as  in  pool  [pul] 

1888.  It  was  designed  for  use  in  writing  any  language  in  the 
world,  because  the  sounds  employed  in  the  various  languages 
of  mankind  differ  but  little.  Each  speech  sound,  or  phoneme,  is 
represented  by  one  symbol  and  only  one.  Words  are  spelled  as 
thev  5ound, 
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The  phonetic  alphabet  is  being  used  so  widely  that  many 
teachers  find  it  advisable  to  be  famihar  with  it.  The  symbols 
employed  in  writing  English  are  to  be  found  in  the  table  on 
page  124.  Their  use  will  be  explained  later  with  greater  com- 
pleteness. 

Other  symbols  important  in  indicating  pronunciation  are: 

5  underneath  a  consonant  makes  it  a  syllable  as  in  little  [litj]. 

I  following  a  symbol  means  to  lengthen  the  sound  indicated  as  in 
far  [for;  ES  fai]. 

E  means  the  Eastern  Dialect  of  American  English  as  in  half  [hsef ; 
E  haf,  haef,  hof]. 

S  means  the  Southern  Dialect  of  American  English  as  in  Lora 
[•lora,  'lora;  S  'lora]. 

+  means  also  as  in  novice  [mavis;  ES  +  'nnv-]. 

(r  means  the  r  [r]  is  not  sounded  as  in  here  [ES  hi8(r]. 

•  above  and  preceding  a  syllable  means  that  the  syllable  should  be 
given  primary  accent  as  in  remain  [ri'men]. 

.  below  and  preceding  a  syllable  means  that  the  syllable  should  be 
given  secondary  accent  as  in  hesitate  ['heza.tet]. 

[  ]  indicate  that  phonetic  symbols  are  being  used,  as  in  tree  [tri]. 

Most  people  need  to  become  more  highly  sensitized  to  the 
hearing  of  the  exact  sounds  that  are  produced  in  speech.  Teach- 
ers generally  find  it  helpful  to  become  more  keenly  aware  of  the 
extent  to  which  speech  sounds  vary  when  they  are  stressed, 
when  they  are  unstressed,  when  they  occur  in  rapid  speech,  and 
when  they  occur  in  deliberate  speech.  Teachers  also  need  to  be- 
come more  sensitive  regarding  the  extent  to  which  speech  sounds 
are  modified  by  the  speech  sounds  that  precede  them  and  by  those 
that  follow.  The  student  will  find  that  employing  the  Inter- 
national Phonetic  Alphabet  provides  excellent  training  in  making 
him  more  conscious  of  the  precise  nature  of  speech  sounds  as 
they  are  used  under  varying  circumstances.  It  is  recommended, 
therefore,  that  the  student  spend  considerable  time  reproducing 
in  phonetic  script  the  exercises  that  appear  throughout  this  chap- 
ter. The  instructor  will  make  such  assignments  regarding  the 
use  of  phonetic  transcription  as  the  needs  of  the  students  re- 
quire. 
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EXERCISE 

1.  Try  writing  your  name  and  address  in  phonetic  characters. 

Phonemes. — The  preceding  paragraph  stated  that  consider- 
able variety  in  the  production  of  identical  speech  sounds  occurs. 
The  sounds  produced  by  different  individuals  also  vary  because 
of  the  differences  in  the  structure  of  their  speech  mechanisms. 
Social  and  geographic  backgrounds  modify  tone  production,  as 
do  health,  age,  and  other  factors.  This  has  given  rise  to  the 
use  of  the  term  phoneme  in  referring  to  all  the  sounds  that  are 
classified  as  one  distinct  speech  sound.  The  ^  [i]  phoneme,  there- 
fore, refers  to  the  entire  family  of  sounds  which  pass  for  ^  [i]. 
Similarly  all  sounds  which  are  recognized  as  ^  [g]  belong  to  the 
phoneme  g  [g].  (This  chapter  was  written  in  part  to  help  the 
reader  make  any  modifications  in  his  diction  that  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  use  the  members  of  each  English  phoneme 
acceptably.)  ^ 

Gradation. — Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  de- 
fines gradation  as  "the  variation  of  vowel  quality  that  accom- 
panies variation  of  stress  .  .  ."  The  quality  and  quantity  of 
each  speech  sound  varies  according  to  the  amount  of  stress  that 
it  receives.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  vowels.  The  clear- 
ness of  characteristic  vowel  quality  becomes  less  apparent  as 
stress  is  reduced.  Note  the  effects  of  gradation  on  the  fol- 
lowing sounds : 

e  [i]  becomes  i  [i]  or  a  [a] 

reflex  (re'flgks)  ['rifleks]  reflect  (re-flekt')  [rrflekt] 

meter  (me'ter)  ['mitar;  ES  'mit8(r]     diameter    (di-am'e-ter)   [dai'sem- 

atar;  ES  -'aem9t8(r] 

i  [i]  may  become  a  [d] 

dividend  (div'^dSnd)  ['diva.dend]     divide  (d^vid')  [da'vaid] 

a  [e]  becomes  i  [i]  or  a  [a] 

daily  (da'li)  ['deh]  Sunday  (sun'di)  [-SAndi] 

chase  (chas)  [tjes]  purchase  (p^r'chfe)  ['pa^tjas,  -is; 

ES  'p3-,  'pa*--] 

3  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray  and  Claude  Merton  Wise,  The  Bases  of  Speech  (rev. 
ed.;  New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1946),  pp.  223-24. 
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S  [e]  becomes  i  [i]  or  d  [a] 

unless  (iin-lSs')  [an'les]  needless  (ned'les)  ['nidlis,  -las] 

lent  (Ignt)  [lent]  silent  (si'lent)  [-sailant] 

3,  [ae]  becomes  a  [a] 

manly  (m^n'li)  ['maenli]  postman  (post'm<Xn)  ['postman] 

Upon  investigating  the  uses  of  the  other  vowels  one  discovers 
that  unstressed  ur  [3^]  becomes  er  [a*]  or  d  [a],  and  that  u  [a], 
a  [a],  6  [d],  6  [o],  o  [o],  06  [u]  and  60  [u]  become  d  [a]  when  un- 
stressed. 

person  (pur's'n)  ['ps^sn;  ES  'p3-,  personify  (per •  son'?- f I) 

'p3^-]  [pa"sana.fai;  ES  pa'san-, -snn-] 

upper  (up'er)  ['Apa*;  ES  'ApaCr]  upon     (w-p6n')     [a'pan,     a'pon, 

a'pon] 

conduct  (kon'dukt)  ['kandAkt]  conduct  (k^n-dukt')  [kan'dAkt] 

object  (ob'jekt;  -jikt)  ['ubdsikt]  object  (^b-jekt')  [ab'dsekt] 

offer  (of'er)  ['ofa*,  'ufa*,  'afa*;  ES  offend  (^-fend')  [a'fend] 

-f9(r] 
folk  (fok)  [fok]  Norfolk    (nor'fwk)    ['norfak;   ES 

'noafak] 
fullness  (foornes;  -nis)    ['fulnas,      careful   (kar'fool)    ['kerfal, 'kaer-; 

-nis]  E  'kea-,  ES  'kaea-j 

doom  (doom)  [dum]  kingdom  (king'dwm)  ['kiqdam] 

Stressed  and  Unstressed  Monosyllables. — Much  variation, 
aside  from  gradation,  appears  in  cultivated  American  speech. 
This  variation  in  pronunciation  is  often  observed  when  mono- 
syllables are  heard.  When  used  by  themselves,  and  at  other 
times  when  stressed,  monosyllables  are  given  the  formal  pro- 
nunciation indicated  in  the  dictionaries ;  at  other  times,  they 
are  spoken  lightly  and  quickly  with  modification  of  articulation 
depending  upon  the  amount  of  stress.  The  different  amounts  of 
stress  appropriately  given  to  the  word  in,  in  the  following  sen- 
tence, make  this  point  clear  : 

Every  man's  rank  in  that  perfect  gradation  depends  on  some 
symmetry  in  his  structure  or  some  agreement  in  his  structure  to 
the  symmetry  of  society, — a  natural  gentleman  finds  his  way  in, 
and  will  keep  the  oldest  patrician  out  who  has  lost  his  intrinsic 
rank. — Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 
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The  following  variations  in  pronunciation  illustrate  the 
nature  of  good  usage  as  it  is  observed  in  employing  differing 
degrees  of  stress  with  monosyllables. 


pelling 

Stressed  Forms 

Unstressed  Forms 

a 

a  [ei^ 

a  [a] 

an 

an  [aen 

dn  [an] 

and 

and  [aend 

^nd  [and],  (in  [an],  'nd  [nd],  'n  [n] 

had 

had  [haed 

hM  [had],  '^d  [ad],  -d  [d] 

me 

me  [mil 

me  [mi],  mi  [mi] 

Varieties  of  English. — The  reader  is  aware  that  the  region 
of  the  country  in  which  he  lives  affects  the  way  in  which  he 
uses  language.  In  order  to  understand  the  different  varieties  of 
American  English,  it  is  helpful  to  know  the  different  dialects 
that  exist  in  British  English,  from  which  our  American  Eng- 
lish has  evolved.  In  fact,  many  varieties  of  English  are  spoken 
in  the  British  Isles;  nearly  every  county  has  its  local  dialect, 
which  goes  back  in  some  respects  as  far  as  Anglo-Saxon  times. 
These  dialects  are  sometimes  grouped  into  six  rather  definite 
classes :  Southern,  Western,  Eastern,  Midland,  Northern,  and 
Lowland  (Scottish).  The  Irish  dialect  also  contains  many 
peculiarities,  some  borrowed  from  Gaelic. 

Immigrants  from  the  British  Isles  have  brought  these  dia- 
lects to  America  with  them.  As  a  result  of  the  varied  British, 
Irish,  and  even  continental  influences,  many  varieties  of  Eng- 
lish are  heard  throughout  the  United  States.  Instead  of  falling 
into  six  main  divisions  as  is  the  case  in  England,  they  have  be- 
come so  modified  as  to  form  three  principal  regional  dialects : 
Eastern,  Southern,  and  General  American,  each  of  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  variations.  Among  the  ways  in  which  Eastern 
differs  from  Southern  and  General  American  speech  is  that  the 
a  [a]  sound  is  used  in  certain  words,  where  a  [se]  is  heard  in 
Southern  and  General  American  speech.  Again  Southern  and 
Eastern  differ  from  General  American  in  that  r  [r]  is  often 
silent  when  final  in  a  syllable  or  is  pronounced  as  a  [a].    Short 
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o  [d]  is  heard  much  more  frequently  in  Eastern  speech  than 
in  Southern  or  General  American.  A  more  extended  discussion 
would  reveal  still  other  differences.  A  few  examples  are  shown 
here. 


General  American 

Southern 

Easterti 

after 

aeftar 

aefta 

afta 

ask 

aesk 

aesk 

ask 

copy 

kapi 

kapi 

kopi 

master 

maestar 

maesta 

masta 

pond 

pond 

pand 

pDnd 

rather 

raeSar 

raeSa 

raSa 

One  of  the  problems  of  the  teacher  in  improving  his  speech 
is  to  interpret  the  formal  diacritical  symbols  of  the  dictionary 
in  the  manner  required  in  speaking  that  variety  of  English 
acceptable  to  the  cultured  people  of  the  region  in  which  he 
lives. 


EXERCISE 

1.  Using  the  phonetic  alphabet,  write  three  of  your  favorite  prov- 
erbs in  the  dialect  of  the  region  in  which  you  live. 


The  Sounds  of  American  English 

Among  the  factors  that  count  most  in  word  formation  are 
(1)  quality  of  sounds,  (2)  syllabication,  and  (3)  accent.  Much 
will  be  said  in  this  chapter  about  the  quality  of  speech  sounds, 
particularly  the  production  of  speech  sounds  with  adequate 
precision.  Syllabication  and  accent  can  be  treated  more 
quickly. 

Early  in  the  study  of  the  sounds  used  in  speaking  American 
English  it  is  important  to  familiarize  ourselves  with  a  classifica- 
tion of  those  sounds,  with  their  names,  and  with  the  symbols 
used  in  designating  them.  This  information  is  included  in  the 
accompanying  table. 
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Vowels 


[Ch.  6 


Names  of 
Sounds 


Diacriti-   Names  of 
cal       Diacritical 
Markings     Marks 


Inter- 
national 
Phonetic 
Alphabet 


Key  Words 


Front  Vowels 


Long  e 

e 

Macron 

i 

eve  (ev)  [iv]  * 

Short  i 

1 

Breve 

I 

it  (it)  [It] 

Long  a 

a 

Macron 

e 

ate  (at)  [et] 

Short  e 

e 

Breve 

8 

elf  (elf)  [elf] 

Circumflex  a 

A 

a 

Caret 

e  or  ae 

air  (ar)   [er,  aer;  E  88  (r, 
ES  ae8(r] 

Short  a 

a 

Breve 

ae 

at  (at)  [aet] 

*  Webster^s  i<ew  International  Dictionary  is  used  as  the  source  of  the  diacritical  markings 
employed  and  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American  English  is  the  authority  used  when 
phonetic  transcription  is  employed. 

Central  Vowels 


Unaccented 

e 

Tilde 

ar  ■■ 

better  (bet'er)  ['betar;  ES 

tilde  e 

'b8t8(r] 

Circumflex  u 

u 

Caret 

3t 
3^§ 
9 

urn  (urn)  [s^n;  ES  3n,  3^n^ 

Short  Italian 

a 

Dot  above 

about  (a- bout')  [9'baut 

a  obscure 

and  italic 

Short  u 

u 

Breve 

A 

up  (up)  [Ap] 

Short 

a 

One  dot 

a 

ask    (ask)    [aesk;   E   ask, 

Italian  a 

above 

aesk,  ask] 

t  This  sound  does  not  occur  in  Eastern  and  Southern  speech. 
±  Used  in  Eastern  and  Southern  speech. 
I  Used  in  General  American  speech. 

Back  Vowels 


Long  00 

Short  00 
Long  o 


oo 
o 


Long 

macron 
Long  breve 
Macron 


u        moon  (moon)  [mun] 

u        book  (book)  [buk] 
o        old  (old)  [old] 
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Back  Vowels 

(Continued) 

Circumflex  o 

6 

Caret 

0 

for    (for)     [stressed    'for, 
.for;  ES  •fo8(r,  .fo8(r; 
unstr.  far;  ES  f8(r] 

Short  0 

0 

Breve 

D 

hot  (hot)  [hat;ES  +  hDt: 

Long 

a 

Two  dots 

a 

alms  (amz)  [amz 

ItaUan  a 

above 

CONSONANTS 

Webster's 

Diacritica] 

Markings 

International 

[    Phonetic                                  Key  Words 
Alphabet 

Lip  Consonants 

P 
b 

m 

wh 

w 

p                  pop  (pop)  [pap] 
b                 bob  (bob)  [bab;  ES -f  bob] 
m                 ma'am  (mam)  [maem] 
hw  or  M            what  (hwot)  [hwat,  hwDt] 
w                 watt  (wot)  [wat,  wDt] 

Lip-Teeth  Consonants 

f 

V 

f                   fife  (fif)  [faif] 

V                  valve  (valv)  [vaelv] 

Tongue-Teeth  Consonants 

th 
tfe 

e                   thin  (thin)  [Oin] 
tS                  then  (thSn)  [Sen 

Tongue-Point  Gum-Ridge  Consonants 

t 
d 
n 

1 

r 

t                   toot  (toot)  [tut] 

d                 dude  (dud)  [djud,  diud,  dud 

n                  noon  (noon)  [nun 

1                  luU  (lul)  [1a1] 

r                  roar  (ror)  [ror,  ror ;  ES  ro8(r,  E  -f  ro8(r] 
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Tongue-Blade  Gum-Ridge  Consonants 


s 
z 

sh 

zh 

s                  cease  (ses)  [sis] 

z                   zones  (zonz)  [zonz] 

S                  shaU  (shal)  [S«l] 

3                  treasure  (trezh'er)  ['tresar;  ES  -39(1 

The  Tongue-Front  Palate  Consonant 

y 

j                   you  (yoo)  [ju; 

Tongue-Back  Velar  Consonants 

k 

g 
ng 

k                  kick  (kik)  [kik] 

g            gig  (gig)  [gig] 

r)                  ringing  (ring'ing)  ['riQiq; 

The  Glottal  Consonant 

h 

h                 halt  (hdlt)  [holt] 

Additional  diacritical  markings  and  Uses  of  markings  in 
designating  English  sounds  and  accent  follow : 

Bar  below  (-)  e  as  in  eight,  vein,  obey,  and  melee. 

Cedilla  {J  as  in  fell,  central,  and  vi^e. 

Cross  bar  (-)  as  in  cat,  cattle,  cold,  and  concur. 

Hook  below  (  ^ )  as  in  f^ar,  here,  and  weird. 

Macron  (-)  as  in  anger,  begin,  and  get. 

Modified  macron  (*)  as  in  senate,  event,  obey,  and  unite. 

One  dot  above  (•)  as  in  gem,  son,  welcome,  and  wisdom. 

One  dot  below  (.)  as  in  was,  wolf,  woman,  and  put. 

Point  above  (')  as  in  consomme  and  forte. 

Suspended  bar  (^)  as  in  is,  ha§,  example,  and  exist. 

Tie  bar  (^)  as  in  graduate,  verdure,  culture,  and  nature. 

Two  dots  above  (")  as  in  machine,  pique,  and  police. 

Two  dots  below  (..)  as  in  all  talk,  ooze,  and  in  rule. 

A  heavy  point  (')  above  and  following  a  syllable  indicates  that  the 

syllable  should  be  given  primary  accent  as  in  a-nat'o-my  and 

prin'ci-ple. 
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A  light  point  (')  above  and  following  a  syllable  indicates  that  the 
syllable  should  be  given  secondary  accent  as  in  just'i-fi'a-ble 
and  straw'ber'ry. 

At  times  a  mistake  arises  in  giving  the  name  diaeresis  to  all 
the  dots  that  are  used  in  marking  the  sounds  of  letters.  The 
term  diaeresis  should  be  used  only  in  referring  to  the  two  dots 
which  are  sometimes  placed  over  the  second  of  two  adjacent 
vowels  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  as  two  dis- 
tinct sounds.  The  diaeresis  is  found  in  such  words  as  aerial, 
cooperate,  coordinate,  naive,  reestablish,  and  seest. 

The  preceding  key  will  prove  helpful  in  looking  up  the  pro- 
nunciation of  new  words,  but  it  does  not  give  sufficient  informa- 
tion about  how  to  produce  the  various  sounds  concerned.  A 
young  woman  who  lisps  and  a  young  man  with  a  foreign  ac- 
cent, for  example,  frequently  find  a  study  of  keys  to  pronuncia- 
tion of  little  value.  They  may  need,  instead,  detailed  directions 
for  the  production  of  some  of  the  sounds  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  Vowels. — Speech  sounds  are  classified  as  vowels  and 
consonants.  Those  sounds  which  are  produced  with  relatively 
little  obstruction  of  vocalized  breath  are  called  vowels;  those 
which  are  produced  by  obstructing  exhalation  are  called  con- 
sonants. This  difference  may  be  observed,  for  example,  in  the 
openness  of  the  voice  mechanism  when  producing  a  [a],  as  in 
alms,  as  compared  with  producing  the  consonant  h  [b],  as  in 
hell.  The  vocal  folds  vibrate  in  the  production  of  all  vowels, 
except  when  the  vowels  are  whispered,  but  not  in  the  production 
of  all  consonants.  Vowels  are  classified  as  front,  central,  and 
back,  depending  upon  whether  the  front  of  the  tongue,  the  mid- 
dle of  the  tongue,  or  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  arched  in  pro- 
ducing them.  They  are  also  classified  as  high,  mid,  and  low, 
depending  upon  whether  the  tongue  is  held  high  in  the  mouth, 
about  halfway  to  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  or  low  in  the  mouth, 
as  they  are  produced.  The  accompanying  vowel  charts  will 
prove  useful  in  indicating  the  relation  of  the  vowel  sounds  to 
each  other  .^ 


*  Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  (2d  ed.),  P-  xxviii. 
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High-front 

e  [i]        me 
i  [i]        it 

High-central 

High-back 
00  [u]  moon 
06  [u]  book 

Mid-front 

Mid-central 

Mid-back 

a  [e]       ate 
e  [e]      met 

er  [9; 
ur  [3- 

a  [a] 
u[a] 

3^' 

better  (in  General  Ameri- 
can speech) 

urn  ([3]  in  Eastern  and 
Southern,  [3^]  in  General 
American  speech) 

about 

up 

0  [0]    coat 

Low-front 

Low-central 

Low-back 

a  [e-ae]  air 
a  [ae]      at 

a  [a 

ask 

6  [o]    for 
6  [n]    cot 
a  [a]    alms 

Front 


Central 


High 


Mid 


Tongue  positions  of  the  vowels 


5  Based  upon   a  chart   appearing   in   A   Pronouncing   Dictionary   of  American 
English,  by  Kenyon  and  Knott,  p.  xiii. 
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The  Front  Vowels.  The  teacher  requires  still  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  how  the  speech  sounds  are  produced  in  order  to  aid 
children  in  overcoming  articulatory  speech  deviations.^  Hence, 
it  is  advisable  to  consider  in  a  little  more  detail  the  production  of 
each  sound.  It  is  well  to  begin  with  the  front  vowels.  According 
to  Webster^ s  New  International  Dictionary,  these  sounds  consist  of 
e  [i],  i  [i],  a  [e],  e  [e],  a  [e]  or  [ae],  and  a  [ae].  They  will  be  discussed 
in  that  order. 

e  [i]  as  in  me  (me)  [mi] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  ae  as  in  Caesar  (se'zer)  ['sizar; 
ES  'siz8(r];  ^  ay  as  in  quay  (ke)  [ki];  ea  as  in  beam  (bem)  [bim]; 
ee  as  in  beet  (bet)  [bit];  ei  as  in  either  (e'ther)  [•i'Sar;  ES  'iSafr];  eo 
as  in  people  (pe'p'l)  ['pipl];  ey  as  in  key  (ke)  [ki];  i  as  in  machine 
(md'shen')  [ma'^in];  ie  as  in  belief  (be-lef)  [bo'lif,  bj'if,  bi'lif];  oe 
as  in  Phoebe  (fe'be)  ['fibi]. 

The  sound  is  classified  as  a  high-front,  tense  vowel.  The 
front  of  the  tongue  is  arched  and  held  close  to  the  forepart  of  the 
hard  palate.  The  tongue  is  not  held  so  near  the  hard  palate, 
however,  that  friction  occurs  in  producing  the  sound.  The  tip 
of  the  tongue  touches  the  lower  front  teeth  and  rests  upon  the 
lower  gum.    The  teeth  and  lips  are  held  close  together.   The 


^William  Norwood  Brigance  and  Florence  M.  Henderson,  A  Drill  Manual  for 
Improving  Speech  (2d  ed. ;  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  1945),  chap,  iii ; 
R.  M.  S.  Heffner,  General  Phonetics  (Madison,  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press,  1949)  ;  Claude  E.  Kantner  and  Robert  West,  Phonetics  (New  York, 
Harper  &  Bros.,  1941)  ;  James  M.  O'Neill,  Editor,  Foundations  of  Speech  (New 
York,  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  1941),  chaps,  iv  and  v;  Kenneth  L.  Pike,  Phonetics 
(Ann  Arbor,  University  of  Michigan  Press,   1943). 

"^  Pronunciations  indicated  are  not  always  identical  because,  as  has  been  said, 
the  diacritical  markings  used  are  those  to  be  found  in  Webster's  New  Internor 
tional  Dictionary  and  the  phonetic  spelling  of  the  words  is  that  given  in  A  Pro- 
nouncing Dictionary  of  American  English.  The  two  dictionaries  differ  in  pur- 
pose. Webster's  New  International  Dictionary  contains  the  statement :  "The 
pronunciations  contained  in  this  Dictionary  are  not  theoretical.  They  represent 
actual  speech — the  speech  of  cultivated  users  of  English,  speaking  formally  with 
a  view  of  being  completely  understood  by  their  hearers."  The  Preface  of 
A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American  English  sets  forth  the  purpose  of  Ken- 
yon  and  Knott  in  these  words  :  ".  .  .  the  pronunciation  which  the  present  editors 
intend  to  represent  in  this  book  is  what  has  been  called  'easy  English,'  'the 
speech  of  well-bred  ease' — not  slovenly  or  careless  speech,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
formal  platform  speech."  (By  permission.  From  Webster's  New  International 
Dictionary,  2d  ed.,  copyright,  1934,  1939,  1945,  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam  Co.  P.  xii. 

By  permission.  From  A  Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American  English,  by 
John  S.  Kenyon  and  Thomas  A.  Knott,  copyright,  1944,  by  G.  &  C.  Merriam 
Co.  P.  vii.) 
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lips  are  tensed  and  slightly  spread  and  the  tongue  is  tensed  even 
more.  No  more  tension  should  appear  than  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce an  acceptable  e  [i]. 

Experiment  with  the  exercises  below  until  you  can  produce  a 
pleasing  e  [i].  Then  practice  making  it  several  times,  endeavoring 
to  apply  what  you  learned  in  Chapter  4  as  you  work. 

1.  Each,  eagle,  east,  eat,  eel,  even;  be,  free,  he,  lea,  me,  we; 
agreeing,  bead,  deep,  freedom,  greeting,  machine. 

2.  The  evening  breeze  cooled  me. 

3.  Most  weary  seemed  the  sea,  weary  the  oar. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

i  [i]  as  in  it  (it)  [it] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound :  a  as  in  cottage  (kot'ij)  ['katids] ; 
e  as  in  pretty  (prit'i)  ['priti] ;  ee  as  in  been  (bin)  [bm] ;  ie  as  in  sieve 
(siv)  [siv] ;  (?  as  in  women  (wim'en ;  -in)  [•  wimm,  -an] ;  w  as  in  busy 
(bizK)  ['bizi];  ui  as  in  build  (bild)  [bild];  y  as  in  nymph  (nimf) 
[nimf]. 

This  sound  is  classified  as  a  high-front,  lax  vowel.  The  front 
of  the  tongue  is  arched.  It  is  placed  a  trifle  lower  than  in  produc- 
ing e  [i],  and  is  held  a  little  farther  back.  The  chief  articulatory 
difference  between  e  [i]  and  i  [i]  is  in  the  fact  that  the  tongue  and 
lips  are  more  relaxed  when  i  [i]  is  said. 

1.  If,  ill,  image,  in,  is;  aristocracy,  city,  lily,  kingly,  history; 
hardship,  learning,  mineral,  primer,  spirit. 

2.  In  Italy  there  lives  a  girl  named  Lilly. 

3.  Charity  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind;  charity  envieth  not; 
charity  vaunteth  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up. — I  Corinthians,  13 :4 

a  [e]  as  in  ate  (at)  [et] 
and       a  [e]  as  in  chaotic  (ka'Ot'ik)  [ke'atik;  ES  +  -'ntikj 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  ai  as  in  /)aiw  (pan)  [pen];  ao  as 
in  gaol  (jal)  [dsel];  au  as  in  gauge  (gaj)  [geds];  ay  as  in  day  (da) 
[de];  e  as  in  blase  (bla'za';  bla'za;  F  bla'za')  [bla'ze,  -blaze,  Fr. 
bla'ze];  ea  as  in  great  (grat)  [gret];  ei  as  in  veil  (val)  [vel];  ey  as  in 
they  (tha)  [t5e]. 
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The  vowel  a  [e]  is  frequently  classified  as  a  diphthong,  because 
when  stressed,  the  sound  often  becomes  a  [e]  +  i  [i].  At  times, 
however,  it  is  well  to  use  the  traditional  classification,  keeping  in 
mind  that  a  pure  a  [e]  is  classified  as  a  mid-front,  tense  vowel.  In 
producing  the  vowel,  one  drops  the  jaw  a  trifle  more  than  in 
saying  i  [i].  The  tongue  and  lips  are  a  little  more  tense,  the 
tongue  is  lowered  slightly  more,  and  the  arch  is  a  little  farther 
back  than  is  the  case  in  saying  1  [i]. 

1.  Ace,  age,  aid,  aim,  angel ;  day,  may,  nay,  play,  survey;  daily, 
data,  made,  name,  plane. 

2.  They  ate  apricots  and  drank  lemonade. 

3.  Day  after  day,  day  after  day. 

We  struck  nor  breath  nor  motion, — Samuel  Coleridge 

e  [e]  as  in  elf  (elf)  [elf] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  a  as  in  any  (en'i)  ['em];  ae  as  in 

Aetna  (et'nd)  ['etna];  ai  as  in  said  (sed)  [sed];  ay  as  in  says  (sez) 

[sez];  ea  as  in  breath  (breth)  [breO];  ei  as  in  heifer  (hef'er)  ['hefsr; 

ES  'hef8(r];  eo  as  in  leopard  (lep'erd)  ['lepa-d;  ES.'lepad];  ie  as  in 

friend  (frend)  [frend];  u  as  in  bury  (ber'i)  ['ben]. 

This  sound  is  described  as  a  mid-front,  lax  vowel.  The  tongue 
is  held  slightly  lower  than  in  saying  a  [e],  and  is  more  lax.  The 
arch  is  also  a  trifle  farther  back. 

1.  Eddy,  effect,  egg,  elm,  end;  alphabet,  cadet,  distress,  Indent, 
index ;  dell,  ferry,  let,  met,  ten. 

2.  Ellen  met  Selma  carrying  an  envelope. 

3.  God  helps  them  that  help  themselves. — Benjamin  Franklin 

a  [e-ae]  as  in  air  (ar)  [er,  asr;  E  e8(r],  ES  ae9(r] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  a  as  in  fare  (far)  [fer,  faer;  E 
fe8(r,  ES  faea(r];  aye  as  in  prayer  (prar)  [prer,  praer;  E  prE8(r, 
ES  prae8(r];  e  as  in  ere  (ar)  [er,  aer;  ES  e9(r,  ae8(r];  ea  as  in  bear 
(bar)  [ber,  baer;  E  be8(r;  ES  bae9(r];  ei  as  in  their  (^ar)  ["Ser,  Saer, 
tSer;  ES  t5e9(r,  tSae8(r,  Se8(r]. 

Circumflex  a  (a)  is  classified  as  a  low-front,  lax  vowel.  In 
tongue  position,  it  lies  between  short  e  [e]  and  short  a  [ae].    Two 
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varieties  of  the  sound  are  heard  in  standard  speech.    In  one,  the 
tongue  is  placed  only  a  trifle  lower  than  for  e  [e];  in  the  other, 
the  tongue  is  placed  nearly  as  low  as  for  a  [ae]. 

1.  Aware,  bear,  care,  chair,  compare ;  declare,  fare,  heir,  pear, 
there ;  fairy,  grammarian,  librarian,  various. 

2.  They  were  a  rare  pair  of  heirlooms. 

3.  Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair, 
Die,  because  a  woman's  fair? 

— George  Wither 

a  [ae]  as  in  at  (at)  [set] 

A  as  in  at  is  classified  as  a  low-front,  lax  vowel.  It  is 
sometimes  tense,  however.  The  lower  jaw  and  the  tongue 
should  be  lowered  slightly  more  than  in  producing  the  a. 
The  resonators  and  the  rest  of  the  vocal  organs  should  be  so  used 
that  a  rich,  resonant  tone  results  which  shows  no  trace  of  nasal- 
ity. Comparatively  few  people  open  their  mouths,  lower  their 
tongues,  and  relax  the  voice  mechanism  sufficiently  in  producing 
short  a  [ae]  as  the  sound  is  frequently  called.  Though  a  [ae]  is 
often  heard  in  speech  as  a  flat,  strident  sound,  when  properly 
made  it  possesses  beauty. 

1.  Add,  amber,  antic,  aptitude,  Arab;  attract,  disentangle,  in- 
tact, lampblack,  stamp;  canyon,  dash,  lad,  manner,  theatrical. 

2.  Alfred  ran  after  the  apple. 

3.  Reading  maketh  a  full  man,  conference  a  ready  man,  and 
writing  an  exact  man. — Francis  Bacon 

The  Central  Vowels.  The  central  vowels,  as  we  have  noted, 
consist  of  er  [gr],  ur  [3^3],  d  [8],  u  [a],  and  a  [a].  They  are  so  called 
because  the  tongue  is  arched  in  the  middle  in  producing  them. 
Many  phoneticians  think  of  a  [a]  as  a  front  vowel.  It  is  classified 
here  as  a  central  vowel  in  conformity  with  the  classification  found 
in  Webster^ s  New  International  Dictionary. 

er  [gr]  as  in  the  second  syllable 
of  better  (bet'er)  ['betar;  ES  'betafr] 
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Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  ar  as  in  liar  (li'er)  ['laiar;  ES 
'lai8(r] ;  ir  as  in  elixir  (e*lik'ser)  [I'liksar;  ES  i'liksa(r] ;  or  as  in  actor 
(ak'ter)  ['aektar,  ES  'sekta(r];  yr  as  in  zephyr  (zef'er)  ['zefar;  ES 
'zef9(r]. 

This  speech  sound  is  used  only  in  General  American  speech. 
In  Eastern  and  Southern  speech  one  hears  instead  the  d  [a]  as 
in  about. 

The  unaccented  er  [gr]  as  heard  in  General  American  speech  is 
described  as  a  mid-central,  lax  vowel .  The  middle  of  the  tongue  is 
raised  toward  the  hard  palate,  with  its  tip  curled  upward  slightly. 

1.  Butter,  debater,  laughter,  remember,  runner;  catering,  moth- 
ering, smothering,  tinkering,  feathery. 

2.  My  brother  Oliver  likes  his  father's  friend. 

3.  "  'Tis  some  visitor,"  I  muttered,  "tapping  at  my  chamber 
door." — Edgar  Allan  Poe 

ur  [3^3]  as  in  urn  (urn)  [s^n-sn] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  er  as  in  were  (wur)  [stressed 
'W3^,  .W3^,  ES  'wsfr,  .W3(r,  'W3^,  .W3^;  unstressed  wgr;  ES  wa(r]; 
ear  as  in  heard  (hurd)  [hs^d;  ES  h3d,  hs^d];  ir  as  in  bird  (burd) 
[bs^d;  ES  b3d,  b3^d];  olo  as  in  colonel  (kur'nel;  -n'l)  ['ks^nl; 
ES  'k3nl,  'ks^nl];  or  as  in  work  (wurk)  [w3^k;  ES  W3k,  W3^k];  our 
as  in  journal  (jur'ndl;  -n'l)  ['dss^nl;  ES  'dssn},  'dss^nl];  yr  as  in 
myrrh  (mur)  [ms^;  ES  m3(r,  ms^]. 

The  sound  is  described  as  a  mid-central,  tense  vowel.  When 
the  tongue  becomes  too  tense  and  is  held  too  high,  a  harsh,  growl- 
like noise  occurs.  But  when  the  tongue  is  not  tensed  more  than 
is  necessary  to  produce  the  sound,  when  the  tongue  is  really  half 
high  and  the  jaw  lowered  well,  a  pleasing  sound  is  produced. 

1.  Earl,  erlking,  ermine,  err,  urge;  church,   firm,  furl,  her, 
myrtle,  worm;  absurd,  blur,  burr,  mirth,  nurse. 

2.  Plant  the  myrtle  and  the  fern  in  the  urn. 

3.  And  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  each  purple  curtain 
Thrilled  me — filled  me  with   fantastic   terrors   never   felt 

before.  — Edgar  Allan  Poe 
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d  [a]  as  in  about  (d*bout')  [a'baut] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  aa  as  in  Canaan  (ka'ndn) 
['kenan];  ea  as  in  pageant  (paj'eht)  ['paedsant];  i  as  in  residence 
(rez'^'dehs)  ['rezadans] ;  ie  as  in  conscience  (kon'shms)  ['kanjans] ; 
io  as  in  religion  (rc'lij'wn)  [ri'lidsan];  o  as  in  parrot  (par'wt) 
[•paerat];  ou  as  in  curious  (ku'ri-ws)  ['kjurias,  'kiurias];  u  as  in 
suspect  (sws'pekt')  [sa'spekt];  y  as  in  etymology  (et'^*m6r6'ji) 
[ieta'moladsi,  ES  +  leto'mDbdsi]. 

This  sound  is  classified  as  a  mid-central,  lax  vowel.  The  jaw 
is  dropped  a  little  lower  than  in  saying  ur  [3^3].  The  sound  is 
sometimes  called  the  neutral  vowel,  and  frequently  the  schwa 
vowel.  It  is  heard  in  many  unaccented  syllables  containing  vowel 
sounds.  Much  variation  occurs  in  the  production  of  this  sound, 
for  it  is  the  unstressed  form  of  the  other  vowels. 

1.  About,  across,  address,  afford,  agree;  aurora,  banana,  mama, 
polka,  sofa;  balloon,  deplorable,  diamond,  miracle. 

2.  Anita  ran  around  the  sofa. 

3.  And  Lancelot  passed  away  among  the  flowers. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

ti  [a]  as  in  up  (up)  [Ap] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  0  as  in  son  (sun)  [sAn];  oe  as  in 
does  (duz)  [dAz];  00  as  in  flood  (fliid)  [flAd];  ou  as  in  double 
(dub'^l)  [-dAbJ]. 

Like  a  [o]  the  sound  ii  [a]  is  also  classified  as  a  mid-central,  lax 
vowel.  The  vocal  apparatus  should  be  kept  relaxed,  and  the 
mouth  well  opened  to  produce  this  sound  properly.  The  u  [a] 
sound  is  produced  with  a  little  more  stress,  however,  than  is  the 
d  [a]. 

1.  Umbrella,  under,  up,  usher,  utter;  homespun,  refund,  re- 
pulse, sugarplum,  unstrung;  cup,  honey,  justice,  money,  touch. 

2.  The  umpire  avoided  the  summer  sun. 

3.  First  Witch.    When  shall  we  three  meet  again 
In  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain? 

Second  Witch.   When  the  hurlyburly's  done. 
When  the  battle's  lost  and  won. 

— William  Shakespeare  , 
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a  [a]  as  in  ask  (ask)  [ask] 

This  is  a  low-central,  lax  vowel.  The  tongue,  which  is  slightly 
arched  near  the  front,  lies  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  The 
jaw  is  lowered  a  little  more  than  it  is  in  saying  u  [a].  The  sound 
is  heard  frequently  in  Eastern  speech.  Throughout  the  greater 
part  of  the  United  States,  a  [ae]  usually  takes  the  place  of  a  [a]. 

1.  Ask,  answer,  aft,  after,  aunt;  branch,  broadcast,  class,  fast, 
grass,  staff. 

2.  He  asked  the  class  to  pass  quietly. 

3.  Faster  and  more  fast 

O'er  night's  brim,  day  boils  at  last. 
— Robert  Browning 

The  Back  Vowels.  These  vowels  are  so  called  because  the 
back  of  the  tongue  is  arched  in  producing  them.  They  consist 
of  60  [u],  06  [u],  o  [o],  6  [0],  6  [d],  and  a  [a]. 

00  [u]  as  in  moon  (moon)  [mun] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  au  as  in  SauU  Ste.  Marie  (soo' 
sant  md're')  ['su.sentma'ri] ;  eu  as  in  maneuver  (md-noo'ver) 
[ma'nuvar;  ES  m8'nuva(r];  ew  as  in  drew  (droo)  [dru,  driu];  ioux  as 
in  Sioux  (soo)  [su];  0  as  in  do  (doo)  [du];  oe  as  in  canoe  (kd-noo') 
[ka'nu];  ou  as  in  troupe  (troop)  [trup];  u  as  in  rude  (rood)  [rud, 
riud] ;  ue  as  in  blue  (bloo)  [blu,  bliu] ;  ui  as  in  fruit  (f root)  [f rut, 
friut]. 

Long  do  is  a  high-back,  tense,  rounded  vowel.  The  back  of  the 
tongue  is  arched  and  held  close  to  the  soft  palate.  The  lips  are 
pursed.  The  tongue  and  lips  are  rather  tense.  Care  should  be 
taken  to  produce  the  sound  with  precision,  for  sometimes  6b  [u] 
is  diphthongized  unintentionally. 

1.  Oofbird,  oolak,  oolong,  oomiak,  oop,  ooze;  do,  flew,  grew, 
hoodoo,  shoe,  through ;  boom,  croon,  doom,  group,  room,  spoon. 

2.  The  cool  room  proved  soothing. 

3.  Rich  gifts  wax  poor  when  givers  prove  unkind. 

— William  Shakespeare 
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do  [u]  as  in  book  (book)  [buk] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound :  ^  as  in  wolf  (woolf )  [wulf ] ;  ou  as 
in  would  (wood)  [stressed  'wud,  »wud;  unstressed  .wad,  ad,  d];  u 
as  in  put  (pobt)  [put]. 

This  sound  is  classified  as  a  high-back,  lax,  rounded  vowel. 
The  back  of  the  tongue  is  not  held  quite  so  close  to  the  soft  palate 
as  it  is  in  saying  oo  [u].  The  articulatory  structures  are  more 
relaxed,  the  lips  less  pursed  than  they  are  in  saying  oo  [u]. 

1.  Butcher,  cook,  hook,  look,  sugar,  woman;  betook,  cookbook, 
forsook,  hardihood,  inglenook,  withstood. 

2.  He  read  the  book  by  the  brook  in  the  wood. 

3.  "Goodnight !"  he  sang  out  cheerily. 
"Goodnight  !'*  and  yet  again,  "Goodnight." 

— Wilfred  Gibson 

o  as  in  old  (old)  [old]  and  6  as  in  obey  (o-ba')  [o'be] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  au  as  in  hautboy  (ho'boi,  o'boi) 
['hoboi,  'oboi] ;  eau  as  in  beau  (bo)  [bo] ;  eo  as  in  yeoman  (yo'man) 
[' joman] ;  ew  as  in  sew  (so)  [so] ;  oa  as  in  roam  (rom)  [rom] ;  oe  as  in 
foe  (fo)  [fo];  oh  (o)  [o];  oo  as  in  brooch  (broch)  [brotj];  ou  as  in 
shoulder  (shol'der)  ['^oldar,  ES  '$olda(r];  ow  as  in  grow  (gro) 
[gro];  owe  (o)  [o]. 

When  stressed,  long  o  [o]  frequently  becomes  the  first  part  of 
the  diphthong  o  (o  +  oo)  [ou].  When  long  o  [o]  is  unstressed, 
as  in  the  word  omit  [omit],  diphthongization  does  not  occur. 

The  long  o  [o]  sound  is  designated  as  mid-back,  tense,  and 
rounded.  The  back  of  the  tongue  is  not  arched  as  high  as  in  say- 
ing do  [u],  the  arch  is  farther  back,  the  lips  are  rounded,  the 
lips  and  tongue  are  more  tense  and  the  jaw  is  dropped  lower  than 
in  saying  do  [u]. 

1.  Oar,  oat,  o'clock,  old,  omen,  opening;  go,  low,  Ohio,  show, 
tomato,  window ;  home,  loan,  mowing. 

2.  They  saw  no  great  old  oak. 

3.  Be  it  ever  so  humble  there's  no  place  like  home. 

— J.  Howard  Payne 
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6  [d]  as  mfor  (for)  [for;  ES  fo8(r] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound :  a  as  in  all  (61)  [ol] ;  ah  as  in  Utah 
(u'to)  ['juto];  au  as  in  caught  (kot)  [kot];  as  as  in  Arkansas 
(ar'kan-s6)  ['arkan.so];  aw  as  in  shawl  (shol)  [Jol];  oa  as  in  abroad 
(d'brcd')  [a'brod];  oi  as  in  reservoir  (rez'er-vwor)  ['rezar.vor, 
'reza.vor,  'reza.vwor;  ES  •reza.voa(r,  'rezaiVwoa(r];  ow  as  in  bought 
(bot)  [bot]. 

This  is  a  low-back,  tense,  rounded  vowel.  The  arch  of  the 
tongue  should  be  farther  back  than  in  saying  the  0  [o]  sound;  the 
tongue  should  be  lower.  The  lower  jaw  should  be  dropped  to  a 
point  where  the  pursed  lips  are  elliptical.  If  the  tongue  is  not  too 
far  back,  the  lips  well  flared,  the  vocal  apparatus  not  too  tense,  a 
pleasing  sound  results.    If  not,  it  may  be  raucous,  harsh,  or  flat. 

1.  Authentic,  already,  all,  alter,  austere,  awkward;  flaw,  jaw, 
law,  paw,  straw,  thaw;  ball,  call,  fall,  lord,  shawl,  tall. 

2.  All  for  each  and  each  for  all. — Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

3.  Warriors  carry  the  warrior's  pall. — Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

6  [d]  as  in  plot  (plot)  ES  [pint] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound :  a  as  in  was  (woz)  [wdz]  ;  eau  as  in 
bureaucracy  (bu-rok'rd'si)  [bju'rakrasi,  biu-  ES  +-rDk-];  oh  as  in 
John  (jon)  [dson];  ow  as  in  knowledge  (nol'ej;  -ij)  ['nalids;  ES  + 
•nol-]. 

This  sound  is  classified  as  a  low-back,  semi- tense,  slightly 
rounded  vowel.  The  jaw  is  lowered  a  little  more  than  in  saying 
6  [o],  the  tongue  is  not  arched  so  much,  and  the  arch  is  a  little 
farther  back  than  in  saying  6  [0].  As  the  classification  indicates, 
the  vocal  organs  are  not  so  tense,  and  the  lips  are  not  so  rounded 
as  in  saying  6  [0]. 

Short  6  [d]  is  heard  in  British  speech  and  is  used  by  many 
Eastern  Americans.  Elsewhere  throughout  the  United  States 
6  [o]  sounds  or  a  [a]  sounds  are  usually  used  in  place  of  it. 

1.  Box,  don,  fond,  odd,  sorry,  watch;  Camelot,  correspond, 
demigod,  electron,  embryology,  lollipop. 

2.  Donald  is  skating  on  the  pond. 

3.  And  the  song  that  I  sang  was  so  long,  long,  long. 

—Mother  Goose 
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The  letter  o  is  sometimes  marked  with  both  a  breve  (6)  and 
a  caret  (6)  as  in  the  words  coffee,  IZft,  and  often.  This  use  of 
diacritical  marks  indicates  that  either  the  circumflex  6  [o]  sound 
or  the  Eastern  American  short  6  [d]  sound  may  be  used  when  one 
is  pronouncing  the  word.  It  also  means  that  a  back  vowel  sound 
may  be  used  which  is  a  little  lower  than  6  [o]  on  the  vowel  chart, 
but  not  quite  so  low  on  the  chart  as  the  Eastern  American  o  [d]. 

a  [a]  as  in  alms  (amz)  [amz] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  aa  as  in  bazaar  (bd-zar')  [ba'zar; 
ES  ba'zai(r];  e  as  in  sergeant  (sar'j^t)  ['sardsant;  ES  'saidsant, 
E  +  'said5-];  ea  as  in  hearth  (harth)  [har6;  ES  haiB];  oi  as  in 
memoir  (mem'war)  ['memwar]. 

This  sound  is  described  as  a  low-back,  lax  vowel.  The  jaw  is 
dropped  farther  than  in  producing  the  Eastern  American  o  [d], 
farther,  in  fact,  than  it  is  in  producing  any  other  vowel  sound. 
The  tongue  lies  relaxed  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  with  a  slight 
arch  near  the  back.  The  vocal  apparatus  should  be  kept 
well  relaxed. 

1.  Almond,  arbor,  argument,  balm,  father,  marble;  aha,  a  cap- 
pella;  becalm,  depart,  rearm,  remark. 

2.  He  read  a  psalm  under  the  calm  palm. 

3.  Hark !  Hark !  The  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings. 

— William  Shakespeare 

Diphthongs.  A  diphthong  consists  of  a  glide  of  continuous 
sound  from  one  vowel  sound  to  another  as  in  saying  oi  [oi]  in  join. 
The  diphthongs  in  general  use  in  the  United  States  end  in  i  [i], 
00  [u],  or  00  [u].  Those  heard  only  in  Eastern  and  Southern 
speech  end  with  the  sound  a  [o]. 

Diphthongs  in  General  Use 


a  = 

a  +  i  [ei] 

aim,  day,  eight,  main,  vale 

1  = 

a  +  i  [ai] 

by,  eye,  ice,  isle,  vie 

o  = 

o  -f  00  [ou] 

below,  go,  loan,  oar,  own 

u  = 

1  +  oo  [lu] 

beauty,  due,  duty,  suit,  view 

oi  = 

6  +  i  [oi] 

boil,  coin,  oil,  toil,  voice 

ou  = 

a  +  do  [au] 

bound,  devour,  ground,  our,  out 
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Diphthongs  Heard  with  Acceptable  Regional  Variations  in 
Southern  and  Eastern  American  Speech 


ar  =  a  +  a  [ea-aea] 
or  =  o  +  fl  [o8] 
or  =  6  +  a  [oo] 
er  =  i  +  a  [la] 
oor  =  06  +  d  [ua] 


air,  care,  dare,  stair,  there 
board,  ford,  gourd,  store,  toward 
born,  corn,  horse,  lord,  or 
cheer,  dear,  pier,  veer,  year 
cure,  moor,  poor,  sure,  tour 


It  was  noted  earlier  in  the  chapter  that  long  a  and  long  0  sounds 
are  sometimes  pure  vowels  but  that  when  stressed  they  are  usually 
diphthongs.  When  a  and  0  appear  before  voiceless  consonants  as 
in  hate  and  note,  they  are  less  likely  to  be  diphthongized  than 
when  appearing  before  voiced  consonants  as  in  gale  and  Rome, 
The  tendency  to  diphthongized  a  and  0  is  especially  marked  when 
they  appear  as  stressed  final  sounds  in  such  words  as  say  and  no. 

The  long  u  sound  is  a  diphthong  at  times  as  in  mute  [miut]. 
At  other  times  it  is  a  consonant  plus  a  vowel  as  in  use  [juz].  In 
some  words  the  long  u  sound  may  be  pronounced  [ju],  [lu],  or  [u] 
as  in  dew  [dju],  [diu],  [du]. 

ou  [au]  as  in  round  (round)  [raund] 

The  diphthong  ou  is  frequently  spelled  ow  as  in  town.  There 
are  two  acceptable  variations  of  the  sound.  One  may  say  [au]  or 
[au]  in  using  such  words  as  found  and  now.  In  some  parts  of 
America  the  diphthong  is  pronounced  as  [aeu].  Throughout  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  however,  the  sound  [aeu]  is  considered  sub- 
standard and  should  be  avoided  in  localities  where  it  is  viewed  as 
a  mispronunciation.  Readers  who  wish  to  form  the  habit  of  using 
a  standard  ou  diphthong  are  advised  to  drill  on  the  exercises 
below.  It  will  be  well  in  practicing  these  exercises  to  use  the 
vowel  combination  a 06  [au]. 

1.  Ouch,  ounce,  our,  oust,  out,  owl;  allow,  brow,  cow,  now, 
vow;  bound,  crowd,  down,  found,  house,  town. 

2.  The  brown  cow  was  found. 

3.  And  round  the  prow  they  read  her  name, 

The  Lady  of  Shalott. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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oi  [oi]  as  in  voice  (vois)  [vols] 

Another  spelling  of  this  sound:  oy  as  in  boy  (b6i)  [boi]. 
The  dialectical  tendency  to  substitute  a  [a]  for  the  first  element 
(if  the  diphthong  oi  [oi]  should  be  avoided. 

1.  Oil,   ointment,  oyster;   annoy,  boy,   decoy,   joy,   toy;   boil, 
coil,  foil,  moist,  point,  soil. 

2.  The  boy  poured  the  oil  on  the  soil. 

3.  Two  Voices  are  there ;  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains,  each  a  mighty  voice. 
In  both  from  age  to  age  thou  didst  rejoice. 

— William  Wordsworth 

i  [ai]  as  in  ice  (is)  [ais] 

Other  spellings  for  this  sound :  ai  as  in  aisle  (il)  [ail] ;  ei  as  in 
height  (hit)  [halt];  eye  as  in  eye  (l)  [ai];  ie  as  in  lie  (ll)  [lai];  oi 
as  in  choir  (kwir)  [kwair;  ES  kwai8(r];  ui  as  in  guise  (giz)  [gaiz]; 
uy  as  in  buy  (bi)  [bai];  y  as  in  by  (bi)  [bai]. 

This  diphthong  consists  of  a  [a]  and  an  unstressed  i  [i].  In 
producing  the  sound,  nasality,  the  substitution  of  oi  [oi],  and  the 
dropping  of  the  second  part  of  the  diphthong  are  to  be  avoided. 

1.  Aisle,  ice,  idle,  iris;  fry,  high,  lie,  my,  thy,  tie;  chime,  dive, 
guide,  sigh,  tide,  vine. 

2.  I  sell  ice  cream  cones  and  eskimo  pies. 

3.  Surgeons  should  be  very  careful 
When  they  take  the  knife ! 
Underneath  their  fine  incisions 
Stirs  the  culprit, — Life  ! 

— Emily  Dickinson 

The  Consonants. — These  sounds  are  produced  when  the 
passage  through  the  resonators  is  relatively  obstructed,  as  in 
saying/  [f]  in  fife  [faif]  and  z  [z]  in  zones  [zonz].^  Consonants  are 
classified  as  voiced  and  voiceless,  depending  upon  whether  the 
vocal  folds  vibrate  or  not.  The  vocal  folds  do  not  vibrate  in  say- 
ing p  [p],  wh  [hw-Av],/  [f],  th  [6],  t  [t],  ^  [s],  sh  [S],  k  [k],  and  h  [h]. 

^  Elizabeth   M.   Nemoy  and   Serena   F.    Davis,    The   Correction   of  Defective 
Consonant  Sounds  (2d  ed. ;  Magnolia,  Mass.;  The  Expression  Co.,  1945). 
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These  consonants  are  called  voiceless.    Vibration  of  the  vocal 
folds  occurs  in  saying  b  [h],  m  [m],  w  [w]yV  [v],-^[S],  d  [d],  n  [n], 

1  [1],  r  [r],  z  [z],  zh  [3],  y  []],  g  [g],  and  ng  [r)].    These  are  known  as 
voiced  consonants. 

Consonants  are  also  classified  according  to  the  place  and  man- 
ner of  formation.  The  classification  according  to  place  is  (1)  lip: 
P  [p]j  ^  W,  w  [m],  wh  [hw-Av],  w  [w];  (2)  lip-teeth:/  [f],  v  [v]; 
(3)  tongue-teeth:  th  [0]  and-^[S];  (4)  tongue-point,  gum-ridge: 
/  [t],  d  [d],  n  [n],  /  [1],  r  [r];  (5)  tongue-blade,  gum-ridge:  s  [s], 

2  [z],  sh  [5],  z/?  [3];  (6)  tongue-front  palate:  y  [j];  (7)  tongue-back 
velar:  k  [k],  g  [g],  wg  [g];  and  (8)  glottal:  h  [h]. 

Consonants  are  classified,  according  to  manner  of  production, 
into  stops  and  continuants.  The  passage  of  air  through  the 
mouth  and  nasal  passages  is  completely  shut  off  for  a  moment  in 
producing  stop  consonants;  in  the  production  of  continuants, 
passage  through  either  the  mouth  or  nasal  passages  is  modified 
but  not  completely  blocked  while  the  other  passage  is  blocked. 
The  stop  consonants  are  p  [p],  h  [b],  /  [t],  d  [d],  k  [k],  and 
g  [g].  They  are  also  called  plosives  because  of  the  explo- 
sive release  that  often  occurs  when  they  are  produced. 
The  continuants  are  all  the  other  consonants.^  The  continuants 
m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [13]  are  called  nasal  consonants  because  of  the 
resonance  contributed  by  the  nasal  passages  in  their  production. 
The  continuant  I  [1]  is  known  as  a  lateral  consonant  because 
vocalized  breath  may  escape  around  both  sides  of  the  tongue 
while  it  is  being  produced.  The  continuants  /  [f],  v  [v],  th  [0], 
4hr]jS],  s  [s],  z  [z],  sh  [$],  zh  [3],  and  h  [h]  are  often  called  fricatives 
because  of  the  high  frequency  tones  which  are  produced  when 
they  are  made.-^^  Certain  of  these,  s  [s],  z  [z],  sh  R],  and  zh  [3]  are 
known  as  sibilants,  because  of  the  hiss-like  sound  which  is  heard 
when  they  are  used.  The  consonants  w  [w],  y  [j],  /  [1],  r  [r],  m  [m], 
n  [n],  and  ng  [13]  are  known  as  vowel-like  sounds,  since  they  are 
produced  with  relative  openness  and  comparatively  little  fric- 
tion.-^^    The   consonants   wh    [hw-Av],   w    [w],   r   [r],   and  y   [j] 

9  Charles  K.  Thomas,  An  Introduction  to  the  Phonetics  of  American  English 
(New  York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1947),  p.  29. 

^'^  John  S.  Kenyon,  American  Pronunciation  (10th  ed. ;  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.: 
George  Wahr,  1950),  pp.  131-46. 

11  Thomas,  op.  cit.,  pp.  29,  37,  40-41,  53-54,  62 
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CONSONANTS 
Classified  According  to  Place  of  Production 


[Ch.  6 


Lip 


Lip- 
Teeth 


Tongue- 
Teeth 


Tongue-  Tongue- 
Point  Blade 
Gum-  Gum- 
Ridge  Ridge 


Tongue-   Tongue- 
Front        Back 
Palate       Velar 


Glottal 


p 

f 

th 

t 

s 

y 

k 

h 

b 

V 

th[tS] 

d 

z 

g 

m 

n 

sh 

ng 

wh 

1 

zh 

w 

r 

CONSONANTS 

Classified  According  to  Manner  of  Production 


Voice-   ,,  .    JO.         Contm-    ^.^      ,    Fnca-    Sibi-      ,.,         ^,.j 
Voiced    Stops  ,       Nasal     ..  ^     ^        like      Glides 

^       uants  tives    '--^- 


less 


lants 


Sounds 


p 

b 

P 

wh 

m 

f 

s 

1 

wh 

wh 

m 

b 

w 

n 

V 

z 

r 

w 

f 

w 

t 

m 

ng 

th[e] 

sh 

m 

y 

th 

V 

d 

f 

tfe[ts: 

zh 

n 

r 

t 

tfe[tS] 

k 

V 

s 

ng 

s 

d 

g 

th 

z 

w 

sh 

n 

th[tS] 

sh 

y 

k 

1 

n 

zh 

h 

r 
z 
zh 

y 
g 

ng 

1 

r 

s 

z 

sh 

zh 

y 

ng 
h 

h 

- 
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are  classified  as  glides  because  the  articulatory  structures  change 
position  while  the  sounds  are  being  produced. ^^ 

Cognates.  Consonants  which  are  similarly  articulated, 
except  that  in  producing  one  the  vocal  folds  vibrate  and  in  saying 
the  other  the  vocal  bands  do  not  vibrate,  are  known  as  cognates. 
The  cognates  consist  of  p  [p]  and  h  [b],  wh  [hw-Av]  and  w  [w], 
/  ff]  and  V  [v],  th  [0]  and -^[6],  /  [t]  and  d  [d],  s  [s]  and  z  [z],  sh  [$] 
and  zh  [3],  k  [k]  and  g  [g]. 

Lip  Consonants 

p  [p]  as  in  pop  (pop)  [pap] ;  b  [b]  as  in 
hob  (bob)  [bab;  ES  +  bob] 

Other  spellings  of  these  sounds  are:  pp  as  in  happy  (hap'i) 
i'haepi] ;  gh  as  in  hiccough  (hik'up)  ['hikAp,  'hikap] ;  hh  as  in  bobbed 
(bobd)  [babd;  ES  +  bobd];  p  as  in  cupboard  (ciib'erd)  ['kAbard; 
ES  'kAbad]. 

The  sounds  represented  by  the  letters  p  [p]  and  b  [b]  are  stop- 
plosive,  bilabial  consonants.  In  the  production  of  these  sounds, 
the  lips  are  closed,  the  soft  palate  rises  to  shut  off  the  escape 
of  air  through  the  nasal  passages,  air  pressure  is  set  up  in  the 
mouth;  then  the  lips  are  separated  and,  as  the  breath  rushes 
forth,  the  sound  being  produced  is  heard.  P  [p]  is  a  voiceless 
sound;  b  [b]  is  voiced. 

1.  Palate,  part,  Paul,  pear,  pit;  cheap,  creep,  damp,  deep,  heap; 
appropriate,  capture,  flippant,  passport,  stopping. 

2.  The  boy  climbed  up  to  the  pretty  apple. 

3.  Purpose  precedes  progress. — NEA  Journal 

4.  Bag,  bay,  boy,  blow,  bob ;  cab,  cob,  fob,  job,  throb ;  amber, 
Bible,  bubble,  dabble,  rubber. 

5.  Be  bold,  be  bold,  be  not  too  bold. 

6.  Booth  led  boldly  with  his  big  bass  drum. — Vachel  Lindsay 


^^Kenyon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  157-65 
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m  [m]  as  in  mine  (mm)  [main] 

The  letter  m  [m]  represents  a  sound  classified  as  a  voiced, 
bilabial,  continuant,  nasal  consonant.  The  lips  are  closed  as  for 
p  [p]  and  b  [b].  The  tongue  lies  fiat  upon  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
the  soft  palate  is  lowered,  thereby  opening  the  outlet  through  the 
nasal  passages.  The  vocal  bands  vibrate;  vocalized  breath  is 
emitted  through  the  nose. 

1.  Many,  may,  meet,  mine,  moon;  arm,  become,  from,  swarm, 
time;  comes,  farmer,  himself,  mimic,  number. 

2.  The  men  do  not  seem  to  enjoy  Indian  summer. 

3.  I've  heard  bells  chiming  full  many  a  clime  in, 

Tolling  sublime  in  cathedral  shrine. 

— Francis  Mahoney 

wh  [hw-Av]  as  in  white  (hwit)  [hwait]; 
w  [w]  as  in  wand  (wand)  [wand] 

Other  spellings  of  w  [w]  are:  o  as  in  choir  (kwlr)  [kwair; 
ES  kwai8(r];  u  as  in  queen  (kwen)  [kwin].  In  one  and  once,  w 
is  sounded  but  not  spelled:  one  (wun)  [wau],  once  (wuns)  [wAns]. 

Wh  [hw-Av]  and  w  [w]  are  bilabial  glides.  The  lips  are  rounded 
so  as  to  leave  a  small  opening  between  them.  The  soft  palate  is 
raised.  The  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  as  in  producing  6o  [u]. 
Breath  is  blown  through  the  widening  lip  opening.  Wh  [hw-MJ 
is  voiceless;  w  [w]  is  voiced. 

1.  Wharf,  what,  wheat,  when,  which;  bobwhite,  buckwheat, 
everywhere,  meanwhile,  overwhelm. 

2.  What  a  white  wheel. 

3.  Wherefore  rejoice? 

What  conquest  brings  he  home  ? 
What  tributaries  follow  him  to  Rome, 
To  grace  in  captive  bonds  his  chariot  wheels  ? 
— William  Shakespeare 

4.  Want,  warm,  was,  wear,  weave ;  eastward,  forward,  heaven- 
ward, lapwing,  seawall. 

5.  Winifred  and  Wendell  walked  to  Winsor. 

6.  The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  east ; 
The  blaze  upon  the  waters  to  the  west. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Lip-Teeth  Consonants 

f  [f ]  as  in  fife  (f If )  [f aif ] ;  v  [v]  as  in  valve  (vSlv)  [vaelv] 

Other  spellings  of  the  f  [f]  sound  :^  as  in  puf  (puf)  [pAf];  gh  as 
in  laugh  (laf;  laf)  [laef;  E  laf,  laef,  laf];  ph  as  in  phantom  (fan'twm) 
[•fasntam]. 

Other  spellings  of  the  v  fv]  sound:/  as  in  of  (6v)  [stressed  'av, 
.av,  'Dv,  iDV,  'AV,  .Av;  unstressed  av];  ph  as  in  Stephen  (ste'ven) 
['stivan]. 

F  [f]  and  v  [v]  are  continuant,  fricative,  lip-teeth  consonants. 
In  the  production  of  these  sounds,  the  lower  lip  is  placed  against 
the  upper  front  teeth  and  air  is  forced  between  them.  F  [f]  is  a 
voiceless  sound;  v  [v]  is  voiced. 

1.  Fan,  far,  feast,  fond,   full;   calf,   halt",   knife,   leaf,   sheaf; 
camphor,  deafening,  helpful,  indifferent. 

2.  The  fearfitl  fox  made  off. 

3.  Faith  is  the  force  of  life. — Leo  Tolstoi 

4.  Vacant,  valid,  van,  vane,  very;  above,  cave,  dove,  move, 
hive;  civil,  deviate,  favor,  heaven,  service. 

5.  At  eve  they  reached  a  vast  vineyard. 

6.  The  love  of  beauty  is  mainly  the  love  of  measure  or  propor- 
tion.— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Tongue-Teeth  Consonants 

th  [0]  as  in  thin  (thin)  [0in]  and  ^  [S]  as  in  them  (them)  fSem] 

The  th  [0]  and  th  [S]  sounds  are  continuant,  fricative,  tongue- 
teeth  consonants.  The  mouth  is  opened  slightly,  and  the  teeth 
are  held  quite  close  together.  The  tongue  is  placed  against  the 
upper  teeth  in  such  a  way  that  the  lower  part  of  the  tongue  pro- 
trudes. Air  is  expelled  between  the  closely  approximated  tongue 
and  upper  teeth.    Th  [0]  is  a  voiceless  sound;  th  ['S]  is  voiced. 

1.  Thick,    thimble,    think,    thorough,    thumb ;    breath,    depth, 
faith,  health,  hearth;  author,  ethyl,  method,  mirthful,  toothsome. 

2.  Theodore  thinks  this  earth  possesses  worth. 

3.  Then  into  the  hall  Gareth  ascending  heard 
A  voice,  the  voice  of  Arthur. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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4.  Then,  than,  these,  this,  those;  clothe,  lathe,  lithe,  smooth, 
tithe;  breathing,  brother,  feather,  gather,  mother. 

5.  The  breathing  was  rhythmic. 

6.  And  when  the  sun  was  up,  they  were  scorched ;  and  because 
they  had  no  root,  they  withered  away. — Matthew  13:6 

Tongue-Point  Gum-Ridge  Consonants 

t  [t]  as  in  toot  (toot)  (tut) ;  d  [d]  as  in  dude  (dud)  [djud, 

diud,  dud] 

Other  spellings  of  the  t  [t]  sound:  ed  as  in  dropped  (dropt) 
[drapt;  ES  +  drDpt];  ght  as  in  eight  (at)  [et];  //  as  in  butt  (but) 
[bAt];  phth  as  in  phthisic  (tizlik)  ['tizik];  pt  as  in  ptomaine 
(to'man)  ['tomen]. 

Other  spellings  of  the  d  [d]  sound:  dd  as  in  add  (ad)  [aed];  ed  as 
in  dimmed  (dimd)  [dimd]. 

T  [t]  and  d  [d]  are  stop-plosive,  tongue-point,  gum-ridge 
consonants.  As  they  are  produced,  the  tongue  is  placed  upon  the 
upper  gum  in  such  a  way  as  to  stop  the  passage  of  breath  through 
the  mouth.  The  nasal  port  is  closed.  Air  pressure  is  established 
back  of  the  tongue.  The  tongue  is  withdrawn  quickly,  and  as 
the  air  rushes  forth  the  desired  sound  is  produced.  T  [t]  is  a 
voiceless  sound;  d  [d]  is  voiced. 

1.  Table,  tog,  take,  tide,  toy;  act,  at,  boat,  consent,  right;  artist, 
attend,  attract,  batting,  cattle. 

2.  Tom  tried  to  tell  the  truth. 

3.  Time  and  tide  wait  for  no  man. 

4.  Daisy,  day,  did,  dike,  dog;  aid,  attend,  glad,  spied,  tried; 
adapt,  address,  dedicate,  freedom,  laden. 

5.  The  dangerous  dog  dodged  the  dogcatcher. 

6.  The  drawbridge  dropped  with  a  surly  clang. 
And  through  the  dark  arch  a  charger  sprang. 

— James  Russell  Lowell 

n  [n]  as  in  noon  (noon)  [nun] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  gn  as  in  gnat  (nat)  [naet] ;  kn  as  in 
knit  (nit)  [nit];  nn  as  in  inn  (in)  [in]. 

N  [n]  is  a  voiced,  nasal,  continuant  consonant.    The  mouth 
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is  opened  slightly,  and  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the  upper  gum 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shut  off  the  passage  of  air  through  the  mouth. 
The  soft  palate  is  lowered,  thereby  opening  the  outlet  through  the 
nasal  passages.  The  vocal  bands  vibrate  and  the  vocalized  breath 
is  emitted  through  the  nose. 

1.  Name,  nation,  near,  never,  nine;  action,  ban,  den,  fun,  men; 
and,  bind,  found,  onward,  running. 

2.  Ninety-nine  nomads  neared. 

3.  There  is  nothing  nearer  nothing  than  snow. — George  Dillon 

1  [1]  as  in  lull  (lul)  [1a1] 

L  [1]  represents  a  voiced,  gum-ridge,  tongue-point,  lateral, 
vowel-like  consonant.  The  tongue  is  pointed  and  placed  upon 
the  upper  gum  in  such  a  way  that  air  can  escape  around  both 
sides  of  it.  The  vocal  bands  vibrate  as  the  air  producing  the 
sound  is  emitted. 

This  1  [1]  is  often  caUed  a  ''clear  1."  The  ''dark  1"  is  produced 
with  tongue  point  approximately  half  an  inch  back  of  the  upper 
teeth. 

1.  Lace,  lake,  lamp,  large,  learn;  bell,  bowl,  call,  full,  hall, 
middle;  follow,  lilac,  melon,  telling,  value. 

2.  Little  Lucy  lingered  long. 

3.  Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty. — ^John  Philpot  Curran 

r  [r]  as  in  run  (run)  [rAn] 

Initial  and  intervocalic  r  [r]  represents  a  voiced,  tongue-point, 
gum-ridge,  glide  consonant. ^^  The  tongue  is  flattened  and  hol- 
lowed so  that  the  top  of  it  is  spoon  shaped;  then  it  is  raised  close 
to  the  gum-ridge  or  hard  palate,  and  vocalized  breath  is  ex- 
pelled. In  order  that  a  pleasing  sound  may  be  produced,  r  [rj 
should  not  be  made  too  prominent  and  should  be  said  gently. 

1.  Radio,  ran,  rare,  ring,  right,  room;  car,  far,  jar,  mar,  par, 
star ; "  abridge,  adroit,  carry,  distract,  fairy,  very. 


13  Claude  E.  Kantner  and  Robert  West,  op.  cit.,  p.  197. 
1*  As  pronounced  in  General  American  speech. 
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2.  The  ragged  rascal  ran  around  the  rock. 

3.  Brevity  is  a  great  praise  of  eloquence. 

— Marcus  TuUius  Cicero 

In  Southern,  Eastern,  and  British  speech,  d  [a]  is  substituted 
for  r  [r]  in  final  positions  when  r  [r]  is  preceded  by  ^  [i],  a  [e-ae], 
do  [u],  i  [ai],  ou  [au],  and  in  Southern  speech  by  o  [o].  Examples: 
fear  (fed)  [fie],  chair  (chad)  [t^ea],  poor  (pood)  [pua],  fire  (fid) 
[faia],  hour  (aood)  [aua],  and  more  (mod)  [moa].  The  r  [r]  is 
dropped  by  Southern,  Eastern,  and  British  speakers  after  a  [a] 
and  u  [3],  and  by  some  Southern  speakers  after  6  [o]  as  in  car  (ka) 
[ka],  charmingly  (cha'mingly)  ['tSamirjli],  fur  (fu)  [fs],  hum 
(bu'n)  [h3nl  for  (fo)  [fo],  and  lord  (lo'd)  [lod].  The  a  [a],  u  [3]. 
and  6  [o]  sounds  are  lengthened  when  this  is  done. 

Tongue-Blade,  Gum-Ridge  Consonants 
s  [s]  as  in  cease  (ses)  [sis] ;  z  [z]  as  in  zones  (zonz)  [zonz] 

Other  spellings  of  the  s  [s]  sound:  c  as  in  cell  (sel)  [sel];  ce  as  in 
rice  (ris)  [rais];  sc  as  in  scene  (sen)  [sin];  sch  as  in  schism  (siz'm) 
['sizam];  55  as  in  pass  (pas)  [pass;  E  +  pas,  pas];  x  as  in  tax 
(tS^ks)  [t^ks];  2  [z]  as  in  quartz  (kworts)  [kworts;  ES  kwoots]. 

Other  spellings  of  the  z  [z]  sound :  5  as  in  rise  (riz)  [raiz] ;  sc  as 
in  discern  (di-zurn')  [di'zs^-n;  ES  -3n,  -3^n];  ss  as  in  scissors 
(siz'erz)  ['sizarz:  ES  'sizaz];  zz  as  in  buzz  (buz)  [bAz]. 

5  [s]  and  z  [z]  represent  fricative,  continuant,  tongue-blade, 
gum-ridge  consonants.  The  top  of  the  tongue  is  grooved  length- 
wise; the  tip  of  the  tongue  is  flattened  and  placed  against  the 
dental  ridge  and  hard  palate ;  breath  is  then  expelled  through  the 
narrow  groove.    S  [s]  is  a  voiceless  consonant;  z  [z]  is  voiced. 

Another  tongue  position  is  sometimes  used  in  producing  5  [s] 
and  z  [z].  Some  individuals  make  the  sound  by  placing  the  tip 
of  the  tongue  against  the  lower  front  teeth.  The  part  of  the 
tongue  just  behind  the  tip  is  advanced  until  it  touches  the  alveolar 
ridge,  except  for  a  central  groove  through  which  the  breath 
escapes.  A  similar  position  is  also  used  by  many  persons  in  pro- 
ducing sh  [S]  and  zh  [3]. 
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1.  Sat,  send,  serve,  sight,  sing;  basis,  mass,  pass,  seats,  tense; 
cask,  first,  insert,  passing,  prosper. 

2.  Sister  Susan  sells  seashells. 

3.  Swiftly,  swiftly  flew  the  ship, 
Yet  she  sailed  softly  too. 

— Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

4.  Zebra,  zero,  zigzag,  zipper,  zoo ;  buzz,  size,  furs,  news,  rise ; 
dazzle,  cousin,  dissolve,  freezing,  ozone. 

5.  The  busy  bee  buzzed  by  the  Zulu. 

6.  The  zeal  of  fools  offends  at  any  time. — Alexander  Pope 

sh  [$]  as  in  shall  (shal)  [$ael]  and  zh  [3]  as  in  occasion 
(^•ka'zhwn)  [8'ke58n] 

Other  spellings  of  the  sh  [5]  sound  are:  ce  as  in  ocean  (o'shan) 
[•o^an];  ch  as  in  chef  (shef)  [Sef];  s  as  in  sugar  (shoog'er)  ['Sugar; 
ES  'Sug8(r];  ssi  as  in  session  (sesh'wn)  ['sejan];  ti  as  in  action 
(ak'shwn)  ['aek^an]. 

Other  spellings  of  the  zh  [3]  sound  are:  ^  as  in  rouge  (roozh) 
[ru3];  j  as  in  hijou  (be'zhoo)  ['bi3U,  bi'3u];  5  as  in  Asia  (a'zhd) 
[•639];  z  as  in  azure  (azh'er,  a'zher)  ['ae3ar,  •e39';  ES  -50 (r]. 

Sh  [$]  and  zh  [3]  are  fricative,  continuant,  tongue-blade,  gum- 
ridge  consonants.  The  top  of  the  tongue  is  grooved  lengthwise 
as  for  s  [s]  and  z  [z],  but  the  groove  is  broader,  and  the  tongue  is 
held  a  trifle  farther  back.  Sh  [5]  is  a  voiceless  sound  and  zh  [3] 
is  voiced. 

1.  Sham,  shade,  shadow,  should,  show;  cash,  dish,  fish,  mesh, 
rush;  ashy,  crashed,  fashion,  nation,  threshing. 

2.  She  found  seashells  on  the  seashore. 

3.  How  sweet  is  the  shepherd's  sweet  lot. 

He  shall  follow  his  sheep  all  the  day. — William  Blake 

4.  Camouflage,  garage,  massage,  prestige,  rouge;  azure,  com- 
posure, equation,  fusion,  glazier. 

5.  The  vision  led  to  a  decision. 

6.  This  is  the  spray  the  bird  clung  to, 

Making  it  blossom  with  pleasure 
Ere  the  high  tree  top  she  sprung  to, 

Fit  for  her  nest  and  her  treasure. — Robert  Browning 
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Tongue-Front  Palate  Consonant 

y  [j]  as  in  you  (yoo)  [ju] 

Other  spellings  of  this  sound:  i  as  in  opinion  (o-pin'ywn) 
[a'pinjan];  e  as  in  feud  (fud)  [fjud,  fiud];  g  as  in  vignette  (vin«yet') 
[vin'jet];  j  as  in  hallelujah  (hal'e-loo'yd)  [.hael8'luJ8,  -'Imja]. 
Consonant  y  is  sounded  but  not  spelled  in  the  word  use  (uz)  [juz]. 

Y  [j]  is  a  voiced,  tongue-front,  palate,  glide  consonant.  It  is 
also  classified  as  a  semivowel.  As  y  [j]  is  said,  the  front  of  the 
tongue  is  raised  until  it  nearly  touches  the  hard  palate.  F  [j]  is 
known  as  a  glide  because,  while  this  consonant  is  being  produced, 
the  vocal  organs  assume  the  position  required  in  making  the 
vowel  which  follows  it. 

1.  Yard,  yarn,  yawl,  yea,  year;  yellow,  yelp,  yes,  yet,  yoke; 
brilliant,  canyon,  lawyer,  million,  New  York. 

2.  I  saw  a  yacht  over  yonder  yesterday. 

3.  And  you,  good  yeomen  whose 

limbs  were  made  in  England, 
Show  us  here  the  mettle  of  your  pasture. 
— William  Shakespeare 

Tongue-Back  Velar  Consonants 
k  [k]  as  in  kick  (kik)  [kik]  and  g  [g]  as  in  gig  (gig)  [gig] 

Other  spellings  of  the  k  [k]  sound  are:  c  as  in  call  (kal)  [kol]; 
ck  as  in  back  (bak)  [baek];  cu  as  in  biscuit  (bis'kit)  ['biskit];  cque 
as  in  sacque  (sak)  [saek];  q  as  in  queen  (kwen)  [kwin];  ugh  as  in 
hough  (hok)  [hak;  ES  +  hnk];  x  as  in  except  (ek'sepf)  [ik'sept]. 
The  sound  k  [k]  is  also  a  part  of  the  sound  of  x  in  luxury  (luk'- 
shd6«ri)  ['lAk^ari],  and  in  tax  (taks)  [tasks].  Another  spelling  is 
ch  in  chorus  (ko'rws)  ['koras,  'koras;  S  'koras]. 

Other  spellings  for  the  g  [g]  sound  are:  gg  as  in  egg  [eg)  [eg];  gh 
as  in  ghost  (gost)  [gost];  gu  as  in  guard  (gard)  [gard;  ES  gaid]; 
gue  as  in  plague  (plag)  [pleg].  The  sound  g  [g]  is  also  a  part  of 
the  sound  of  x  in  exist  (eg'zisf)  [ig'zist]. 

K  [k]  and  g  [g]  are  stop-plosive,  tongue-back,  velar  consonants. 
The  nasal  port  is  closed.  The  back  of  the  tongue  is  raised  to 
meet  the  soft  palate.     Air  pressure  is  set  up  back  of  the  tongue. 
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The  tongue  is  lowered,  and  the  escaping  breath  is  heard  as  k  [k] 
or  g  [g].    K  [k]  is  a  voiceless  consonant;  g  [g]  is  voiced. 

1.  Cane,  case,  keep,  kept,  king;  back,  deck,  lack,  pick,  stick; 
accuse,  asking,  skill,  taking,  vacant. 

2.  Carl  bought  a  black  gold-headed  cane. 

3.  The  great  law  of  culture  is :  Let  each  become  all  that  he 
was  created  capable  of  being. — ^Thomas  Carlyle 

4.  Gain,  gave,  gay,  gift,  go;  bag,  flag,  rogue,  vague;  agate, 
flagged,  forget,  rugged,  sagacious. 

5.  Give  gifts  to  the  beggars. 

6.  A  good  talker,  even  more  than  a  good  orator,  implies  a  good 
audience. — Leslie  Stephen 

ng  [g]  as  in  ringing  (ring'ing)  ['rir)ir)] 

Another  spelling  of  this  sound:  n  as  in  anger  (ang'ger)  ['aeqgar; 
ES  'aerigaCr]. 

Ng  [rj]  is  a  voiced,  continuant,  nasal  consonant.  The  back 
of  the  tongue  is  placed  against  the  soft  palate  in  such  a  way  as 
to  shut  off  the  passage  of  air  through  the  mouth.  The  vocal  bands 
are  approximated.  The  vocalized  breath  is  emitted  through  the 
nasal  passages. 

1.  Bank,  bring,  crowding,  ding,  doing,  ring,  seeing,  thing; 
bringing,  changing,  conquering,  ringing,  thinking. 

2.  The  chorus  sang  a  stirring  song. 

3.  The  deep  blue  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  doth  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

— Percy  Bysshe  Shelley 

The  Glottal  Consonant 

h  [h]  as  in  hall  (hoi)  [hoi] 

H  [h]  is  a  voiceless,  fricative,  continuant  speech  sound.  It 
consists  of  a  stream  of  breath  emitted  between  vocal  bands  that 
are  sufficiently  approximated  to  produce  friction,  but  not  vocal- 
ization. There  are  many  varieties  of  h,  for  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sound  the  jaw,  lips,  and  tongue  assume  the  position  required  for 
the  following  vowel  sound.  H  [h]  also  takes  the  shape  of  w  [w] 
or  y  [j]  when  it  is  produced  before  them. 
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1.  Heap,  heat,  hill,  hale,  hat,  hub,  hoop,  hood,  hope,  haul,  hot, 
harm;  when,  while;  human,  humid;  behind,  upheld. 

2.  Helen  held  a  handful  of  heather. 

3.  In  all  the  house  was  heard  no  human  sound. — John  Keats 

Affricates.  Affricates  consist  of  stop  consonants  followed  by 
fricatives.  There  are  two  speech  sounds  that  are  classified  as 
affricates  by  Wehster^s  New  International  Dictionary^  ch  [tS]  as  in 
choose  [tSuz]  andy  [ds]  as  m.  judge  [dsAds]. 

ch  [tS]  as  in  church  (church)  [t$3^tS;  ES  tJatS,  tSs^tJ] 

The  ch  [t$]  sound  consists  of  the  voiceless  /  [t]  sound  followed 
by  the  voiceless  sh  [$]  sound  as  in  children  [t^ildran]. 

1.  Champion,  chant,  chew,  China,  chisel;  birch,  catch,  church, 
clutch,  much ;  cultural,  nature,  orchard,  snatched,  teacher. 

2.  The  children  went  to  the  Cherry  Street  Church. 

3.  O,  she  doth  teach  the  torches  to  burn  bright ! 

— William  Shakespeare 

j  [d3]  as  m  judge  (juj)  feAds] 

The  sound  7  [ds]  is  the  voiced  cognate  of  ch  [t$].  It  is  an  affri- 
cate formed  from  d  [d]  and  zh  [3].  One  must  be  careful  not  to 
use  j  [ds]  instead  of  di  [di]  or  d  [d]  in  such  words  as  immediate y 
odious,  tedious,  and  tremendous. 

1.  Jail,  jealous,  jeer,  jelly,  join,  jump;  age,  cage,  discharge, 
oblige,  surge,  urge;  ageless,  endangered,  enjoyed. 

2.  John  Jones  built  a  bridge. 

3.  Judge  not,  that  ye  be  not  judged.  For  with  what  judgment 
ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged:  and  with  what  measure  ye  mete, 
it  shall  be  measured  to  you  again. — Matthew  7:12 

Long  and  Double  Consonants.  Consonants,  like  vowels, 
are  not  of  equal  length.  Furthermore,  the  length  of  the  same 
consonant  varies,  the  length  being  determined  in  part  by  sur- 
rounding sounds.  The  sound  /  [1],  for  example,  is  perceptibly 
longer  in  little  ['litl]  than  in  clock  [klak;  ES  +  kick].    Consonants 
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tend  to  be  longer  after  short  vowels  than  after  long  vowels.  Note 
the  difference  between  the  /  [1]  in  hill  [hil]  and  the  /  [1]  in  feel  [fil]. 
In  Early  Middle  English  the  long  consonants  following  short 
vowels  were  doubled  to  indicate  their  length.  Since  the  Middle 
Ages,  however,  the  consonants  following  short  vowels  have  been 
shortened.  Today  most  of  the  double  consonants,  as  in  happy 
['haepi]  and  running  [rAnirj],  for  example,  no  longer  stand  for  long 
or  doubled  consonants. 

Doubled  or  long  consonants  now  occur  for  the  most  part  from 
the  combination  of  abutting  consonants  of  different  syllables,  as 
in  bookcase  ['buk.kes],  homemade  ['hom.med],  half-full  ['haef'ful], 
and  this  seat  [Sis  sit].  Stetson  ^^  has  shown  that  in  a  large  number 
of  cases  a  chest  pulse  occurs  as  the  second  part  of  a  double  con- 
sonant is  produced,  and  that  in  saying  homemade  ['hom.med], 
there  is  also  a  lip  pulse  while  the  m  [m]  is  being  produced.  The 
chest  and  lip  pulses  do  not  always  occur,  however,  when  such 
expressions  as  this  seat  [Sis  sit]  and  homemade  ['hom.med]  are 
used. 

When  two  identical,  voiced,  continuant  consonants  are  com- 
bined as  inleave  vacant  [livvekant]  and  unnerve  [An'ns^v;  ES  -'nsv, 
-'ns^v],  one  position  is  held  throughout  the  sound  and  the  voice 
continues  throughout. 

When  such  combinations  as  half-full  ['haef'ful]  and  pass  some 
[pass  sAm]  occur,  one  position  is  held,  and  fricative  breath  con- 
tinues through  both  sounds. 

When  the  voiced  stops  b,  d,  and  g  are  doubled,  as  in  grab  bag 
[graeb  baeg],  headdress  ['hed.dres],  and  big  game  [big  gem],  the 
position  remains  constant  from  closure  to  release;  the  voice  con- 
tinues, with  a  slight  weakening  in  the  middle  that  indicates  the 
syllable  boundary.  This  is  followed  by  the  pulse  of  the  second 
syllable. 

When  the  voiceless  stops  p,  t,  and  k  are  doubled,  as  in  ripe 
pear  [raip  per],  coattail  ['kot.tel],  and  bookcase  [-buk.kes],  the 
lips  or  the  tongue  is  in  contact  from  the  closure  of  the  first  con- 
sonant to  the  release  of  the  second,  with  a  moment  of  silence 
between.    Stetson  has  shown  that  during  the  moment  of  silence 

^5  R.  H.  Stetson,  "Motor  Phonetics,"  Archives  Neerlandaises  de  Phonetique 
Experimentale,  III  (1928),  pp.  65-140. 
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there  is  a  fall  and  then  a  rise  in  breath  pressure,  due  to  a  chest 
pulse  which  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  consonant. 

Assimilation.  We  have  already  noted  that  speech  sounds 
are  modified  by  the  speech  sounds  that  precede  and  follow.  This 
process  is  known  as  assimilation,  which  Kenyon  defines  as  "  the 
phonetic  process  by  which  one  sound  is  made  to  resemble  a 
neighboring  sound."  ^^  Kenyon 's  treatment,  while  somewhat 
elaborate,  is  less  detailed  than  that  of  Daniel  Jones,  who  goes  into 
considerable  detail  in  discussing  assimilation  and  divides  sounds 
that  are  modified  in  this  way  into  two  groups:  those  charac- 
terized by  assimilation  and  those  characterized  by  similitude .^"^ 
Jones  defines  assimilation  as  ''  the  process  of  replacing  a  sound 
by  another  sound  under  the  influence  of  a  third  sound  which  is 
near  it  in  the  word  or  sentence."  ^^    Examples: 

Who's  there  [huz  '5er] 
That's  all  [S^ts  ol] 

In  "  Who's  there,"  the  s  becomes  z  because  of  the  preceding 
voiced  0  (o)  [u].  In  ^'That's  all,"  the  voiceless  s  sound  remains  s 
because  it  is  preceded  by  a  voiceless  /  sound. 

Similarly,  when  nonsyllabic  es  and  s  occur  after  voiced  sounds 
they  are  pronounced  z  [z]  as  in  begs  [begz],  seems  [simz]  and  sighs 
[saiz],  but  after  voiceless  consonants  they  are  assimilated  to  the 
voiceless  5  [s]  as  in  bakes  [beks],  hopes  [hops]  and  drifts  [drifts]. 

Jones  uses  the  term  similitude  in  referring  to  speech  sounds 
that  are  modified  somewhat  by  the  speech  sounds  that  precede  or 
follow.  The  three  paragraphs  which  follow  discuss  types  of 
similitude. 

When  the  speech  sounds  y  [j],  m  [m],  n  [n],  I  [1],  r  [r],  and 
w  [w]  are  immediately  preceded  by  a  voiceless  consonant  in  a 
stressed  syllable,  partially  breathed  forms  of  y  [j],  m  [m],  n  [n], 
/  [1],  r  [r]  and  w  [w]  are  produced.  These  consonants  are  less 
breathed  after  the  voiceless  stops  p  [p],  t  [t],  and  k  [k]  than  they 


^6  Kenyon,  op.  cit.,  p.  76. 

i'^  Daniel  Jones,  An  Outline  of  English  Phonetics  (6th  ed. ;  New  York :  E.  P. 
Dutton  &  Co.,  1940),  chap.  xxvi. 
18  Jones,  op.  cit.,  p.  202. 
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are  after  the  voiceless  fricatives/  [f],  th  [0],  and  s  [s].    Among  the 
examples  are: 

Pew,  pewter,  pure,  purify,  Puritan 
Small,  smart,  smile,  smite,  smooth 
Snail,  snake,  snarl,  snipe,  snow 
Place,  plague,  plain,  plan,  plastic 
Crab,  crack,  cradle,  crane,  creature 
Quail,  quake,  qualify,  quarrel,  queen 

In  phonetic  script,  voiced  consonants  which  are  breathed 
because  of  the  influence  of  a  preceding  voiceless  consonant  are 
indicated  by  a  small  circle  below.    Examples:  [1],  [m]  and  [r]. 

When  the  phoneme  h  [h]  occurs  between  two  voiced  sounds, 
a  voiced  h  is  often  heard.  The  voiced  h  is  indicated  phonetically 
by  the  symbol  [fi].  This  h  [fi]  sound  sometimes  occurs  in  such 
words  as  adhere  [ad'fiir],  ahead  [a'fied],  behind  [bi'fiaind],  and 
inhabit  [m'iiaebit]. 

Syllabication 

A  syllable  consists  of  a  unit  of  utterance  divided  from  other 
such  units  by  a  weakening  of  sonority  or  by  a  hiatus.  It  may 
contain  one  speech  sound,  a  small  group  of  speech  sounds  form- 
ing part  of  a  word,  or  it  may  consist  of  an  entire  word.  Examples 
of  types  of  syllables:  di^a-mond,  eye. 

Syllables  often  appear  to  be  waves  of  sonority  with  their  rises, 
crests,  and  falls,  as  in  such  words  as  large  and  spires.  Again  they 
seem  to  be  units,  or  pulses,  of  expiration.  Recent  studies  of  the 
syllable  seem  to  indicate  that  it  consists  of  one  breath  stroke,  or 
expiratory  effort,  accompanied  by  one  or  more  additional  types 
of  adjustment  by  the  parts  of  the  voice  mechanism. 

Among  the  words  which  are  often  mispronounced  because  of 
mistaken  syllabication  are  the  following: 

alias:  a'li-^s  memorable:  mem'o-rd-b^l 

cerebral:  ser'e-br^l  posse:  pos'e 

data:  da'td;  da'ta  really:  re'<il-i;  rf'51-i 

elm:  elm  reputable:  rep'u-ta-b'l 

formidable:  for'm^dd-b'l  vegetable:  vSj'e-td-b'l 
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Accent 

Not  all  syllables  of  a  word  are  spoken  with  equal  force. ^^ 
Students  of  the  English  language  have  noticed  a  tendency  by 
speakers  to  stress  alternate  syllables,  thus  unconsciously  intro- 
ducing the  element  of  rhythm.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  stress  is  also 
determined  in  part  by  the  extent  to  which  syllables  assist  in  car- 
rying meaning.  Although  stress  varies  considerably,  depending 
upon  the  position  of  syllables  and  upon  the  amount  of  meaning 
which  they  are  carrying  at  the  moment,  still  it  is  fixed  perma- 
nently enough  so  that  the  pronunciation  of  most  English  words 
is  determined  not  only  by  appropriate  sound  quality  and  syllabi- 
cation but  also  by  acceptable  accenting  of  syllables. 

When  long  words  are  spoken,  five  or  six  degrees  of  force  are 
sometimes  used.  Five  degrees  of  stress  can  be  sensed,  for  ex- 
ample, in  saying  misunderstanding. 

Dictionaries  confine  themselves  to  indicating  three  degrees  of 
stress.  Syllables  receiving  the  principal  stress  in  a  word  are  said 
to  be  given  primary  accent,  syllables  given  slightly  less  stress  are 
said  to  receive  secondary  accent,  and  syllables  receiving  still  less 
force  are  said  to  be  unaccented.  Primary  accent,  as  has  been 
noted,  is  indicated  by  a  heavy  accent  mark  (') ;  secondary  accent 
is  sometimes  designated  by  a  light  accent  mark  {'),  and  some- 
times by  two  light  accent  marks  ('')•  Examples:  in-vite', 
an'tC'ced'ent,  or  an^'te-ced'ent. 

Among  words  which  are  often  mispronounced  because  of 
misplaced  accent  are: 


au-tum'nal 

ir-rec'on-ciKa-ble 

com'bat-ant 

ir-rep'a-ra-ble 

dis-in'te-gra'tion 

phos-phor'ic 

for'mi-da-ble 

pre-fer'ment 

in-com'pa-ra-ble 

rou-tine' 

in'fa-mous 

ve'he-ment 

Acceptable  shifts  of  accent  occur  repeatedly  in  speech  as 
rhythm  and  meaning  vary.    Both  syllables  of  the  word  thir'teen\ 


i^Kenyon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  81-95. 
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for  example,  receive  primary  accent;  yet  in  speech,  cultivated 
persons  often  say  thirteen  men.  Shifting  accent  is  sometimes 
heard  when  the  words  as-cend'ing  and  de-scend'tng  are  used. 
When  these  words  are  employed  in  expressing  antithesis,  one  may 
properly  speak  of  airplanes  as  as'cend'ing  and  de'scend'ing.  The 
accent  on  the  words  exterior,  interior,  upstairs,  and  downstairs 
also  shifts  to  the  first  syllable  when  contrast  is  expressed,  the 
result  being  ex'te-ri'Or,  in'te-ri'or,  up' stairs,  down' stairs. 

Acquiring  Acceptable  Diction 

In  acquiring  acceptable  diction,  it  is  wise  to  form  the  habit  of 
using  the  dictionary  frequently.  Since  words  are  the  materials 
of  thought,  an  ever-growing,  properly  articulated  vocabulary  is 
among  the  most  valuable  acquisitions  one  can  possess. 

If  we  seek  to  use  our  vocabulary  effectively,  we  must  avoid 
both  slovenliness  and  undue  precision. ^^  In  unstressing  and 
assimilating  syllables,  we  cannot  afford  to  carry  informality  so 
far  as  to  be  considered  careless  by  others  or  to  speak  indistinctly.^^ 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  inadvisable  to  be  so  exact  in  our  articula- 
tion that  we  enunciate  words  overcarefully. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Check  the  following  word  list  to  see  if  it  contains  words  that  you 
mispronounce. 

almond  (a'mwnd;  am'f^nd) 

authority  (6-th6r'^-ti)  [a'Oorati,  o'Oar-,  a'Onr-] 

bade  (bad)  [baed] 

blackguard   (blag'ard)   ['blaegard,  'blasgard;  ES  'blaegad,  -gaid, 

E  +  -gaid] 
column  (koVum)  ['kalam] 
egg  (eg)  [eg] 

English  (mg'glish)  ['irjgliS] 
facet  (fas'et;  it)  [-faesit] 
feasts  (fests)  [fists] 
film  (film)  [film] 


20  Grant  Fairbanks,  Practical  Voice  Practice   (New  York :   Harper  &  Bros., 
1944),  pp.  3-58. 

21  Fields  and  Bender,  op.  cit.,  chaps,  iv-vii. 
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get  (get)  [get] 

gratis  (gra'tis)  ['gretis] 

hoist  (hoist)  [hoist] 

influence  (in'floo-ens)  ['influans,  -fhuans] 

Iraq  (e-rak';  i-rak')  [i'rak] 

just  (jiist)  [d3Ast] 

kept  (kept)  [kept] 

lying  (Ifing)  ['laiir)] 

measure  (mezh'er)  [•me59';  ES  •me38(r] 

mischievous  (mis'ch^vws)  ['mistSivas] 

patron  (pa'tri^n)  ['petran] 

pleasure  (plezh'er)  ['plesar;  ES  •ple38(r] 

policeman  (p6-les'm^n)  [pa'lisman] 

pretty  (prit'i)  ['priti] 

shriek  (shrek)  [Jrik] 

shrill  (shril)  [Jril] 

soften  (sof'en)  ['sofan,  'snf-] 

solace  (sSr^s)  ['salis;  -as] 

treasure  (trezh'er)  ['tresar;  ES  -3a(r] 

violet  (vi'6-let;  Ht)  ['vaiaht] 

violin  (vi'6-lin')[4vai8'lm] 

2.  Look  up  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  and  indicate 
the  pronunciation  with  diacritical  marks: 

blatant  horizon  nothing 

chastisement  hypocrisy  occult 

discretion  ignoramus  orchestral 

eleven  impious  precocity 

extraordinary  incognito  statistics 

3.  Employing  the  International  Phonetic  Alphabet,  write  the  fol- 
lowing excerpt  in  the  American  dialect  that  is  acceptable  to  the  culti- 
vated members  of  your  community. 

There  are  a  number  of  assumptions  implicit  in  democracy, 
which  may  be  briefly  set  down.    They  are : 

1.  The  dignity  of  man  and  the  importance  of  treating  per- 
sonalities upon  a  fraternal  rather  than  upon  a  differential  basis. 

2.  The  perfectibility  of  man,  or  confidence  in  the  development 
more  fully  as  time  goes  on  of  the  possibilities  latent  in  human 
personality,  as  over  against  the  doctrine  of  fixed  caste,  class, 
and  slave  systems. 
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3.  The  gains  of  civilization  and  of  nations  viewed  as  essentially 
mass  gains — the  product  of  national  effort  either  in  w^ar  or  in 
time  of  peace  rather  than  the  efforts  of  the  few. 

4.  Confidence  in  the  value  of  the  consent  of  the  governed  ex- 
pressed in  institutional  forms,  understandings,  and  practices  as 
the  basis  of  order,  liberty,  justice. 

5.  The  value  of  decisions  arrived  at  by  rational  processes,  by 
common  counsel,  with  the  implications,  normally,  of  tolerance 
and  freedom  of  discussion  rather  than  violence  and  brutality.^^ 

4.  Study  the  recording  of  your  speech  in  an  effort  to  evaluate  the 
quality  of  your  diction.  Then  set  about  remedying  the  defects  that 
you  discover. 

22  From  Charles  E.  Merriam,  What  Is  Democracy f  (Chicago:  The  University 
of  Chicago  Press,  1941),  p.  8. 


Chapter  7 
ORAL  LANGUAGE 

We  have  seen  that  speech  consists  of  movements,  of  vocal 
sounds,  and  of  words  employed  in  communicating  meaning. 
Chapter  3  treated  the  use  of  bodily  activity  in  communication ; 
Chapter  5  discussed  the  manner  in  which  vocal  sounds  express 
meaning ;  Chapter  6  touched  upon  the  use  of  words,  an  area  that 
requires  additional  consideration. 

The  Importance  of  Oral  Language 

Language  consists  of  words  used  in  communicating  Ideas 
and  feelings.  Upon  language  all  modern  civilization  depends 
for  the  power  to  function.  Indeed,  there  are  authorities  who 
believe  that  man's  advance  toward  civilization  did  not  begin 
until  he  had  acquired  oral  language.  Sapir  stated  some  of  his 
conclusions  regarding  the  importance  of  language  in  the  follow- 
ing words : 

Auditory  imagery  and  the  correlated  motor  imagery  leading  to 
articulation  are,  by  whatever  devious  ways  we  follow  the  process, 
the  historic  fountain-head  of  all  speech  and  of  all  thinking. 
One  other  point  is  of  still  greater  importance.  The  ease  with 
which  speech  symbolism  can  be  transferred  from  one  sense 
to  another,  from  technique  to  technique,  itself  indicates  that  the 
mere  sounds  of  speech  are  not  the  essential  fact  of  language, 
which  lies  rather  in  the  classification,  in  the  formal  patterning, 
and  in  the  relating  of  concepts.  Once  more,  language,  as  a  struc- 
ture, is  on  its  inner  face  the  mold  of  thought.  .  .  . 

We  are  forced  to  believe  that  language  is  an  immensely  ancient 
heritage  of  the  human  race,  whether  or  not  all  forms  of  speech 
are  the  historical  outgrowth  of  a  single  pristine  form.  It  is 
doubtful  if  any  other  cultural  asset  of  man,  be  it  the  art  of  drill- 

i66 
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ing  for  fire  or  of  chipping  stone,  may  lay  claim  to  a  greater  age. 
I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  it  antedated  even  the  lowliest  de- 
velopments of  material  culture,  that  these  developments,  in  fact, 
were  not  strictly  possible  until  language,  the  tool  of  significant 
expression,  had  itself  taken  shape.^ 

Since,  as  Sapir  stated,  thought  and  language  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  may  be  considered  phases  of  the  same  process, 
patterns  and  materials  of  thought  will  be  discussed  at  some 
length  in  the  next  chapter.  This  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  the 
effective  use  of  oral  language.^  We  shall  consider  (1)  the  use 
of  words,  (2)  the  use  of  sentences,  and  (3)  oral  style. 

Proficient  Use  of  Words 

Words  to  Avoid. — Provincial  Words.  A  provincial  ex- 
pression is  one  that  is  used  only  in  certain  parts  of  a  country. 
In  acquiring  an  adequate  vocabulary,  a  teacher  should  weed 
out  any  provincial  expressions  that  he  has  been  using,  for  his 
vocabulary  should  consist  of  words  recognized  as  acceptable 
throughout  the  whole  United  States.  Typical  provincial  ex- 
pressions heard  in  different  parts  of  the  country  are :  poorly  for 
ill  or  unwell,  spell  for  while  or  time,  and  tote  for  carry. 

Colloquial  Words.  These  expressions  may  properly  ap- 
pear in  informal  speech  but  are  avoided  when  careful  use  of 
language  is  appropriate.  A  colloquial  expression  is  one  that 
is  not  recognized  as  belonging  among  standard  English 
words  or  phrases.  The  successful  teacher  errs  on  the  side 
of  using  too  few  rather  than  too  many  colloquial  expressions. 
Among  colloquialisms  that  an  educator  should  avoid  are: 
fellow  for  man;  folks  for  relatives;  and  show  up  for  appear, 
come,  or  go. 

Vulgar  Words.  Vulgarity  consists  of  crude,  slangy  ex- 
pressions which  a  person  of  good  cultural  background  seems 

1  Edward   Sapir,  Language:  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Speech   (New 
York:  Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc..   1921),  pp.  21-23. 

2  See  A.  Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  General  Speech  (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  chap.  x. 
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instinctively  to  avoid.  A  teacher  must  be  careful  not  to  employ 
slangy,  coarse  language.  Many  an  instructor  has  been  dis- 
charged because  of  his  use  of  vulgar  expressions. 

Tautological  Words.  Anyone  who  becomes  interested  in 
the  use  of  words  begins  sooner  or  later  to  notice  the  presence 
of  tautology  in  his  own  speech  and  in  that  of  others.  Tautology 
means  the  use  of  words  repetitious  in  meaning  and  therefore  un- 
necessary. The  law  of  economy  applies  to  words  as  it  does  to 
many  other  phases  of  life.  Obviously,  therefore,  useless  words 
should  be  avoided.  Examples  of  tautology  are:  fellow  class- 
mates for  classmates,  this  here  for  this,  and  where  is  it  at  for 
where  is  it. 

Trite  Words.  Effective  speakers  avoid  beaten  paths  in  the 
selection  of  words  and  phrases  and  speak  in  fresh,  new  ways. 
For  that  reason,  words  and  phrases  which  are  heard  over  and 
over  again  are  avoided  whenever  possible.  Among  trite  ex- 
pressions to  be  avoided  are :  fill  a  long-felt  want,  his  better  half, 
and  nipped  in  the  bud. 

Euphemistic  Words.  Euphemism  appears  at  times  in  the 
speech  of  persons  who  are  hypersensitive  or  seek  to  give  an 
impression  of  elegance.  Instead  of  presenting  their  ideas  ac- 
curately, they  are  likely  to  convey  false  impressions  by  over- 
using gracious  or  dignified  ways  of  saying  things.  They  use 
such  expressions  as  these:  have  a  social  function  for  have  a 
party,  inaugurate  a  new  schedule  for  begin  a  new  schedule,  and 
partake  of  for  eat. 

Words  to  Employ — When  a  teacher  turns  from  the  con- 
sideration of  words  which  he  should  avoid  to  the  type  of  vocab- 
ulary that  he  should  employ,  he  discovers  that  it  may  be  arranged 
in  the  following  divisions:  (1)  accurate  words,  (2)  concrete 
words,  (3)  words  rich  in  connotation,  (4)  imitative  words, 
(5)  words  that  fit  the  audience,  (6)  words  that  fit  the  occasion, 
and  (7)  words  that  fit  the  speaker.  These  divisions  are  not  ex- 
clusive ;  they  are  used  for  convenience. 

Accurate  Words.  When  communicating  thoughts  and 
feelings,  the  primary  problem  is  that  of  selecting  words  which 
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will  do  this  most  accurately.  This  requires  the  building  of  a 
vocabulary  large  enough  to  set  forth  with  relative  precision  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  which  one  expresses  from  day  to  day. 

Growth  in  the  accurate  use  of  words  not  only  requires  the 
building  of  an  adequate  vocabulary  but  it  demands  that  one  be  a 
student  of  the  meanings  of  words,  of  the  differences  in  shades 
of  meaning  which  synonyms  possess.  It  requires  that  one  in- 
terest himself  in  the  origin  of  words,  in  their  history,  in  their 
present  specific,  denotative  meaning,  and  in  the  meanings  which 
they  connote. 

The  accurate  expression  of  meaning  through  the  use  of 
words  has  been  emphasized  recently  by  the  increasing  study  of 
general  semantics :  the  study  of  facts  and  the  use  of  words 
which  will  most  accurately  present  those  facts.  Scholars  in  this 
field  point  out  that  many  beliefs  regarding  the  world  are  in- 
accurate because  speakers  and  writers  have  used  words,  phrases, 
and  sentences  which  create  false  impressions.  The  general 
semanticist  sometimes  likens  the  effective  speaker  and  writer 
to  a  geographer  constructing  a  map.  He  would  have  speakers 
endeavor  to  present  facts  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  a  proper 
evaluation  of  the  world  and  its  relationships.  Furthermore, 
he  would  have  listeners  be  aware  of  the  inadequacies  of  lan- 
guage. 

If  we  are  to  express  our  ideas  and  feelings  with  acceptable 
accuracy,  we  must  not  only  acquire  an  adequate  vocabulary,  but 
we  must  form  the  habit  of  selecting  with  care  words  that  will 
best  enable  us  to  communicate  the  meanings  which  we  have  in 
mind. 

Concrete  Words.  Concreteness  of  oral  style  has  an  im- 
portance comparable  to  that  of  accuracy.  It  is  easy  for  teachers 
to  talk  in  abstract  terms,  and  hard  for  pupils  to  grasp  and  to 
remember  under  such  circumstances  what  the  teacher  has  said. 
The  use  of  vivid,  colorful  descriptions  of  people,  of  places,  of 
things,  of  activities,  together  with  the  introduction  of  examples, 
analogies,  and  stories  which  enable  the  listener  to  create  for 
himself  an  imaginary  motion  picture  while  the  speaker  is  talk- 
ing, is  imperative  if  effective  speaking  is  to  result.    There  is  a 
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Chinese  proverb  which  states  that  one  picture  is  worth  ten 
thousand  words. 

Note  the  use  of  the  concrete,  the  specific,  the  vivid,  the  pic- 
torial in  the  following  paragraph  about  Napoleon : 

I  saw  him  walking  upon  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  contemplating 
suicide.  I  saw  him  at  Toulon — I  saw  him  putting  down  the  mob 
in  the  streets  of  Paris — I  saw  him  at  the  head  of  the  army  of 
Italy — I  saw  him  crossing  the  bridge  of  Lodi  with  the  tri-color 
in  his  hand — I  saw  him  in  Egypt  in  the  shadows  of  the  pyramids 
— I  saw  him  conquer  the  Alps  and  mingle  the  eagles  of  France 
with  the  eagles  of  the  crags.  I  saw  him  at  Marengo — at  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz.  I  saw  him  in  Russia,  where  the  infantry  of  the 
snow  and  the  cavalry  of  the  wild  blast  scattered  his  legions  like 
winter's  withered  leaves.  I  saw  him  at  Leipsic  in  defeat  and 
disaster — driven  by  a  million  bayonets  back  upon  Paris — clutched 
like  a  wild  beast — banished  to  Elba.  I  saw  him  escape  and  re- 
take an  empire  by  the  force  of  his  genius.  I  saw  him  upon  the 
frightful  field  of  Waterloo,  where  Chance  and  Fate  combined 
to  wreck  the  fortunes  of  their  former  king.  And  I  saw  him  at 
St.  Helena,  with  his  hands  crossed  behind  him,  gazing  out  upon 
the  sad  and  solemn  sea. — Robert  G.  IngersoU 

Words  Rich  in  Connotation,  Many  effective  words  have 
an  aura :  they  suggest  ideas  and  feelings  beyond  the  meanings 
which  the  words  actually  designate.  Such  words  are  often  em- 
ployed by  skilful  speakers.  Indeed,  speakers  who  are  most 
successful  make  large  use  of  words  that  are  freighted  with 
memories  of  deep  significance  to  their  listeners.  For  example, 
able  speakers  prefer  to  use  the  word  home,  rather  than  the  word 
house.  They  refer  to  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  children  to 
whom  they  speak  rather  than  to  their  parents. 

Many  well-chosen  words  relate  to  cherished,  universal  ex- 
periences. A  speaker  may  refer  to  robins  singing  at  dawn  in 
the  springtime,  or  to  twilight  scenes  in  summer  when  the  eve- 
ning star  appears. 

Imitative  Words.  Chapter  5  stated  that  some  words  are 
imitations  of  sounds  made  by  objects,  birds,  or  animals.  The 
skilful  speaker  makes  use  of  these  words  when  by  doing  so  he 
can  communicate  meaning  more  effectively.    This  practice  can 
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be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  a  war  correspondent  who  lectured 
on  the  Second  World  War.  He  made  his  speech  interesting, 
vivid,  and  meaningful  by  using  many  words  throughout  the 
lecture  that  suggested  the  sounds  associated  with  war.  The 
roar  of  distant  cannon,  the  shrieking  of  shells,  and  the  rat-a-tat- 
tat  of  machine  guns  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  sounds  that  the 
journalist  imitated  or  suggested. 

In  discussing  effective  style,  Overstreet  advises  the  use  of 
**words  that  chuckle;  words  that  laugh  right  out;  words  that 
weep;  words  that  droop  and  falter."  ^ 

Words  That  Fit  the  Audience.  Effective  teachers,  in- 
deed all  effective  speakers,  fit  the  words  that  they  use  to  the 
maturity,  the  experience,  and  the  interests  of  the  group  to  which 
the  words  are  directed.  An  unusually  well-received  address 
was  given  one  October  day  at  a  college  assembly.  The  speaker 
had  selected  as  his  theme,  "Philosophy  for  Youth."  He  illus- 
trated each  one  of  the  philosophical  principles  that  he  discussed 
with  stories  of  incidents  in  the  lives  of  great  football  players 
and  well-known  football  coaches,  and  with  narratives  of  crucial 
moments  in  close,  important  games.  The  young  people  who 
heard  the  address  were  delighted  with  it,  not  only  because  of 
its  helpful  philosophy  but  also  because  the  speech  contained 
many  words  and  incidents  of  special  interest  to  them  at  the 
moment. 

Similarly,  the  able  and  effective  teacher  is  the  one  who  un- 
derstands and  speaks  the  language  of  his  pupils. 

Words  That  Fit  the  Occasion.  An  effective  speaker  uses 
words  that  fit  not  only  the  audience  but  the  occasion.  The  re- 
sults justify  the  effort  to  develop  this  ability.  Consider  the 
teacher  who  is  so  sensitive,  so  alert,  and  so  much  a  part  of  the 
community  in  which  she  lives  that  when  she  speaks,  she  always 
seems  to  say  exactly  what  the  occasion  demands.  It  has  been 
said  that  Cicero  adjusted  himself  so  skilfully  to  each  occasion 
upon  which  he  spoke  that  his  manner  and  vocabulary  were  de- 


3  Reprinted  from  Inflncncifig  Human  Behavior  by  H.  A.  Overstreet,  p.  98,  by 
permission  of  W.  W.  Norton  &  Co.,  Inc.  Copyright  1925  by  The  People's  In- 
stitute Publishing  Company,  Incorporated. 
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termined  by  the  demands  of  that  particular  audience  upon  that 
particular  occasion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  self -centered  speaker 
often  fails  to  adjust  his  use  of  language  to  the  occasion.  Sim- 
ilarly, a  person  whose  chief  interest  is  books  may  fail  to  realize 
the  kind  of  speech  that  a  particular  occasion  requires. 

Note  how  a  Thanksgiving  Day  address  requires  words  of 
thankfulness;  an  Armistice  Day  address  requires  words  of 
commemoration  and  patriotism ;  a  Commencement  Day  address 
requires  words  of  appreciation,  of  commendation,  and  of  con- 
gratulation. 

The  teacher  is  faced  each  day,  from  the  time  he  takes  up  his 
duties  in  the  morning  until  he  puts  them  aside  in  the  afternoon, 
with  the  problem  of  saying,  as  he  meets  one  situation  after 
another,  exactly  what  the  occasion  requires. 

Words  That  Fit  the  Speaker.  Recently,  a  clergyman 
who  had  grown  up  in  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  gave  a  talk  at  a  Valen- 
tine party  on  "The  Loves  of  Robert  Burns."  The  address  was 
much  appreciated  by  the  listeners,  for  besides  having  selected 
an  appropriate  subject,  the  clergyman  used  words  that  fitted 
(1)  the  audience,  (2)  the  occasion,  and  (3)  the  speaker.  The 
flavor  and  the  warmth  of  the  speaker's  Scotch  dialect  were  ap- 
preciated because  the  words  represented  the  natural  expression 
of  the  speaker. 

On  the  other  hand,  James  A.  Winans  tells  of  the  unhappy  ex- 
perience of  a  clergyman  who  knew  little  about  the  sea,  but  who, 
in  preaching  to  an  audience  of  sailors,  attempted  to  use  nautical 
terms.  The  sailors  were  disappointed  in  the  sermon ;  for,  one 
of  them  said :  'Tt  is  plain  that  this  man  knows  little  either  about 
the  sea  or  religion." 

Those  who  talk  well  express  their  personality  traits,  their 
background,  their  knowledge,  their  feelings,  and  their  experi- 
ences with  life  as  they  speak.  This  unaffected  revelation  of  the 
speaker's  self  adds  an  element  of  naturalness,  a  note  of  origi- 
nality, and  a  stamp  of  authority  to  his  words  that  increase  their 
effectiveness.  For  that  reason  it  is  helpful  to  teachers  to  ac- 
quire personal  experience  in  the  areas  of  life  to  which  their 
teaching  relates. 
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Skilful  Use  of  Sentences 

Similarities  Between  Written  and  Oral  Sentences. — Oral 

sentences  and  written  sentences  resemble  each  other  in  many 
ways.  Indeed  a  written  sentence  is  often  an  oral  sentence  that 
has  been  reduced  to  writing.  It  is  well  for  a  speaker  to  review 
at  times  some  of  the  common  characteristics  of  acceptable 
written  and  oral  sentences.  Both  have  as  their  purpose  the 
adequate  relating  of  ideas  to  each  other  and  to  the  topic  upon 
which  they  bear.  Convention  demands  that  both  be  gram- 
matical. Furthermore,  grammatical  constructions  represent  one 
phase  of  logical  thinking.  Both  writers  and  speakers  employ 
declarative,  exclamatory,  imperative,  and  interrogative  sen- 
tences; both  writers  and  speakers  make  use  of  simple,  com- 
pound, and  complex  sentences ;  both  writers  and  speakers  intro- 
duce loose  sentences,  balanced  sentences,  and  periodic  sentences. 
Both  writers  and  speakers  use  freely  sentences  containing  fig- 
ures of  speech.  At  times,  both  writers  and  speakers  resort  to 
sentences  containing  epithets  and  slogans.  Both  writers  and 
speakers  seek  to  avoid  sentences  that  are  so  long  or  so  involved 
that  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  their  meaning.  Both  writers  and 
speakers  endeavor  to  organize  sentences  so  that  they  will  reveal 
meanings  as  fully  as  a  clear  window  pane  reveals  the  things  be- 
yond it. 

Differences    Between    Oral    and    Written    Sentences. — 

Though  written  and  oral  sentences  resemble  each  other  in  a 
number  of  respects,  there  are  also  important  differences  between 
them.    Among  these  differences  are  the  following : 

1.  Oral  sentences  can  be  made  to  communicate  more  meaning 
than  written  sentences.  In  speech  one  can  supplement  his  sen- 
tences with  meaningful  use  of  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality, 
with  facial  expression,  with  hand  movement,  and  with  posture. 
The  able  speaker  takes  full  advantage  of  such  opportunity ;  he 
uses  sentences  which  enable  him  to  employ  overt  and  covert  ac- 
tion and  the  resources  provided  by  his  voice  in  clarifying  and 
emphasizing  meaning.    The  speeches  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
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for  example,  seemed  to  have  even  more  power  than  his  writings 
because  of  the  reinforcement  provided  by  his  voice. 

2.  Oral  sentences  are  more  varied.  Effective  speakers  hold 
the  attention  of  their  listeners  in  part  by  the  use  of  a  great 
variety  of  sentences,  for  variety  of  sentence  structure  holds 
attention  just  as  variety  of  movement  and  vocal  variety  do. 
For  example,  oral  discourse  contains  both  shorter  sentences  and 
longer  sentences  than  written  discourse.  Trained  speakers  use 
many  short  sentences.  Among  the  short  sentences,  they  inter- 
sperse long  periodic  sentences  that  hold  attention  and  create 
suspense. 

Oral  discourse  contains  more  interrogative,  exclamatory,  and 
imperative  sentences  than  written  discourse.  Able  speakers  use 
many  sentences  that  exclaim,  command,  or  question.  Note  their 
use  by  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his  Cooper  Institute  address : 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  do  you  really  feel  yourselves 
justified  to  break  up  this  Government  unless  such  a  court  decision 
as  yours  is,  shall  be  at  once  submitted  to  as  a  conclusive  and 
final  rule  of  political  action?  But  you  will  not  abide  the  election 
of  a  Republican  president !  In  that  supposed  event,  you  say,  you 
will  destroy  the  Union ;  and  then,  you  say,  the  great  crime  of 
having  destroyed  it  will  be  upon  us !  That  is  cool.  A  highway- 
man holds  a  pistol  to  my  ear,  and  mutters  through  his  teeth, 
"Stand  and  deliver,  or  I  shall  kill  you,  and  then  you  will  be  a 
murderer !" 

3.  Oral  sentences  can  more  effectively  be  adapted  to  a  given 
situation.  The  experienced,  effective  speaker,  whether  he  be 
conversing  or  giving  an  address,  notes  the  responses  being  made 
by  his  hearers  and  frames  sentences  in  the  light  of  that  response. 
A  speaker  can  use  more  simply  constructed  sentences,  he  can 
use  more  exclamatory  sentences,  he  can  use  miore  sentences  con- 
taining explanation,  narration,  or  argument  if  he  senses  that 
the  situation  requires  them.  Similarly,  as  the  situation  unfolds, 
the  speaker  can  add  to,  subtract  from,  or  modify  the  sentences 
he  had  considered  using  in  a  given  situation.  Notice,  in  the 
following  paragraph,  how  Henry  Ward  Beecher  adapted  his  , 
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sentences  to  the  situation  *  as  he  began  his  ''Liverpool  Ad- 
dress." 

Now,  personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  consequence  to 
me  whether  I  speak  here  tonight  or  not.  But,  one  thing  is  very 
certain,  if  you  do  permit  me  to  speak  here  tonight  you  will  hear 
very  plain  talking.  You  will  not  find  a  man — you  will  not  find 
me  to  be  a  man  that  dared  to  speak  about  Great  Britain  3000 
miles  off,  and  then  is  afraid  to  speak  to  Great  Britain  when  he 
stands  on  her  shores.  And  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  tone  and  tem- 
per of  Englishmen,  they  had  rather  have  a  man  who  opposes  in 
a  manly  way  than  a  sneak  that  agrees  with  them  in  an  unmanly 
way.  Now  if  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by  sound  convictions,  I 
shall  be  immensely  glad ;  but  if  I  cannot  carry  you  with  me  by 
facts  and  sound  arguments,  I  do  not  wish  you  to  go  with  me 
at  all ;  and  all  that  I  ask  is  simply  fair  play. 

We  have  now  considered  oral  language  from  the  points  of 
view  of  word  choice  and  sentence  structure,  we  have  yet  to  con- 
sider it  from  the  broad  view  of  oral  style. 

Effective  Oral  Style 

Oral  style  refers  to  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a 
person's  words  and  sentences.^  We  shall  consider  some  of  these 
characteristics  under  two  headings,  ( 1 )  principles  of  style  and 
(2)  qualities  of  style. 

Principles  of  Style. — The  principles  of  style  which  will  be 
discussed  here  relate  to  the  use  of  (a)  unity,  (b)  coherence,  and 
(c)  emphasis. 

Unity.  Unity,  coherence,  and  emphasis  are  quite  as  im- 
portant in  oral  as  in  written  discourse.  Each  sentence  should 
express  one  thought,  and  one  only.  Every  paragraph  should 
develop  one  easily  expressed  topic  sentence ;  the  whole  composi- 
tion should  deal  with  but  one  subject.  The  importance  of  unity 
in   oral    composition   cannot   be    overstressed.    Undisciplined 

*  Beecher  was  speaking  to  a  hostile,  noisy  audience. 

5  Lester  Thonssen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech   Criticism    (New   York :   The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1948),  chap.  xv. 
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Speakers  repeatedly  introduce  irrelevant  material  into  a  dis- 
course, and  some  speakers  even  go  rambling  along,  touching 
upon  one  unrelated  topic  after  another.  On  the  other  hand,  well- 
trained  speakers  always  employ  materials  which  contribute  to 
effective  unity  of  thought,  unity  of  mood,  and  unity  of  purpose. 

Coherence.  Coherence,  like  unity,  is  required  in  effective 
oral  discourse.  The  introduction  is  neatly  joined  to  the  dis- 
cussion with  an  appropriate  word,  or  phrase,  or  sentence. 
Sometimes  even  a  paragraph  of  transition  is  used.  Similarly, 
the  discussion  is  logically  joined  to  the  conclusion.  Throughout 
the  discourse,  the  sentences  and  paragraphs  move  smoothly 
toward  each  other  and  away  from  each  other,  with  connectives 
so  skilfully  used  that  one  never  feels  a  break  in  the  flow  of 
thought. 

Emphasis.  The  able  speaker  is  quite  as  interested  in  empha- 
sis as  he  is  in  coherence  and  unity.  He  places  dominant  words 
and  phrases  carefully  near  the  beginnings  or  ends  of  sentences 
and  paragraphs.  He  calls  attention  to  the  importance  of  his 
most  significant  statements.  He  uses  repetition  in  order  to 
stress  his  more  important  ideas.  He  develops  most  fully  the 
ideas  which  he  believes  are  of  greatest  importance.  He  takes 
pains  to  secure  striking  examples  to  use  in  illustrating  his  most 
valuable  ideas.  Since  he  realizes  that  some  words  are  more 
stimulating  than  others,  he  employs  expressions  at  times  which 
will  make  his  style  more  dynamic. 

Qualities  of  Style — There  are  many  qualities  of  effective 
oral  style.  Among  these,  five  will  be  discussed  here:  clarity, 
variety,  beauty,  balance,  and  personal  relationship.^ 

Clarity.  We  have  already  noted  the  importance  of  con- 
structing sentences  whose  meaning  is  easy  to  grasp.  Clarity, 
however,  involves  much  more  than  expression. 

Clarity  of  style  is  primarily  a  problem  of  clear  thinking.  A 
teacher  whose  ideas  are  obtuse,  vague,  or  confused  cannot  em- 
ploy clarity  of  speech.    The  first  step  to  take,  therefore,  in  be- 

*  Lionel  Crocker,  Public  Speaking  for  College  Students  (2d  ed. ;  New  York  ; 
American  Book  Co.,  1950)  ;  chap.  xix.  , 
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coming  able  to  discuss  a  topic  with  clarity  is  to  become  so  well 
informed  upon  it  that  one's  thoughts  regarding  it  become  pene- 
trating, well  organized,  and  clear. 

In  order  that  a  speaker's  discourse  may  be  characterized  by 
clarity,  he  must  use  words  which  possess  instant  intelligibility. 
A  reader  can  reread  a  passage  that  he  does  not  understand ;  he 
can  pause  to  reflect  upon  the  meaning  of  words  which  are  being 
put  to  unfamiliar  uses.  Furthermore,  the  reader  can  put  his 
book  aside  for  a  few  minutes  and  look  up  the  meaning  of  a  new 
word  in  a  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia,  or  some  other  authorita- 
tive source.  A  listener  does  not  have  this  advantage.  As  the 
speaker  moves  steadily  onward,  his  hearers  must  be  able  to  grasp 
his  meaning  as  he  expresses  it,  for  in  a  moment  he  will  be  ex- 
pressing additional  ideas.  This  requires  a  speaker  to  use  words 
that  are  familiar  to  his  listeners.  If  he  must  use  a  new  word 
to  express  his  thought  accurately,  he  should  accompany  it  with 
some  familiar  synonym,  or  pause  unobtrusively  to  make  clear 
what  the  unfamiliar  word  means.  Many  a  poor  teacher  is  poor 
because  his  instruction  is  not  instantly  intelligible  to  his  pupils. 
One  director  of  student  teaching,  consulted  on  this  subject,  said 
she  believed  beginning  teachers  need  to  be  warned  most  of  all 
against  talking  to  pupils  in  language  which  they  cannot  under- 
stand. 

In  addition  to  possessing  clarity  of  thought,  and  the  use  of 
words  and  sentences  that  are  understood  by  the  listeners,  an  ac- 
ceptable address  is  characterized  in  its  entirety  by  clearness.  A 
good  speaker  sees  to  it  that  the  central  idea  of  his  address  is 
clearly  stated,  and  sufficiently  restated.  He  does  not  discuss  so 
many  phases  of  a  subject  that  the  large  number  of  details  causes 
confusion.  A  skilful  teacher  does  not  present  so  much  new 
material  at  one  time  that  the  result  is  bewildering.  A  competent 
teacher  illustrates  many  of  his  abstract  statements  with  examples 
which  make  clear  the  meaning  of  the  abstractions.  The  able 
instructor  constantly  relates  the  unknown  to  the  known  as  he 
proceeds.  Thus  each  new  lesson  is  so  related  to  previous  lessons 
that  the  new  information  is  made  clear. 

Variety.  Those  skilled  in  the  use  of  language  employ  an 
abundance  of  variety.    Their  sentences  and  paragraphs  vary 
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in  form  and  content.  Able  teachers  observe,  read,  travel,  and 
send  hither  and  yon  for  aid  so  that  they  will  have  a  wide  variety 
of  materials  available  for  use  in  teaching.  Competent  teachers 
use  humor,  high  seriousness,  truth,  and  fiction  in  illustrating  the 
various  topics  discussed.  Indeed,  the  ever-changing  character- 
istics of  effective  teaching  repeatedly  remind  one  of  a  moving 
picture. 

Beauty.  At  times,  a  speaker's  style  Is  characterized  by  the 
word  beauty.  Occasionally,  for  example,  people  who  heard 
Lincoln  speak  went  away  saying  that  his  oral  composition  was 
beautiful.  Edmund  Burke  and  Cicero  are  but  two  of  the  many 
other  speakers  whose  speeches  have  been  similarly  described. 
Wise  choice  of  varying  materials  is  recognized  as  one  element 
of  beauty.  The  exercising  of  judgment  in  putting  the  parts  of 
a  composition  together  results  in  beauty.  Fitting  choice  of 
words  and  proper  arrangement  of  words  into  sentences  are  ele- 
ments of  beauty  in  oral  style.  To  these  are  added  the  ap- 
propriate arrangement  of  the  paragraphs  to  form  the  complete 
composition.  The  imagery  used  is  often  pleasing.  Descrip- 
tions of  enchanting  river  valleys,  mountainsides,  and  other 
natural  scenes  are  to  be  found  in  public  speeches.  One  speaker 
quotes  a  beautiful  poem,  another  tells  a  beautiful  story,  an- 
other describes  a  beautiful  jewel,  and  still  another  sets  forth  a 
beautiful  painting  in  developing  his  topic. 

The  nature  of  a  speaker's  response  to  life  may  itself  be 
beautiful.  Mental  and  emotional  reactions  expressed  in  speech 
which  gives  them  beauty  are  often  thought  of  as  including  ac- 
curacy, understanding,  a  desire  to  be  just,  kindness,  good  will, 
sympathy,  generosity,  courage,  strength,  love,  and  sacrifice. 
One  becomes  suddenly  aware  at  times  that  there  is,  about  certain 
thoughts  and  moods,  a  beauty  which  is  not  unlike  the  fragrance 
of  a  flower.  If  one  would  speak  beautifully,  therefore,  he  must 
think  and  feel  in  that  manner. 

Balanced  Repetition  and  Conciseness.  Effective  speak- 
ing style  possesses  not  only  clarity,  variety,  and  beauty,  but  also 
a  judicious  balancing  of  repetition  and  conciseness.  Some 
teachers  talk  on  and  on,  and  express  few  ideas  in  doing  so. 
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The  speech  of  other  teachers  is  too  concise.  The  competent 
teacher  repeats  important  ideas,  sometimes  in  the  same  words, 
sometimes  in  other  words,  until  he  is  certain  that  his  pupils  have 
grasped  them  and  have  become  aware  of  their  significance.  At 
the  same  time,  the  good  teacher  does  not  waste  words ;  he  is  not 
verbose,  loquacious,  or  garrulous ;  he  uses  no  more  words  in  ex- 
pressing an  idea  than  the  situation  demands.  Able  elementary 
and  secondary  school  teachers  encourage  their  pupils  to  talk; 
they  themselves  are  not  known  for  their  verbosity. 

Personal  Pronouns.  An  effective  speaker  is  direct,  per- 
sonal, and  often  intimate  as  he  speaks.  He  seems  to  take  his 
listeners  into  his  confidence.  He  includes  his  listeners  in  his 
thinking  and  invites  them  to  think  with  him  as  he  proceeds. 
Note  how  this  was  done  by  Dorothy  Thompson  and  by  Winston 
Churchill,  through  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  I,  we,  and  our. 

Out  of  our  life  together  under  most  gentle  restraints,  we 
have  built  in  two  centuries  the  most  materially  productive  society 
the  world  has  ever  known,  and  I  have  no  doubt  the  happiest. 

— Dorothy   Thompson 

We  must  do  our  best  to  create  and  combine  the  great  regional 
unities  which  it  is  in  our  power  to  influence.  And  we  must  en- 
deavor by  patient  and  faithful  service  to  prepare  for  a  day  when 
there  will  be  an  effective  world  government  resting  upon  the 
main  groupings  of  mankind. — Winston  Churchill 

When  effective  speech  is  being  used,  one  hears  repeatedly 
such  pronouns  as :  we,  our,  us,  ours,  ourselves,  you,  yourselves, 
I,  and  me.  The  speaker  who  is  in  demand  relates  himself  to  his 
hearers  by  the  use  of  we,  our,  and  us.  He  is  careful  not  to 
create  psychological  distance  between  himself  and  his  audience 
by  indiscreet  use  of  such  pronouns  as  you  and  /.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  effective  speaker  creates  an  atmosphere  of  unity  with 
his  audience  and  a  sense  of  fellowship  by  means  of  the  skilful 
use  of  pronouns. 

Among  those  who  were  interviewed  while  this  book  was  being 
written  was  Paul  C.  Packer,  Chancellor  of  the  Oregon  State 
System  of  Higher  Education.     In  answer  to  the  question,  ''What 
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are  the  speech  skills  that  teachers  need  most  to  cultivate?"  he 
answered  unhesitatingly,  ''Teachers  should  above  all  else  learn 
to  speak  the  English  language  charmingly  and  effectively." 

*'By  that,"  he  was  asked,  ''do  you  mean  that  educators 
should  have  pleasing  voices  and  diction?" 

"Yes,  I  have  that  in  mind  and  much  more,"  replied  the 
Chancellor.  "I  mean  that  teachers'  vocabularies  should  be 
superior  to  the  vocabulary  of  the  average  person.  I  mean  that 
their  choice  of  words  should  show  skill  in  the  use  of  language, 
and  that  their  speech  should  be  charming  and  effective  because 
their  oral  composition  is  faultless  grammatically.  It  should 
have  charm  and  effectiveness,  too,  because  their  use  of  rhetorical 
principles  shows  skill  and  good  taste." 

The  Chancellor  continued,  "Our  language  is  one  of  the  most 
evident  indices  of  our  national  culture.  We  should  love  our 
speech,  and  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  our  language.  The 
American  people  look  to  the  teacher  to  lead  the  way  in  using  our 
mother  tongue  as  becomes  the  citizens  of  a  great  nation." 


PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Recall  a  teacher  whose  use  of  oral  language  is  unusually  skil- 
ful. What  characteristics  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
teacher's  speech? 

2.  Wherein  do  you  believe  lie  your  chief  inadequacies  in  the  use 
of  language?  Begin  at  once  to  concentrate  upon  the  problem  of 
eliminating  these  inadequacies,  a  few  at  a  time. 

3.  Analyze  the  language  employed  by  the  next  three  speakers 
whom  you  hear. 

4.  Turn  to  a  copy  of  Vital  Speeches  or  to  a  volume  of  public 
addresses  and  find  a  speech  that  you  think  contains  excellent  oral 
language.  Write  a  two-hundred-word  analysis  of  the  language  em- 
ployed in  the  speech. 

5.  Give  a  four-minute  talk  upon  a  topic  concerning  your  state, 
or  upon  some  other  subject  in  which  you  are  interested.  Try 
to  present  a  few  facts  with  which  you  are  thoroughly  familiar 
but  which  will  be  new  to  most  of  your  classmates.  In  preparing 
the  speech,  apply  as  fully  as  you  can  the  materials  set  forth  in  this 
chapter.    Such  topics  as  the  following  might  be  used : 
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1.  A  Bill  Now  Before  Our  State 
Legislature 

2.  A  Famous  Educator  (Musi- 
cian, Painter,  Writer,  Poet)  of 
Our  State 

3.  A  State  Institution  for  the 
Mentally  111 

4.  A  State  Park  I  Know  Well 

5.  A  State  Representative  (Sen- 
ator) Whom  I  Know 

6.  A  State  Penitentiary 

7.  One  of  the  Largest  Cities  in 
Our  State 


8.  Our  Governor 

9.  Our  State  Capitol 

10.  Our  State's  Chief  Product 

11.  Our  State  Institution  for  the 
Blind 

12.  Our  State  Institution  for  In- 
corrigible Boys  (Girls) 

13.  The  Resources  of  Our  State 

14.  What  Our   State  Contributes 
to  National  Welfare 


Chapter  8 
THE  CONTENT  OF  SPEECH 

The  Importance  o£  Speech  Content 

The  subject  matter,  or  content,  of  speech  has  long  been 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  important  elements  of  speech, 
comparable  in  importance  to  style  and  delivery.  In  fact,  worth- 
while thoughts  are  exceedingly  important  elements  of  acceptable 
speech.^  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  ''small  talk,"  nonsense,  repar- 
tee, the  trivial,  the  play  of  fancy  and  of  wit  have  their  place,  not 
only  in  social  situations  but  also  in  the  schoolroom,  for  toying 
with  language  is  one  form  of  recreation.  But  when  serious 
discussion  takes  place,  those  whose  speech  commands  respect 
avoid  making  statements  that  are  superficial,  misleading,  in- 
exact, or  untrue.  Furthermore,  to  keep  from  expressing  preju- 
dice or  stating  hastily  drawn  conclusions,  the  careful  speaker 
prefers  to  familiarize  himself  thoroughly  with  a  field  of  thought 
before  he  ventures  to  discuss  it  freely. 

This  chapter  deals  with  three  phases  of  the  content  of  speech : 
(1)  the  sources  of  speech  content,  (2)  the  recording  of  speech 
content,  and  (3)  the  evaluation  of  speech  content. 

The  Sources  of  Speech  Content 

There  are  four  principal  methods  of  gathering  material  for 
use  in  speech:  (a)  thinking,  (b)  observing,  (c)  conversing,  and 
(d)  reading.^ 


^  Gladys  L.  Borchers  and  Claude  M.  Wise,  Modern  Speech  (New  York :  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947),  chap.  viii. 

2  A.  Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  General  Speech  (New  York : 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  chap.  v. 
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Thinking — Interest  in  a  subject  requires  that  one  begin  by 
thinking  about  it ;  furthermore,  he  must  continue  to  think  about 
it  as  long  as  he  concerns  himself  with  it.  The  first  thing  to  do, 
in  setting  out  to  gather  material  for  an  important  conversation, 
discussion,  speech,  or  for  teaching,  is  to  make  a  mental  inventory. 
The  investigator  is  usually  surprised  to  find  that  he  knows  more 
about  a  topic  and  has  more  ideas  regarding  it  than  he  had  re- 
alized. A  good  way  to  proceed  is  to  use  either  cards  or  sheets 
of  paper.  On  a  separate  card  or  sheet  he  should  write  each 
idea  that  comes  to  him.  When  he  has  thus  written  the  results 
of  his  thinking,  he  should  arrange  his  cards  under  appropriate 
general  topics ;  these  topics  then  are  used  in  making  an  outline 
of  what  he  may  say.  The  material  on  a  few  cards  he  can  use  as 
it  is ;  some  of  the  material  he  will  have  to  substantiate ;  and  some 
of  it  he  will  have  to  develop  further.  Preparing  and  organizing 
a  mental  inventory  may  be  all  that  one  needs  to  do  in  getting 
ready  to  discuss  a  simple  topic. 

Observing — A  topic  may  require  that  the  investigator 
gather  additional  material  through  observation.  The  relation 
of  observation  to  speech  can  be  illustrated  by  the  case  of  Jack 
Miner,  a  naturalist  living  near  Kingsville,  Ontario.  During  his 
early  manhood.  Jack  Miner  was  a  farmer  who  became  so  inter- 
ested in  the  bird  life  about  him  that  he  finally  built  a  bird 
sanctuary.  The  interesting  things  he  observed  regarding  the 
characteristics  of  American  swans,  geese,  ducks,  and  many  other 
birds  provided  a  rich  source  of  material  for  conversation,  dis- 
cussion, and  speeches.  The  experience  of  Jack  Miner  illustrates 
that  when  a  person  is  gathering  speech  material  he  should  stop 
to  consider  what  he  has  observed  in  the  past  that  relates  to  the 
subject,  or  what  phases  of  his  theme  he  can  observe  before  the 
time  when  he  must  discuss  the  topic.  Similarly,  the  alert  in- 
structor spends  considerable  time  familiarizing  himself  with 
those  parts  of  his  environment  that  he  can  use  in  teaching. 

Conversing — A  teacher  should  not  neglect  conversation  as 
a  source  of  speech  material.  One  high  school  teacher  has  in- 
teresting information  about  Abraham  Lincoln  that  she  uses  in 
conversation,  in  teaching,  and  in  public  speeches.    This   she 
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gathered  in  her  youth  through  conversations  with  old  IlUnois 
settlers  who  had  known  Lincoln. 

Discussing  the  importance  of  conversation  in  gathering  ma- 
terial for  use  in  speech,  Winans  wrote : 

A  form  of  investigation  that  deserves  special  notice  is  talking 
with  those  who  know  the  facts.  .  .  . 

But  talk  also  with  those  not  especially  well  informed,  with 
several  kinds  of  people.  They  are  Hkely  to  suggest  ideas,  to 
show  you  what  will  need  explaining,  what  objections  are  to  be 
overcome,  and  in  general  what  reactions  to  expect.^ 

Reading. — In  addition  to  thinking,  observing,  and  convers- 
ing, the  investigator  must  usually  turn  to  reading  as  he  gathers 
material  for  use  in  speech.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  the  prac- 
tice of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  When  expecting  a  guest,  he  often 
spent  some  time  reading  upon  a  topic  in  which  he  knew  the  guest 
was  interested  so  that  he  would  have  things  to  talk  about  that 
his  guest  would  enjoy  discussing.  The  well-informed  person 
uses  with  great  frequency  materials  which  he  gathers  through 
reading.  Necessary  reading  materials,  of  course,  include  news- 
papers, journals,  magazines,  and  books. 

Newspapers.  The  efficient  teacher  increases  his  ability  to 
meet  speech  situations  acceptably  by  devoting  time  each  day 
to  the  reading  of  a  newspaper.  He  reads  his  local  newspaper, 
noting  local,  state,  national,  and  world  news.  The  competent 
teacher  reads  the  editorial  page,  and  interests  himself  in  the 
editorial  policy  of  the  paper.  He  reads  the  leading  newspaper 
of  his  geographic  area  and  turns  now  and  then  to  a  few  of  the 
outstanding  newspapers  of  the  United  States,  The  New  York 
Times  and  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  for  example.  In 
gathering  material  on  past  events  for  discussion  and  speeches, 
the  alert  teacher  will  turn  to  The  New  York  Times  Index,  or 
Facts  on  File. 

Weekly  Journals.  Since  one  of  the  chief  values  of  the  in- 
formation in  the  newspapers  is  recency,  the  efficient  teacher  also 

3  James  A.  Winans,  Speech-Making  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc., 
1938),  pp.  71-72. 
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reads  a  weekly  journal  or  two.  He  may  read  Newsweek,  The 
United  States  News,  or  Time.  The  weekly  journals,  being  pub- 
lished in  less  haste,  provide  news  that  is  more  complete,  more 
accurate,  better  selected,  and  better  interpreted. 

Monthly  Magazines.  Much  of  the  material  that  should 
be  used  in  discussing  a  topic  can  be  found,  not  in  weekly 
journals,  but  in  magazines.  Such  material  can  be  found  through 
the  Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature,  which  is  available 
in  most  libraries.  Other  guides  to  periodic  literature  are :  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Information  Service,  Agricultural  Index,  Art  Index, 
Education  Index,  and  Industrial  Arts  Index. 

Books.  Helpful  though  magazine  articles  are,  the  best  ma- 
terial on  a  topic  is  often  found  in  books.  They  treat  subjects 
more  fully  and  much  of  the  information  in  them  is  prepared 
with  care  by  authorities.  Books  on  a  particular  subject  are 
located  by  means  of  (1)  a  library  card  catalogue,  and  (2)  The 
Cumidative  Book  Index. 

The  efficient  teacher  has  an  acquaintance  with  a  considerable 
number  of  reference  books  and  uses  them  frequently.  He 
knows  the  general  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias  and  the  special 
dictionaries  and  encyclopedias.  He  likewise  informs  himself  of 
a  number  of  additional  reference  books,  among  the  most  im- 
portant of  which  are  the  following : 

Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  Subject  Guide  to  Reference 
Mudge,  Isadore,  Guide  to  Reference  Books 
Shores,  Louis,  Basic  Reference  Books 

Still  other  reference  books  that  a  teacher  may  sometimes  wish 
to  use  are : 

Bibliographic  Index  Speech  Index 

Bibliography  of  Speech  Education  Statesjnan's  Yearbook 

Biography  Index  Statistical  Abstract 

Essay  and  General  Literature  Index  The  American  Yearbook 

Index  to  Plays  Who's  Who  in  America 

Index  to  Poetry  World  Ahnanac 

Index  to  Short  Stories  World  Biography 
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Librarians.  There  are  many  other  reference  books  that  a 
teacher  may  need  to  use  at  various  times.  In  order  not  to  over- 
look any  valuable  source  of  material,  a  wise  teacher  consults 
a  librarian  when  he  becomes  interested  in  a  subject.  Those  in 
charge  of  a  library  know  its  resources  better  than  do  most 
teachers  and  consequently  should  be  consulted  regarding  avail- 
able materials. 


The  Recording  of  Speech  Content 

We  noted  earlier  that  when  one  is  thinking  about  a  topic 
upon  which  he  is  to  make  a  speech,  he  should  jot  down  the  things 
he  knows  about  the  topic,  putting  each  idea  on  a  separate  card 
or  sheet  of  paper.*  Since  cards  do  not  crumple  easily,  it  is 
generally  wiser  to  use  cards  in  gathering  material. 

Directions  for  Preparing  Cards. — The  following  directions 
for  recording  speech  materials  should  be  employed  during  the 
research  stage. 

1.  At  the  top  of  the  card,  place  in  the  center  the  main  topic 
upon  which  the  material  on  the  card  bears.  In  gathering  ma- 
terial on  "Symbolic  American  Birds,"  for  example,  one  series 
of  headings  might  be,  ''The  American  Eagle." 

2.  On  the  left  at  the  top  of  the  card,  place  the  subtopic  upon 
which  the  card  bears,  as  for  example,  ''The  Eagle  in  Action," 
and  below  this,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  subsubtopic  may  be 
placed,  as  for  example,  "The  Herrick  Study." 

3.  At  the  bottom  of  the  card,  place  the  source  of  the  infor- 
mation, giving  (a)  author,  (b)  name  of  book  or  periodical, 
(c)  page  upon  which  the  quotation  appears,  and  (d)  date  of 
publication. 

4.  Quote  exactly  the  significant  material,  using  quotations 
as  short  as  the  situation  permits.  Compare  the  quotation  with 
the  source  to  make  certain  that  the  quotation  is  accurate. 

5.  Omissions  in  sentences  or  between  sentences  should  be  in- 
dicated by  dots  (...). 


4  For  a  discussion  of  the  organization  of  the  material  see  chapters  11  and  13.    , 
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6.   Comments  and  explanations  made  by  the  researcher  in 
connection  with  quotations  should  be  enclosed  with  brackets  [   ] . 

Specimen  Record  Card 


The  American  Eagle 
The  Eagle  in  Action 
The  Herrick  Study 

.  .  .  one  could  see  an  eagle  .  .  .  rise  in  majestic  spirals  to  its  play- 
ground in  the  clouds;  could  see  it  soaring  there  as  if  in  sheer  enjoy- 
ment of  its  liberty  and  its  power.  .  .  .  From  a  peek-hole  of  the  tent 
a  few  minutes  later  [Thirty-eight  feet  from  the  nest,  Mr.  Herrick  had 
built  an  observation  tower  ninety  feet  high  and  had  put  up  a  tent  on 
it]  I  could  discern  a  dark  spot  moving  over  the  face  of  the  troubled 
waters  [Lake  Erie].  It  was  the  eagle,  and,  favored  by  the  wind,  she 
was  coming  at  more  than  express-train  speed  to  her  eyrie  and  to  us. 
.  .  .    She  held  the  fish  low  in  both  talons. 

F.  H.  Herrick,  The  American  Eagle,  pp.  68-69,  1934. 


One  should  go  to  the  best  available  sources  for  material  and 
should  secure  material,  whenever  possible,  from  the  original 
source. 

Methods  o£  Recording  Speech  Materials. — When  a  teacher 
is  gathering  speech  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom  or  else- 
where, he  may  use  not  only  (1)  cards,  but  (2)  a  loose-leaf  note- 
book, or  (3)  manila  folders. 

Cards.  While  3  X  5-inch  cards  may  be  used  in  recording 
material,  many  persons  prefer  to  use  4  X  6-inch  cards,  or  5  X  8- 
inch  cards,  or  even  half  sheets  of  paper  for  cards.  One  should 
write  only  on  one  side  of  a  card.  If  planning  to  gather  much 
material  on  a  topic,  he  should  secure  a  box  in  which  to  file  the 
cards. 

Loose-Leaf  Notebook.  The  investigator  can  sometimes 
gather  his  material  conveniently  by  using  a  loose-leaf  notebook, 
which  will  enable  him  to  rearrange  the  sheets  when  the  time 
comes  for  him  to  organize  his  material.  Using  a  bound  note- 
book results  in  a  jumbled  mass  of  material  that  contributes 
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to  disorderly  thinking  and  is  virtually  impossible  to  organize 
for  use  in  preparing  a  speech. 

Manila  Folders.  Many  teachers  use  manila  folders  to  file 
materials  for  use  in  teaching  and  in  other  speech  situations.  A 
separate  folder  should  be  used  for  each  topic  in  which  the  teacher 
is  interested.  A  great  variety  of  materials  can  be  preserved  in 
the  folder :  written  materials,  pictures,  newspaper  clippings, 
magazine  articles,  and  pamphlets.  The  manila  folders  provide 
the  additional  advantage  of  easy  handling;  they  can  be  placed 
in  filing  cabinets,  in  a  desk  drawer,  or  on  top  of  a  desk. 

Evaluation  of  Speech  Materials 

The  speech  materials  that  one  gathers  should  be  carefully 
evaluated.^  Myth,  tradition,  hearsay,  propaganda,  careless  state- 
ment, and  even  falsehood  are  so  likely  to  be  encountered  that 
the  alert  teacher  trains  himself  to  detect  flaws  in  data  which  are 
presented  as  factual.  The  careful  investigator  not  only  evalu- 
ates but  re-evaluates  the  information  that  he  gathers.^  First, 
he  tests  the  evidence  for  accuracy ;  then  he  tests  the  source  of  the 
evidence  for  reliability. 

Tests  of  Evidence. — Tests  of  evidence  tend  to  fall  into  two 
divisions;  (1)  tests  of  fact,  and  (2)  tests  of  opinion. 

Tests  of  Fact.  A  fact  has  existence,  either  objective  or 
subjective.  A  fact  may  consist  of  any  physical  or  mental  event. 
Furthermore,  a  fact  may  consist  of  a  quality  or  relationship. 
When  seeking  to  test  facts,  the  investigator  examines  the  pur- 
ported facts  themselves,  and  also  the  source  and  the  background 
of  the  facts.  There  are  seven  questions  that  should  be  asked 
when  evaluating  material  that  has  been  set  forth  as  consisting 
of  facts. 

1.  Are  the  facts  clear  and  precise  in  details  and  in  limits? 
The  careful  speaker  avoids  being  vague. 

5  Lester  Thonssen  and  Howard  Gilkinson,  Basic  Training  in  Speech  (Boston : 
D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1947),  pp.  69-72. 

6  Edwin  Arthur  Burtt,  Right  Thinking  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,   1946). 
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2.  What  is  the  source  of  the  facts f  Is  the  evidence  original 
or  hearsay,  ordinary  or  expert,  oral  or  written?  The  source 
of  the  evidence  should  be  reliable. 

3.  Are  the  facts  accurate f  Some  people  have  poor  memo- 
ries ;  others  are  careless  about  accuracy  of  statement.  Typo- 
graphical errors  are  encountered,  and  mistakes  occur  in  collect- 
ing evidence.  Unscrupulous  individuals  sometimes  manufac- 
ture evidence. 

4.  Are  the  facts  consistent f  Do  the  facts  harmonize  with 
each  other  ?  Do  the  facts  harmonize  with  other  available  facts  ? 
Do  the  facts  harmonize  with  experience?  Do  the  facts  har- 
monize with  reason?  These  four  questions  should  be  asked 
in  determining  the  consistency  of  facts. 

5.  Can  the  facts  be  verified f  The  scientist  hesitates  to 
recognize  that  a  purported  fact  is  a  fact  until  it  has  been  veri- 
fied. He  accepts  as  facts  only  those  things  which  an  individual 
who  possesses  the  training  and  the  equipment  to  do  so  is  able 
to  verify.  Every  person  finds  it  helpful  to  emulate  the  sci- 
entist in  this  respect. 

6.  Is  the  reporting  complete?  Many  facts  are  useless  be- 
cause important  details  have  been  omitted.  The  facts  reported 
should  provide  an  accurate  picture  of  the  situation. 

7.  Are  the  facts  properly  interpreted?  The  importance  of 
interpreting  facts  correctly  is  illustrated  by  Norman  Angell's 
story  of  a  British  politician  who  was  elected  to  Parliament 
time  after  time  because  (a)  he  had  been  an  excellent  athlete  in 
his  youth,  {h)  he  had  killed  seven  Germans  during  the  First 
World  War,  and  (c)  his  wife  was  popular.  English  citizens 
who  voted  for  the  man  were  misinterpreting  the  facts  that  he 
presented  in  claiming  to  be  qualified  to  help  rule  the  British 
Empire. 

Facts  that  are  stated  as  numbers  or  as  tables  of  numbers  are 
known  as  statistics.  Every  thoughtful  person  undertakes  at 
times  to  evaluate  statistics.  In  doing  so  he  should  ask  the  fol- 
lowing questions. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  units  employed?  For  example, 
what  is  a  college  ?    What  is  a  physician  ? 
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2.  Are  the  units  compared  really  comparable?  Educational 
systems  differ,  industrial  organizations  differ,  and  governments 
differ.  Units  of  the  same  type  differ  so  radically  from  each 
other  that  one  should  frequently  stop  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  units  compared  are  really  comparable. 

3.  Do  the  statistics  cover  a  sufficient  period  of  time?  One 
minute  may  or  may  not  be  long  enough,  or  one  hour,  or  one 
day,  or  one  year,  or  one  century.  Many  statistics  are  valueless 
because  they  do  not  cover  a  sufficient  amount  of  time. 

4.  How  interested  in  the  outcome  were  those  who  gathered 
the  statistics?  It  is  frequently  the  case  that  those  who  do  re- 
search find  themselves  influenced  by  their  prejudices. 

Tests  of  Opinion.  An  opinion  may  be  defined  as  a  convic- 
tion which  is  more  valuable  than  an  impression  but  less  valuable 
than  exact  knowledge.  When  gathering  materials  for  use  in 
speech,  the  investigator  must  often  evaluate  opinions  regarding 
facts  and  statistics.  Among  the  questions  to  be  asked  regard- 
ing opinions,  as  well  as  regarding  facts  and  statistics,  are  these : 

1.  Is  the  witness  physically  qualified?  Poor  eyesight,  poor 
hearing,  or  distance  from  the  subject  of  investigation  may  in- 
validate the  opinion  expressed. 

2.  Is  the  witness  mentally  qualified?  Mental  defects,  inade- 
quate command  of  language,  or  insufficient  understanding  of 
the  situation  may  make  testimony  valueless. 

3.  Is  the  witness  morally  qualified?  Those  who  are  known 
to  resort  to  falsehood  or  whose  lives  are  filled  with  misrepre- 
sentation of  other  types  should  not  be  taken  seriously. 

4.  Has  the  witness  had  the  opportunity  to  know  the  facts? 
Whenever  it  is  applicable  this  question  should  be  asked  for  sev- 
eral reasons,  one  of  which  is  that  when  a  person  becomes  an 
authority  in  one  field,  his  opinions  on  many  subjects  upon 
which  he  is  not  an  authority  are  sometimes  used  as  evidence. 

5.  Is  the  witness  prejudiced?  One  should  frequently  ask, 
"Can  the  statements  in  the  newspaper,  the  magazine,  or  the 
book  be  taken  at  face  value,  or  have  the  opinions  been  warped 
and  colored,  exaggerated  or  understated  because  of  the  preju- 
dices of  those  who  prepared  them  ?" 
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6.  Is  too  much  reliance  placed  upon  a  single  authority  f 
One  witness  is  not  considered  sufficient  in  courts  of  law,  neither 
should  too  much  reliance  be  placed  upon  one  witness  outside  a 
courtroom.  When  a  person  is  gathering  material  upon  a  topic, 
he  should  go  to  several  standard  sources. 

7.  Is  the  opinion  supported  by  other  types  of  evidence? 
An  opinion  should  appear  to  be  sound  both  (a)  in  the  light  of 
the  facts  to  which  it  relates,  and  {h)  in  the  light  of  reason. 

8.  Is  the  opinion  likely  to  he  accepted?  In  gathering  ma- 
terial for  use  in  speech,  the  investigator  should  endeavor  to  se- 
lect it  from  authorities  who  are  recognized  as  such  by  his 
listeners.  The  authority  most  respected  by  the  listeners  will  be 
taken  most  seriously  by  them. 

Tests  of  Reasoning. — Having  considered  tests  for  evaluat- 
ing evidence,  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  various  types  of 
thought  patterns  that  are  used  as  a  person  talks.  Thought  pat- 
terns employed  in  reasoning  are  of  four  types:  (1)  example, 
(2)  analogy,  (3)  cause,  and  (4)  sign.^ 

Example.  An  example  often  represents  the  beginning  or 
the  end  of  a  thought  process.  A  particular  case  is  observed, 
other  similar  cases  are  sought,  and  finally  a  generalization  is 
reached  concerning  them.  This  type  of  thinking  is  known  as 
example — one  of  the  inductive  methods. 

Often,  however,  one  takes  a  generalization  and  relates  a 
particular  instance  to  it  in  order  to  find  out  something  he 
wishes  to  know  about  that  particular  case.  The  type  of  think- 
ing which  proceeds  from  a  generalization  to  a  specific  instance 
is  known  as  deductive.  Examples  are  used  as  elements  of 
thought  in  the  following  passage  from  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son's lecture  on  "The  Conservative." 

The  Friar  Bernard  lamented  in  his  cell  on  Mount  Cenis  the 
crimes  of  mankind,  and  rising  one  morning  before  day  set  forth  to 
go  to  Rome  to  reform  the  corruption  of  mankind.  On  his  way  he 
encountered  many  travelers  who  greeted  him  courteously ;  and  the 
cabins  of  the  peasants  and  the  castles  of  the  lords  supplied  his  few 


■^Max  Black,  Critical  Thinking  (New  York:  Prentice- Hall,  Inc.,  1946), 
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wants.  When  he  came  at  last  to  Rome  his  piety  and  good  will 
easily  introduced  him  to  many  families  of  the  rich,  and  on  the  first 
day  he  saw  and  talked  with  gentle  mothers  who  told  him  how  much 
love  they  bore  their  children  and  how  they  were  perplexed  in  their 
daily  walk  lest  they  should  fail  in  their  duty  to  them.  Then  came 
in  the  men,  and  they  said,  "What  cheer,  brother  ?  Does  thy  con- 
vent want  gifts?"  Then  the  Friar  Bernard  went  home  swiftly 
with  other  thoughts  than  he  brought. 

When  reasoning  with  examples,  a  teacher  who  is  known 
for  the  soundness  of  his  judgment  as  expressed  in  his  speech 
makes  conscious  or  unconscious  use  of  the  following  directions. 

1.  Reason  from  enough  cases  to  be  sure  the  conclusion  is 
warranted. 

2.  Make  certain  that  the  examples  employed  are  typical  cases. 

3.  Make  sure  that  cases  related  to  a  generalization  really  belong 
to  the  class  which  the  generalization  includes, 

4.  Note  exceptions  carefully  as  to  number  and  degree,  and  re- 
late them,  as  accurately  as  possible,  to  the  other  cases  of 
their  kind  which  point  to  some  other  conclusion.  Much  de- 
fective reasoning  is  due  to  the  careless  use  of  exceptions. 
When  exceptions  are  treated  intelligently,  one  encounters 
such  words  as  few,  some,  many,  most,  2  per  cent,  47  per 
cent,  99}^  per  cent. 

EXERCISE 

Discuss  the  reasoning  in  the  excerpt  from  Emerson  in  the  light 
of  the  four  preceding  principles  relating  to  sound  thinking. 

Analogy.  Reasoning  is  said  to  employ  analogy  when  one 
well-known  case  is  used  in  determining  the  characteristics  of 
another  case  regarding  which  information  is  lacking.  Thus 
conservation  experts  use  the  case  of  the  Tennessee  River,  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  brought  under  control  and  made 
to  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the  states  through  which  it  flows, 
in  reasoning  regarding  what  can  be  done  in  controlling  the 
Missouri  River  and  making  it  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
states  through  which  it  flows. 

There  are  two  types  of  analogies — the  literal  and  the  figur- 
ative.   In  a  literal  analogy,  the  two  cases  used  belong  to  the 
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same  category — two  rivers,  two  airplanes,  two  Chinese.  In 
the  figurative  analogy,  the  two  cases  compared  are  generically 
different — darkness  and  ignorance,  jewels  and  beauty  of  char- 
acter. 

The  literal  analogy  is  useful  in  reaching  a  better  understand- 
ing of  a  case  under  discussion;  the  figurative  analogy  is  help- 
ful in  making  beliefs  clear  and  in  suggesting  points  upon  which 
additional  thinking  should  be  done.  Obviously,  the  first  selec- 
tion that  follows  contains  a  literal  analogy;  the  second,  a 
figurative  analogy. 

The  last  cause  of  this  disobedient  spirit  in  the  colonies  is 
hardly  less  powerful  than  the  rest,  as  it  is  not  merely  moral,  but 
laid  deep  in  the  natural  constitution  of  things.  Three  thousand 
miles  of  ocean  lie  between  you  and  them.  Nothing  worse  hap- 
pens to  you  than  does  to  all  nations  who  have  extensive  empire ; 
and  it  happens  in  all  the  forms  into  which  empire  can  be  thrown. 
In  large  bodies  the  circulation  of  power  must  be  less  vigorous  at 
the  extremities.  Nature  has  said  it.  The  Turk  cannot  govern 
Egypt,  and  Arabia,  and  Kurdistan  as  he  governs  Thrace;  nor 
has  he  the  same  dominion  in  Crimea  and  Algiers  which  he  has  in 
Broosa  and  Smyrna.  The  sultan  gets  such  obedience  as  he  can. 
He  governs  with  a  loose  rein  that  he  may  govern  at  all ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  force  and  vigor  of  his  authority  in  his  center 
is  derived  from  a  prudent  relaxation  in  all  his  borders.  This 
is  the  immutable  condition,  the  eternal  law,  of  extensive  and  de- 
tached empire. — Edmund  Burke 

We  are  now  far  into  the  fifth  year  since  a  policy  was  initiated 
with  the  avowed  object  and  confident  promise  of  putting  an  end 
to  slavery  agitation.  Under  the  operation  of  that  policy,  that 
agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased,  but  has  constantly  augmented. 
In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a  crisis  shall  have  been 
reached  and  passed.  "A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand."  I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure  permanently 
half  slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dis- 
solved ;  I  do  not  expect  the  house  to  fall ;  but  I  do  expect  it  will 
cease  to  be  divided. — Abraham  Lincoln 

Analogy  can  have  an  important  place  in  teaching,  often  en- 
abling an  instructor  to  make  a  point  of  view  more  clear,  more 
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impressive,  or  more  convincing.  There  is  danger,  however,  of 
being  careless  in  employing  analogy,  as  is  suggested  by  the 
three  cautionary  directions  that  follow. 

1.  Satisfactory  analogous  cases  are  sufficiently  similar  to  as- 
sure that  the  case  used  as  an  analogy  really  aids  in  reaching 
a  conclusion  regarding  the  other.  The  points  of  similarity 
are  not  outweighed  by  points  of  difference. 

2.  Note  carefully  whether  what  is  true  of  the  analogous  case 
is  less  likely  to  be  true,  equally  likely  to  be  true,  or  more 
likely  to  be  true  of  the  case  in  question. 

3.  Make  sure  that  all  statements  relating  to  the  analogous  case 
and  to  the  one  in  question  are  true. 

EXERCISE 

With  full  consideration  of  the  three  preceding  directions,  dis- 
cuss the  validity  of  the  analogies  that  have  been  included  as  illus- 
trations. 

Cause.  Variations  in  thought  patterns  appear  repeatedly 
because  of  the  necessity  at  times  of  looking  backward  in  en- 
deavoring to  reason  wisely,  and  at  other  times  in  looking  for- 
ward as  one  cautiously  tries  to  foresee  the  future.  When  mat- 
ters are  not  going  well,  one  looks  around  and  backward  to 
ascertain  what  is  causing  the  unhappy  effect,  thinking  that  per- 
haps the  cause  can  be  removed,  its  operation  can  be  stopped, 
or  its  ill  effects  can  be  counteracted.  Similarly  when  matters 
are  going  well,  it  is  an  excellent  idea  to  check  occasionally  on 
the  causes  of  success  in  order  to  keep  them  operating  and  to 
make  them  even  more  potent.  This  pattern  of  thinking  is 
known  as  effect-to-cause  (a  posteriori)  reasoning. 

It  is  often  necessary,  particularly  in  planning  the  future,  to 
consider  the  future  effects  which  a  given  cause  will  produce. 
This  procedure  is  called  cause-to-effect  (a  priori)  reasoning. 
Teachers  reason  from  cause  to  effect  as  they  prepare  themselves 
to  teach,  and  later  as  they  plan  the  work  of  each  day,  and  week, 
and  year. 

An  illustration  from  one  of  America's  able  thinkers,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  follows.    Note  his  use  of  cause. 
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You  know,  my  fellow  citizens,  what  armaments  mean :  Great 
Standing  armies  and  great  stores  of  war  materials.  They  do  not 
mean  burdensome  taxation  merely,  they  do  not  mean  merely 
compulsory  military  service  which  saps  the  economic  strength  of 
the  nation,  but  they  mean  also  the  building  up  of  a  military  class. 
Again  and  again,  my  fellow  citizens,  in  the  conference  at  Paris 
we  were  face  to  face  with  this  circumstance,  that  in  dealing  with 
a  particular  civil  government  we  found  they  would  not  dare  to 
promise  what  their  general  staff  was  not  willing  that  they  should 
promise ;  that  they  were  dominated  by  the  military  machine  which 
they  had  created,  nominally  for  their  own  defense,  but  really, 
whether  they  willed  it  or  not,  for  the  provocation  of  war.  So 
soon  as  you  have  a  military  class,  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence what  your  form  of  government  is,  if  you  are  determined  to 
be  armed  to  the  teeth,  you  must  obey  the  orders  and  directions 
of  the  only  men  who  can  control  the  great  machinery  of  war. 
Elections  are  of  minor  importance,  because  they  determine  the 
political  policy,  and  back  of  that  political  policy  is  the  constant 
pressure  of  the  men  trained  in  arms,  enormous  bodies  of  disci- 
plined men,  wondering  if  they  are  never  going  to  be  allowed  to 
use  their  education  and  their  skill  and  ravage  some  great  people 
with  the  force  of  arms.  That  is  the  meaning  of  armaments.  It 
is  not  merely  the  cost  of  it,  though  that  is  overwhelming,  but  it 
is  the  spirit  of  it,  and  America  has  never  and  I  hope,  in  the 
providence  of  God,  never  will  have,  that  spirit.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  dispense  with  great  armaments  except  by  the  com- 
mon agreement  of  the  fighting  nations  of  the  world.  And  here 
is  the  agreement.  They  promise  disarmament,  and  promise  to 
agree  upon  a  plan. 

Among  the  directions  frequently  given  for  the  use  of  cause 
in  reasoning  are  these : 

1.  Be  sure  that  the  relationship  between  cause  and  effect  is  not 
broken  or  incomplete. 

2.  Make  sure  that  the  alleged  causes  are  actually  operating. 

3.  Make  sure  that  alleged  effects  are  definitely  resulting. 

4.  Make  sure  that  operating  causes  are  not  nullified  by  other 
causes. 

5.  Look  for  all  the  causes  which  are  contributing  to  a  par- 
ticular effect. 

6.  Check  all  the  effects  which  a  given  cause  is  producing. 
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EXERCISE 

Decide  upon  the  soundness  of  the  thought  pattern  evident  in  the 
selection  from  Woodrow  Wilson  by  means  of  the  six  directions 
given  for  use  in  evaluating  reasoning  from  cause. 

Sign.  When  conclusions  are  drawn  from  relationships  and 
inferences  not  causal  in  nature,  wq  reason  from  sign.  For  ex- 
ample, if  we  see  a  building  whose  architecture  does  not  sug- 
gest its  use  and  we  observe  many  children  playing  about  it,  we 
may  judge  by  sign  that  it  is  a  schoolhouse. 

McBurney  and  Hance  thus  describe  this  design  for  thinking : 

The  nature  of  the  inference  involved  in  reasoning  from  sign 
is  this :  If  two  things  are  always  or  usually  associated  in  some 
manner,  the  presence  or  absence  of  one  may  be  taken  as  a  sign 
of  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  other ;  i.e.,  a  reason  for  acknowl- 
edging its  being  or  not  being.  The  certainty  with  which  such 
associations  can  be  accepted  in  reasoning  depends  upon  two 
things :  ( 1 )  the  way  in  which  these  two  things  are  related  and 
(2)  the  degree  to  which  they  are  related.^ 

In  the  following  passage  from  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
thinking  by  means  of  sign  occurs : 

I  rejoice  in  this  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  celebration 
of  "Pan-American  Day"  and  to  extend  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  fraternal  greeting  to  our  sister  American  Re- 
publics. The  celebration  of  ''Pan-American  Day"  in  this  build- 
ing, dedicated  to  international  good-will  and  cooperation,  ex- 
emplifies a  unity  of  thought  and  purpose  among  the  peoples  of 
this  hemisphere.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  the  common  ideal  of 
mutual  helpfulness,  sympathetic  understanding  and  spiritual  soli- 
darity. 

The  following  directions  are  often  given  for  use  in  think- 
ing from  sign : 

1.  Where  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  determine  in  terms  of  per- 
centages the  exact  relationship  of  the  two  things  which  are 
associated. 


8  James  H.  McBurney  and  Kenneth  G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human  Affairs 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1950),  p.  108. 
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2.  When  information  regarding  relationships  is  not  exact 
enough  to  permit  the  use  of  numbers,  employ  with  care 
such  words  as  most,  many,  some,  and  few. 

3.  Note  whether  any  direct  or  indirect  causal  relationships  are 
involved,  and  thus  whether  it  may  be  wiser  to  employ  cause 
rather  than  sign  in  thinking. 

EXERCISE 

Discuss  the  quotation  from  Roosevelt  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 
ceding directions  for  the  use  of  sign  in  reasoning. 

As  we  approach  the  end  of  this  chapter,  we  can  summarize 
the  data  relating  to  speech  content  by  considering  the  methods 
of  Edmund  Burke,  who  is  widely  regarded,  in  terms  of  the 
content  of  his  discourse,  as  one  of  the  most  effective  speakers 
that  the  English-speaking  world  has  produced.  When  he  gave 
an  address,  he  first  mastered  the  topic  upon  which  he  spoke. 
But  Burke  also  spent  much  time  reading  current  events  and  his- 
tory. This  enabled  him  to  use  illustrations  repeatedly  from 
contemporary  events  and  from  world  history  that  helped  him 
in  championing  the  causes  for  which  he  spoke.  Furthermore, 
Burke  was  a  student  of  philosophy.  Consequently  when  he 
spoke,  he  related  his  subject  to  a  philosophy  of  life  that  he  had 
carefully  evolved.  Thus  Burke  manifested  a  comprehensive 
grasp  of  the  subjects  which  he  discussed  in  public.  His  pains- 
taking use  of  evidence  and  the  soundness  of  his  reasoning  like- 
wise contributed  to  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 

The  principles  set  forth  in  this  chapter  can  be  illustrated  not 
only  by  Edmund  Burke  but  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  Woodrow 
Wilson,  and  by  thousands  of  American  teachers  in  whose  words 
both  pupils  and  patrons  have  confidence. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  an  excellent  teacher  who  makes  regular  use  of  many 
of  the  suggestions  which  appear  in  this  chapter. 

2.  Listen  to  a  radio  speech  or  go  to  hear  an  effective  speaker. 
Note  the  use  which  the  speaker  makes  of  material  gathered  by 
means  of  thinking,  observing,  conversing,  and  reading. 
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3.  Examine  the  newspapers  and  magazines  that  are  available  at 
the  nearest  library  to  evaluate  them  as  sources  of  material  for  use 
in  conversation,  discussion,  and  public  speaking. 

4.  Examine  at  a  nearby  library  at  least  six  of  the  reference  books 
that  are  mentioned  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter  to  familiarize 
yourself  with  them  so  that  you  can  use  them  when  you  are  gathering 
speech  materials. 

5.  Find  an  advertisement,  speech,  article,  or  book  that  you  be- 
lieve makes  adequate  use  of  evidence.  Why  do  you  believe  that 
the  evidence  presented  is  satisfactory? 

6.  Find  an  advertisement,  speech,  article,  or  book  that  you  be- 
lieve contains  defective  evidence.  Why  do  you  consider  the  evi- 
dence unsatisfactory? 

7.  Find  an  advertisement,  speech,  article,  or  book  that  you  be- 
lieve makes  good  use  of  reasoning.  Wherein  lies  the  merit  of  the 
reasoning  ? 

8.  Find  an  advertisement,  speech,  article,  or  book  that  you  be- 
lieve contains  fallacious  reasoning.    Why  is  the  reasoning  fallacious  ? 

9.  Select  a  subject  of  national  significance  that  you  can  develop 
by  means  of  thought,  observation,  conversation,  and  reading.  You 
may,  if  you  prefer,  use  another  type  of  subject.  Prepare  a  five- 
minute  speech  which  you  believe  contains  reliable  evidence  and 
sound  reasoning.  In  gathering  material,  follow  the  directions  given 
in  this  chapter  regarding  the  recording  of  speech  content.  You 
should  also  prepare  a  bibliography  on  the  subject  of  your  talk. 
Among  the  topics  that  you  may  wish  to  use  are  the  following : 

1.  A  Bill  Now  Before  Congress  5.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Educa- 

2.  An  American  Minority  Group  tion  (and  other  bureaus) 

3.  A  Prominent  American  Actor  6.  The  Federal  Department  of 
(Architect,  Labor  Leader,  Agriculture  (and  other  depart- 
Painter,    Scientist,    Statesman,  ments) 

etc.)  y.  The    President    of   the    United 

4.  Conservation    of    Game    (Soil,  States 

Forests,  etc.)  8.  Washington,  D.  C. 


PART  III 
FORMS  OF  SPEECH 


Chapter  9 
CONVERSATION 

In  recent  years  the  National  Education  Association  has 
placed  increasing  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  conversation 
in  the  lives  of  teachers  and  pupils.  The  1950  Yearbook^  of 
the  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development 
contains  many  statements  regarding  the  wisdom  of  the  teacher 
seeking  opportunities  to  converse  with  the  parents  of  his  pupils, 
and  also  with  his  pupils.  Furthermore,  the  Yearbook  suggests 
that  school  activities  should  be  so  organized  that  pupils  are 
afforded  opportunities  to  converse  with  each  other.  Outcomes 
of  these  conversations  should  include  better  understanding,  and 
more  satisfactory  adjustment. 

Another  reason  why  teachers  should  interest  themselves  in 
the  skilful  use  of  conversation  is  pointed  out  by  the  Educa- 
tional Policies  Commission: 

Observers  familiar  with  social  life  in  foreign  countries  often 
comment  disparagingly  on  the  aridity  of  American  efforts  at 
conversation.  Even  people  who  are  otherwise  well  educated 
frequently  lack  the  ability  to  converse  coherently  and  interest- 
ingly about  any  topic,  even  (or  perhaps  especially)  about  the 
topic  with  which  they  are  most  fully  acquainted.  True,  success- 
ful conversation  is  no  simple  art.  "It  is  much  more  than  a  matter 
of  composing,  more  than  mere  communication  of  one's  ideas ;  it 
obviously  includes  choosing  which  ideas  to  communicate,  and 
which,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  suppress.  It  may  involve  finding 
a  topic  in  which  the  vis-d-vis  is  interested.  It  involves  tone 
of  language,  tone  of  voice,  manner,  all  suited  to  occasion  and 
personalities.  And  in  addition  it  involves  the  ability  to  antici- 
pate the  effect  produced."    There  seems  to  be  no  good  reason 


1  Fostering  Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Association 
for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  National  Education  Association, 
1950),  chaps,  iii,  xiv. 
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why  this  ability,  so  useful  for  disseminating  information  and 
increasing  the  value  and  satisfaction  of  social  contacts,  should 
not  be  more  generally  included  as  a  definite  aim  of  instruction 
in  American  schools.^ 

It  is  our  purpose  to  discuss  the  nature  of  good  conversation, 
and  to  describe  a  number  of  methods  that  any  teacher  can  use 
in  improving  his  own  conversation  and  his  teaching  of  con- 
versation. 

A  Broad  View  of  Effective  Conversation 

Samuel  Johnson  as  a  Conversationalist. — Many  of  the 
characteristics  of  acceptable  conversation  can  be  illustrated  by 
turning  to  the  life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  who  is  famous  as  one 
of  the  best  talkers  who  ever  lived.^  Dr.  Johnson  was  an  able 
conversationalist  partly  because  of  his  great  knowledge.  While 
a  boy,  he  read  so  many  volumes  in  his  father's  bookstore  at 
Litchfield  that  when  he  went  to  college  at  Oxford  he  astonished 
all  whom  he  met  with  his  learning. 

People  also  enjoyed  conversing  with  Johnson  because  of  his 
forthrightness,  moral  courage,  and  intellectual  honesty.  Further- 
more, Dr.  Johnson  liked  all  sorts  of  people,  no  matter  to  what 
class  they  belonged  or  in  what  condition  they  might  be.  Often 
when  he  talked,  his  sympathy  reached  out  to  those  about  him 
and  bound  them  to  him.  This  made  them  like  to  hear  him  talk, 
and  made  them  loath  to  depart  when  the  conversation  was  over. 
His  interest  in  pleasantry  added  to  his  ability  as  a  conversa- 
tionalist. Johnson  said  that  he  learned  to  speak  well  by  al- 
ways doing  his  best  when  engaged  in  conversation.  He  strove 
to  express  his  ideas  in  speech  that  was  elegant  and  vigorous. 
It  is  clear  that  the  conversation  of  Dr.  Johnson  improved 
through  practice.  Twentieth-century  conditions  do  not  permit 
the  teacher  to  devote  the  amount  of  time  to  conversation  that 
Dr.  Johnson  did,  but  it  is  certain  that  no  teacher  in  a  public 
school  can  afford  to  be  a  recluse. 


2  The  Purposes  of  Education   in  American  Democracy    (Washington,    D.   C. : 
National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States,   1938),  pp.  54-55. 

3  Gladys    L.    Borchers    and    Claude    M.    Wise,    Modern   Speech    (New    York: 
Harcourt,  Brace  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1947),  chap.  xii. 
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General    Characteristics    of    Acceptable    Conversation 

The  educator  finds  it  well  to  review  at  times  the  conventions 
that  have  become  associated  with  conversation.* 

Physical  Characteristics.  Dr.  Johnson's  speech  was 
characterized  by  alertness,  vivacity,  and  sturdiness.  Balancing 
such  qualities,  there  should  be  poise  in  speech,  or  a  unified  use 
of  the  personality  and  appropriate  restraint.  Furthermore, 
a  good  conversationalist  includes  all  members  of  the  group  as 
he  talks,  looking  sometimes  at  one,  sometimes  at  another,  in 
such  a  way  that  no  one  feels  he  is  being  ignored.  Occasionally, 
some  members  of  a  group  are  careless  regarding  posture;  the 
position  may  express  indifference,  weakness,  or  vulgarity,  when 
it  should  represent  the  most  dynamic  and  attractive  facets  of 
their  personalities. 

Mental  Characteristics.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
mental  aspects  of  satisfactory  conversation.  Dr.  Johnson  be- 
lieved that  being  well  informed  is  important.  It  is  sometimes 
said  that  social  conventions  and  success  in  public  life  require 
more  discretion  in  speech  than  Dr.  Johnson  possessed.  This 
being  true,  it  is  generally  considered  wise  either  to  speak  fa- 
vorably of  one's  co-workers,  acquaintances,  and  friends,  or  to 
say  nothing.  Though  good  conversationalists  may  speak  freely 
of  their  experiences  and  affairs,  personal  pronouns  are  not  used 
so  often  or  in  such  a  way  that  egoism  or  conceit  is  suggested. 
Questions  may  be  asked  in  opening  new  topics  and  in  develop- 
ing others,  but  they  should  never  be  so  personal  as  to  be  of- 
fensive. Contentious  argument  does  not  appear.  Members  of 
a  group  who  know  how  to  converse  exchange  points  of  view 
and  often  express  their  deepest  convictions,  but  they  do  not 
try  to  force  their  views  upon  others.  Topics  treated  are  dis- 
cussed adequately  enough  so  there  is  no  suggestion  of  super- 
ficial flitting  about  from  one  point  to  another  without  concen- 
tration for  more  than  a  few  moments  upon  any  subject. 

Usually  in  good  conversation  all  members  of  the  group  con- 
tribute a  share  in  keeping  it  going.    The  more  fluent  speakers 

4  See  Robert  T.  Oliver,  Rupert  L.  Cortright,  and  Cyril  F.  Hager,  The  New 
Training  for  Effective  Speech  (New  York:  The  Dryden  Press,  Inc.,  1946), 
chap.  iv. 
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avoid  monopolizing  the  time  and  try  rather  to  draw  into  the 
discussion  those  who  are  inchned  to  be  retiring.  Important 
conversations  should  be  thought  through  beforehand.  One 
cannot  plan  details  with  certainty,  but  he  can  give  previous 
consideration  to  topics  which  may  be  appropriate  to  the  discus- 
sion. He  can  also  think  out  in  considerable  detail  things  that 
he  may  wish  to  say  and  the  replies  which  he  may  expect. 

Obviously,  some  topics  are  more  suitable  for  consideration 
than  others.  The  popular  member  of  a  group  tries  to  recall 
humorous  and  unusual  experiences  which  he  has  had,  and  to  use 
them  when  they  fit  in  well.  He  repeats  amusing  stories  that 
have  been  told  to  him  until  he  gets  them  well  in  mind  and  can 
use  them  effectively.  He  may  well  build  a  library  of  humor 
as  Abraham  Lincoln  did. 

A  discreet  conversationalist  does  not  broadcast  his  private 
affairs  but  interests  himself  in  sports,  in  radio,  in  the  cinema, 
in  nature,  and  in  art.  The  business  world,  recent  news,  stand- 
ard magazines,  and  worth-while  books  are  also  given  attention 
in  his  talk. 

The  weather,  politics,  philosophy,  and  religion  present  spe- 
cial problems.  The  weather  sometimes  serves  as  the  best  meet- 
ing ground  upon  which  to  begin,  especially  in  conversing  with 
a  comparative  stranger.  At  times,  it  may  prove  decidedly  help- 
ful in  establishing  friendly  relations,  offering  as  it  does  op- 
portunity for  the  discussion  of  common  experiences  and  com- 
mon interests.  The  subject  is  so  trite,  however,  that  usually 
a  person  with  adequate  social  background  soon  moves  on  to 
another  topic.  He  does  not  begin  conversation  with  comments 
on  the  weather,  if  a  better  topic  is  available,  or  fall  back  upon 
it  at  other  times  except  as  a  last  resort,  unless,  of  course,  a 
drought,  an  ice  storm,  or  something  else  unusual  makes  the 
weather  a  topic  of  immediate  and  active  interest. 

Politics,  philosophy,  and  religion  are  hazardous  subjects  of 
conversation,  especially  if  there  are  those  present  whose  ideas 
conflict  so  seriously  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  discuss  these 
topics  without  offending  one  or  more  members  of  the  group. 
Upon  many  occasions,  phases  of  politics,  philosophy,  and  re- 
ligion can  be  considered  from  points  of  view  that  make  them 
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excellent  material  for  conversation.    Nevertheless,  they  are  so 
often  sources  of  friction  that  they  must  be  treated  with  caution. 

Emotional  Characteristics.  The  emotional  aspects  of 
everyday  speech  are  perhaps  most  important.  The  welcome 
conversationalist  is  likely  to  speak  in  a  gracious  manner.  He 
radiates  a  friendly  interest  in  other  members  of  the  group.  He 
often  displays  enthusiasm.  He  tries  to  confine  his  conversa- 
tion to  topics  that  cheer  and  entertain,  and  avoids  for  the  most 
part  topics  which  deal  with  misfortune,  sickness,  accident,  and 
death.  He  also  avoids  malicious  gossip.  Wholesome  appre- 
ciation of  the  good  things  of  life  and  sane  optimism  are  mani- 
fest in  his  speech.  In  short,  the  person  whose  conversation 
possesses  commendable  emotional  qualities  is  a  happy,  friendly 
individual  with  a  manner  that  also  indicates  high  seriousness. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  much  of  the  empirical  material 
relating  to  conversation  in  American  and  English  literature  is 
now  being  substantiated  by  experimentation.  A  recent  schol- 
arly investigation  of  conversation  is  that  of  David  C.  Phillips, 
among  whose  findings  are  the  following : 

The  most  frequently  mentioned  factor  making  for  good  con- 
versation was  having  an  interesting  topic.  Other  factors  men- 
tioned often  were:  (a)  the  student  was  in  a  good  mood;  (b)  the 
other  participants  had  something  worthwhile  to  say;  (c)  the 
group  was  friendly;  (d)  the  group  was  frank  and  sincere.  .  .  . 
A  comparison  of  the  test  results  with  the  writing  reported  in  this 
collation  shows  the  need  for  broad  background,  good  voice,  ade- 
quate vocabulary,  sociability  and  self-confidence.^ 

Listening. — Skill  in  listening  is  recognized  as  one  of  the 
most  important  elements  of  conversation.  Obviously  the  topic 
is  related  also  to  every  form  of  speech.  The  increasing  num- 
ber of  conferences  and  situations  requiring  group  discussion, 
together  with  the  widespread  use  of  the  radio  and  the  large 
place  which  listening  has  in  the  classroom,  makes  it  essential 
that  a  teacher  interest  himself  in  the  nature  of  effective  listen- 
ing. 

5  David  C.  Phillips,  Some  Factors  That  Make  for  Effective  and  Ineffective 
Conversation  (Ph.D.  dissertation,  University  of  Wisconsin,  1946),  pp.  180-84. 
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The  good  listener  is  alert;  he  gives  undivided  attention  to 
what  the  speaker  is  saying ;  he  reflects  his  interest  in  the  speak- 
er's words ;  he  radiates  respect  for  the  speaker,  sympathetic  un- 
derstanding of  his  point  of  view,  and  encouragement,  thus  put- 
ting the  speaker  at  his  best.  Comments  like  the  following  are 
heard  all  too  frequently  about  persons  who  have  not  given  suf- 
ficient thought  to  speech  situations  in  which  good  manners  re- 
quire that  they  listen  courteously. 

1.  She  seemed  uninterested  in  what  I  was  saying. 

2.  She  wrote  a  letter  while  the  discussion  was  going  on. 

3.  She  looked  bored  while  I  talked. 

4.  She  kept  looking  out  of  the  window. 

5.  She  came  in  late  and  distracted  attention  from  what  I  was 
saying. 

6.  She  kept  fidgeting  restlessly  while  I  was  talking. 

7.  When  I  came  to  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the 
discussion,  she  began  to  powder  her  face. 

8.  He  made  it  difficult  for  me  to  speak  by  looking  at  the 
ceiling  while  I  was  talking. 

9.  He  closed  his  eyes  while  I  was  speaking. 

10.  I  was  not  able  to  do  my  best  because  he  read  while  I  was 
talking. 

11.  He  whispered  to  the  people  around  him. 

12.  He  left  the  room  while  I  was  speaking. 

13.  He  combed  his  hair  as  I  spoke. 

14.  He  looked  at  the  clock  every  few  minutes. 

15.  He  kept  looking  at  his  watch  while  I  was  talking. 

16.  His  position  was  so  slouchy  that  it  seemed  obvious  he  was 
not  interested  in  what  I  was  saying. 

17.  He  looked  cynical  and  disgusted  as  I  spoke. 

18.  They  booed  the  speaker. 

Listening  involves  much  more  than  courtesy.  Effective 
listening  means  concentrating  on  what  the  speaker  is  saying  in 
order  to  grasp  his  words,  it  means  reflecting  on  the  thoughts 
expressed,  it  means  relating  those  thoughts  to  one's  stock  of 
knowledge,  and  relating  them  to  one's  own  thoughts.  It  may 
mean  changing  one's  attitude  and  may  result  in  immediate  ac- 
tion or  in  action  at  some  future  time. 
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As  the  intelligent  listener  reflects  upon  what  is  being  said, 
he  does  not  allow  himself  to  be  swept  off  his  feet  by  displays 
of  emotion,  or  by  the  many  types  of  propaganda.  He  is  inter- 
ested in  the  central  idea  underlying  a  speaker's  message.  He 
looks  for  supporting  ideas,  for  statistics,  for  facts,  for  examples, 
and  for  analogies.  These  he  tests  for  accuracy  in  fact  and 
statement.  The  well-trained  listener  checks  the  extent  of  the 
speaker's  information,  the  quality  of  the  sources  of  his  informa- 
tion, the  trustworthiness  of  the  authorities  quoted,  and  the 
validity  of  the  speaker's  assumptions. 

The  discriminating  listener  is  interested  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  speaker  evaluates  his  material,  in  the  way  he  relates 
his  facts  and  ideas  to  each  other,  in  the  interpretation  he  gives 
to  his  data,  and  in  the  inferences  he  draws  from  these  data.  In 
the  light  of  these  numerous  phases  of  listening,  no  wonder 
many  persons  feel  that  one  of  the  best  compliments  they  can 
give  another  is  to  say :  "He  is  a  good  listener."  No  wonder  the 
quality  of  the  listening  going  on  in  a  classroom  is  an  index 
to  the  quality  of  learning  which  is  taking  place.  A  competent 
teacher  is  likely  to  be,  among  other  things,  a  skilful  teacher  of 
listening. 

Telephone  Conversation. — Teachers,  like  other  people,  fre- 
quently use  the  telephone  poorly.  Slovenly  articulation,  undue 
haste,  unnecessary  loudness,  and  holding  one's  mouth  too  far 
from  the  mouthpiece  are  common  faults  of  telephone  users. 
In  speaking,  one  should  talk  deliberately,  quietly,  and  dis- 
tinctly. The  mouth  should  be  held  about  one  inch  from  the 
transmitter.  There  are  those  who  monopolize  the  telephone, 
talking  for  five,  ten,  even  twenty  or  thirty  minutes  over  party 
lines,  thus  depriving  others  of  the  opportunity  to  use  the  line. 
Brevity,  therefore,  is  important.  Clarity  also  requires  con- 
sideration. Telephone  companies  frequently  suggest  that  one 
plan  a  conversation  beforehand,  come  to  the  point  quickly,  ex- 
press the  message  concisely,  and  then  seek  to  close  the  conver- 
sation gracefully. 

Additional  telephone  proprieties  are  observed  by  thoughtful 
people.    They  wait  a  minute  or  two  instead  of  hanging  up  has- 
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tily  when  the  person  called  does  not  answer  immediately.  They 
do  not  delay  in  answering  the  telephone  when  they  hear  it 
ringing.  They  expect  the  person  who  placed  the  call  to  con- 
clude the  conversation  and  to  hang  up  first.  They  take  up 
the  receiver  gently  and  put  it  down  gently  and  deliberately 
when  the  conversation  is  over.  Furthermore,  they  endeavor 
to  give  their  telephone  conversation  the  desirable  qualities  which 
appear  in  their  conversation  upon  other  occasions. 

The  Teacher's  Use  of  Conversation 

Findings  Relating  to  Conversation  in  the  Commonwealth 
Teacher-Training  Study. — As  has  been  noted,  the  literature 
pertaining  to  conversation  is  both  empirical  and  experimental, 
the  latter  largely  substantiating  the  former.  In  this  connec- 
tion the  findings  of  the  Commonwealth  Teacher-Training 
Study  are  of  especial  value.  Among  the  characteristics  which 
the  Study  mentions  as  contributing  to  conversation  at  its  best 
are  the  following : 

I.  General    characteristics    of    good    conversation.    The    well- 
trained  teacher : 

1.  Knows  how  to  meet  people. 

2.  Approaches  people  easily. 

3.  Knows  how  to  introduce  people. 

4.  Plays  the  role  of  host  in  a  charming  manner. 

5.  Carries  on  a  dinner  conversation  of  value. 

6.  Comes  directly  to  the  point  in  conversation. 

7.  Gives  his  ideas  in  a  quick,  concise  manner. 

8.  Uses  no  peculiarities  of  speech,  such  as  ''Listen,"  "Don't 
you  know,"  "See." 

9.  Does  not  nag. 

10.  Makes  friendly  inquiry  into  others'  personal  joys. 

11.  Does  not  answer  questions  abruptly. 

II.  General  characteristics  of  the  conversation  of  teachers.    The 
satisfactorily  trained  teacher : 

1.  Commends  the  best  in  his  fellow  teachers. 

2.  Upholds  the  efforts  of  other  teachers  and  of  the  admin- 
istration in  matters  of  discipline. 
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3.  Remembers  that  pupils  are  present. 

4.  Shows  care  in  what  he  says  about  the  school  and  pupils. 

5.  Gives  other  teachers  credit  for  ideas  he  gets  from  them 

6.  Expresses  his  opinions  upon  subjects  when  he  has  any. 

7.  Gives  good  reasons  when  he  advises  that  a  plan  or  a 
project  should  be  discarded. 

8.  Does  not  repeat  school  gossip  to  the  people  of  the  com- 
munity. 

9.  Does  not  treat  religions  flippantly. 

10.  Sees  good  traits  in  people  who  are  not  socially  refined. 

11.  Does  not  flatter  to  gain  objectives. 

12.  Talks  happily  of  his  work. 

13.  Does  not  find  fault  with  supervisors. 

14.  Keeps  school  matters  confidential. 

15.  Does  not  talk  about  other  teachers  outside  of  school. 

16.  Speaks   of   the   community   and   of   its   possibilities   en- 
couragingly. 

III.  Characteristics  of  the  conversation  of  teachers  in  talking  to 
pupils.    The  skilful  teacher  : 

1.  Makes  pupils  feel  that  they  know  him. 

2.  Gets  the  children  to  talk  to  him. 

3.  Talks  to  pupils  at  any  time. 

4.  Keeps  information  in  which  children  are  interested  at 
his  finger  tips. 

5.  Gives  pupils  a  chance  to  tell  their  side  of  the  story. 

6.  Speaks  to  pupils  when  he  meets  them  on  the  street. 

7.  Apologizes  to   pupils   for   having  been   discourteous   to 
them. 

8.  Never  commands  but  asks. 

9.  Does  not  gush  over  the  children. 

10.  Shows  care  in  the  subject  of  conversation  with  pupils. 

11.  Does   not  tell   students   about  actions   concerning  them 
which  have  taken  place  in  faculty  meeting. 

12.  Reasons  with  pupils. 

13.  Talks  with  individual  pupils  about  matters  of  interest  to 
them. 

14.  Gives  pupils  advice  upon  personal  matters  in  a  tactful 
way. 

15.  Comforts  pupils  who  are  ill  or  despondent  or  discour- 
aged. 
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16.  Learns  the  personal  affairs  and  home  conditions  of  the 
pupils. 

17.  Defends  other  teachers  to  the  pupils. 

18.  Congratulates  pupils  on  honors  received. 

19.  Recognizes  the  opinions  of  pupils. 

IV.  Characteristics  of  the  conversation  of  teachers  in  talking  to 
other  teachers.    The  high-grade  teacher: 

1.  Informs  new  teachers  on  matters  of  school  regulation. 

2.  Tells  supervisors  of  particularly  helpful  phases  of  train- 
ing received. 

3.  Shows  consideration  for  the  feelings  of  other  teachers. 

4.  Volunteers  to  help  other  teachers. 

5.  Shows  readiness  to  talk  over  other  teachers'  work  with 
them  when  they  want  advice. 

6.  Keeps  the  superintendent  informed  of  activities  that  are 
for  or  against  the  institution. 

7.  Tries  to  make  other  teachers  see  the  principal's  point  of 
view  when  they  are  objecting  to  some  new  requirement. 

8.  Goes  into  the  room  to  greet  a  new  teacher. 

9.  Goes  about  his  business  when  he  finishes  the  subject  of 
his  interview. 

10.  Does  not  ask  for  preference  over  other  teachers. 

11.  Tells  a  teacher  personally  that  he  disagrees  with  him 
on  a  procedure. 

12.  Does  not  plant  suspicion  in  other  teachers'  minds. 

13.  Gives  other  teachers  pleasant  greetings. 

14.  Never  quarrels  with  other  teachers. 

15.  Congratulates  other  teachers  when  they  get  a  promotion, 

V.  Characteristics  of  the  conversation  of  teachers   in  talking 
with  the  people  of  the  community.    The  competent  teacher : 

1.  Meets  the  people  of  the  community  on  their  own  level. 

2.  Shows  hospitality  to  people  who  come  to  school  to  visit. 

3.  Does  not  go  around  the  community  discussing  school  af- 
fairs, difficulties,  or  pupils. 

4.  Gets  acquainted  with  the  people  of  the  community. 

5.  Praises  the  school  system  to  outsiders. 

6.  Does  not  tell  the  people  of  the  community  "What  we  do 
in  Chicago." 

7.  Meets  parents  in  a  pleasant  and  sympathetic  manner. 
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8.  Tactfully  tells  parents  the  truth  about  their  children. 

9.  Makes  the  parents  feel  that  the  teacher  is  one  of  them.® 

When  the  inexperienced  teacher  is  considering  the  relation 
of  conversation  to  his  success,  he  sometimes  fails  to  realize  that 
it  should  make  clear  his  acceptance  of  the  school  system  and 
community  in  the  same  friendly,  appreciative  spirit  in  which 
he  wishes  to  be  accepted  by  them. 

Questions  and  Answers. — 'The  question  and  answer  recita- 
tion may  become  a  conversation  hour  between  teacher  and 
pupils,  a  period  of  richest  opportunity  for  true  education," 
said  Dr.  Romiett  Stevens  in  a  study  of  The  Question  as  a 
Measure  of  Efficiency  in  Instruction^ 

Although  questions  and  answers  do  not  have  so  large  a 
place  in  instruction  today  as  they  once  did,  yet  they  appear  fre- 
quently enough  so  that  teachers  find  it  well  to  familiarize  them- 
selves with  some  of  the  literature  relating  to  the  art  of  question- 
ing and  then  to  set  about  acquiring  skill  in  this  form  of 
teaching.^ 

Among  the  best  sets  of  directions  for  the  use  of  questions 
in  carrying  on  classroom  activities  is  the  following  prepared 
by  Dr.  V.  M.  Houston : 

Suggested  Techniques  for  Improving  Questions 
AND  Questioning 

1.  Prepare  and  write  out,  as  a  part  of  each  lesson  plan,  the 
pivotal  questions  which  direct  attention  to  the  salient  features  of 
the  unit  of  work. 

2.  Take  time  during  the  recitation  period  to  formulate  good 
questions,  thus  avoiding  nervous  tension  which  leads  to  inatten- 
tion and  disorder. 

3.  Frequently  make  clear  to  the  pupils  the  hierarchy  and 
progress  of  the  questions,  thus  leading  them  to  observe  for  them- 
selves. 

4.  Seek  variety  in  the  form  of  the  questions. 


®  The  Commonwealth  Teacher-Training  Study  (Chicago  :  University  of  Chicago 
Press,   1929),  pp.  223-44. 

''Teachers  College,  Columbia  University   (New  York:    1912),  p.  2. 

^  Harl  R.  Douglass  and  Hubert  H.  Mills,  Teaching  in  High  School  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1948),  chap.  xiv. 
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5.  Give  time  after  a  thought  question  before  demanding  an 
answer.  Question  plus  interval  plus  pupil's  name.  Require  a 
prompt  response  to  factual  questions. 

6.  Be  sure  that  all  questions  are  definitely  and  clearly  stated. 

7.  Repeat  questions  only  when  necessary  (i.e.,  when  a  ma- 
jority fail  to  understand,  or  for  the  sake  of  emphasis),  and  then 
be  sure  not  to  change  the  form  of  the  questions. 

8.  Be  simple  and  clear  even  at  the  expense  of  time. 

9.  Use  many  How  and  Why  questions  or  their  equivalent : 
^'compare,"  "prophesy,"  "deduce."    These  stimulate  thought. 

10.  Be  animated  by  sincerity  and  interest,  but  not  by  affected 
sprightliness. 

11.  Drill  questions  should  be  unequivocal,  that  is,  admitting 
but  one  correct  response. 

12.  Avoid  a  uniform  order  or  sequence  of  calling  upon  pupils. 

13.  Do  nothing  that  will  interfere  with  the  concentration  of 
attention — such  as  recording  grades. 

14.  Make  yourself  one  of  the  group.  This  makes  it  easier  for 
the  pupils  to  participate  in  class  discussion. 

15.  Do  not  answer  for  pupils. 

16.  Do  not  interrupt  if  the  response  is  sincere. 

17.  Know  your  subject-matter  so  well  that  your  time  will  be 
as  free  as  possible  to  observe  and  direct  the  mental  responses  of 
the  pupils. 

18.  Do  not  reveal  your  estimate  of  the  answer  while  it  is  be- 
ing given. 

19.  Time  should  not  be  wasted  in  extracting  answers  from 
slow  pupils. 

20.  Pupils  with  something  to  say  should  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  express  themselves  in  order  to  attain  power.  Minor  er- 
rors should  not  be  so  criticized  as  to  detract  from  the  thinking 
process. 

21.  The  questions  should  not  imply  the  answer. 

22.  Tolerance,  open-mindedness,  courtesy,  and  tact  will  avoid 
or  remove  inhibitions. 

23.  Honest  approval  gives  satisfaction.  Cold  indifference  and 
excessive  disapproval  block  effort. 

24.  The  learning  attitude  may  well  characterize  teacher  and 
pupils  alike.® 


9  V.  M.  Houston,  "Improving  the  Quality  of  the  Classroom  Questions  and 
Questioning,"  Educational  Administration  and  Supervision,  XXIV  (January, 
1938),  23-24. 
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The  effective  teacher  provides  abundant  opportunity  for  the 
pupils  to  ask  him  questions.  When  he  cannot  answer  a  ques- 
tion correctly,  he  is  not  afraid  to  say  so.  Yet  he  cannot  afford 
to  say  too  often  that  he  cannot  answer  a  question.  Conse- 
quently, the  inexperienced  teacher  should  spend  a  great  deal 
of  time  mastering  his  subject  matter.  He  should  spend  much 
of  his  time  giving  instruction  upon  the  parts  of  the  material 
with  which  he  is  most  familiar;  those  portions  of  the  lesson 
upon  which  he  is  not  well  enough  prepared  to  answer  questions 
easily  should  be  so  handled  as  not  to  invite  questions. 

If  inquiries  are  made  under  such  circumstances,  the  teacher 
may  find  it  wise  to  say,  "That  is  a  question  which  I  shall  put 
aside  until  tomorrow"  or  'Tlease  look  up  the  answer  your- 
self, John,  and  report  to  the  class  on  what  you  find."  When 
the  teacher  puts  aside  a  question  to  answer  the  next  day,  or 
asks  a  pupil  to  find  the  answer,  he  should  inform  himself  care- 
fully regarding  the  topic  with  which  the  question  deals  so  as  to 
have  an  appropriate  answer  ready  at  the  time  he  said  he  would, 
or  be  ready  to  evaluate  the  pupil's  report  on  the  question.  The 
careless  teacher  sometimes  loses  the  respect  of  pupils  through 
his  treatment  of  questions,  while  the  teacher  who  is  alert,  tact- 
ful, honest,  and  eager  to  learn  finds  nothing  to  fear  in  a  dif- 
ficult question. 

Conversation  as  a  Determiner  of  Success  or 
Failure  in  Teaching 

In  going  into  a  new  community,  a  wise  teacher  begins  im- 
mediately to  think  and  to  talk  of  himself  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
munity as  well  as  its  school  system.  He  speaks  much  of  the 
advantages  which  the  community  and  the  school  system  pro- 
vide, and  little  of  their  shortcomings.  He  frequently  uses  the 
pronoun  we  rather  than  yoiL  and  /  in  discussing  community 
activities  and  problems.  He  not  only  avoids  saying  the  wrong 
thing,  but  tries  to  say  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  and  to 
the  right  people.  Lack  of  discretion  and  tact  in  conversation 
may  even  cause  the  dismissal  of  a  teacher.  The  importance  of 
this  is  clearly  illustrated  by  Dr.  Robert  H.  Morrison  in  his 
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report  ^  of  forty  interviews  with  Colorado  superintendents 
of  schools  and  members  of  school  boards  upon  the  subject  of 
why  teachers  are  discharged.  The  interviews  revealed  that 
indiscreet  conversation  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  dismissal. 
Examples  of  indiscreet  conversation  as  a  cause  of  dismissal 
occur  repeatedly  in  every  community.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
success  of  practically  every  teacher  who  is  happy  in  his  work 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  fact  that  his  conversation  ex- 
presses attitudes  of  cheerfulness,  friendliness,  and  tolerance. 
These  attitudes  create  good  will,  aid  him  in  cooperating  with 
others,  and  help  in  securing  wholehearted  cooperation  from 
others. 


PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Describe  carefully  the  best  conversationalist  you  know. 

2.  Make  a  list  of  the  positive  traits  you  possess  which  you  be- 
lieve aid  you  in  conversation. 

3.  Make  a  list  of  traits  which  you  believe  tend  to  mar  your  con- 
versation. 

4.  Prepare  and  give  a  short  talk  on  one  of  the  following  topics 
or  on  a  similar  one  approved  by  your  instructor. 


1.  A  Well-Written  Magazine  Ar- 
ticle on  Conversation 

2.  Abraham    Lincoln's    Skill    in 
Conversation 

3.  An  Excellent  Book  on  Con- 
versation 

4.  Attitudes  Which  Aid  in  Con- 
versation 

5.  Beginning  and  Ending  a  Con- 
versation 

6.  Conversation  in  Business  Re- 
lationships 

7.  Degrees     of     Familiarity     in 
Conversation 

8.  Edmund    Burke's    Interest    in 
Conversation 


9.  Emily  Post  on  Conversation 

10.  The  Use  of  Humor  in  Con- 
versation 

11.  Gossip 

12.  Greetings  and  Farewells 

13.  How  to  Create  Dislike  for 
One's  Self  by  Means  of  Con- 
versation 

14.  How  to  Influence  People  by 
Means  of  Conversation 

15.  How  to  Teach  Conversation 
in  the  Lower  Grades 

16.  How  to  Teach  Conversation 
in  the  Upper  Grades 

17.  How  to  Teach  Conversation 
in  the  Secondary  School 


1^  Robert   H.   Morrison,   "Factors   Causing   Failure   in   Teaching,"   Journal  of 
Educational  Research,  XVI  (September,  1927),  98-105. 
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18.  How  to  Win  Friends  by- 
Means  of  Conversation 

19.  Interests  Which  Tend  to 
Make  One  a  Delightful  Con- 
versationalist 

20.  Introductions  of  Many  Types 

21.  Mannerisms  That  Detract 
from  Acceptable  Conversation 

22.  Outcomes  of  Teacher-Pupil 
Conversations 

23.  Posture  and  Movement  in 
Conversation 


24.  Ralph       Waldo       Emerson's 
Views  on  Conversation 

25.  Slang 

26.  Small  Talk  at  Its  Best 

27.  The  Art  of  Listening 

28.  The    Conversation    of    Dolly 
Madison 

29.  The  Conversation  of  Thomas 
Jefferson 

30.  Three  of  the  Best  Conversa- 
tionalists Whom  I  Know 


5.  Arrange  a  mock  class  party.  Plan  it  with  the  class  before- 
hand, even  more  carefully  than  if  it  were  a  real  party, 

6.  Have  a  real  class  party.  The  purpose  should  be  to  provide 
opportunity  for  conversation  in  a  normal  social  situation. 

7.  Spend  the  whole  or  a  part  of  a  class  period  in  evaluating  a 
period  devoted  to  a  mock,  or  real,  social  function. 

8.  Try  to  fix  in  mind  each  day  one  interesting  fact,  incident,  or 
quotation  that  can  be  used  in  social  conversation. 

9.  Make  an  effort  each  day  to  make  your  conversation  deserving 
of  favorable  comment. 

10.  Deliberately  seek  frequent  social  contacts  in  order  that  your 
skill  in  conversation  may  be  exercised  sufficiently  in  various  types 
of  social  situations. 


Chapter  10 
THE  PERSONAL  CONFERENCE 

Jane  Williams  is  an  elementary  school  teacher.  Her  life 
is  made  up  largely  of  a  series  of  personal  conferences.  In 
seeking  the  position  that  she  holds,  she  interviewed  several 
superintendents  of  schools  and  members  of  school  boards.  Since 
securing  the  position,  she  has  conferred  daily  with  custodians, 
with  pupils,  with  other  teachers,  and  with  supervisors.  Sales- 
men seek  her  out  in  an  effort  to  dispose  of  their  wares,  and 
parents  come  to  confer  regarding  the  progress  of  their  children. 
Jane  Williams'  experience  is  that  of  all  teachers  when  it  comes 
to  conferences. 

Preparing  for  Personal  Conferences. — Recently,  a  teacher 
experienced  in  social  engineering  expressed  himself  at  length 
on  the  subject  of  personal  conferences.^  He  said  that,  in  his 
opinion,  being  rested  is  of  first  importance.  One  must  be  full 
of  energy  to  think  well,  to  adapt  himself  readily  to  what  the 
other  person  is  saying,  and  to  exert  due  influence  during  the 
conference.  He  mentioned  also  the  advisability  of  being  ap- 
propriately dressed  and  groomed. 

This  teacher  also  said  that  he  had  found  it  best  to  think  over 
carefully  beforehand  the  ideas  he  had  to  express.  Conferences, 
he  believes,  should  be  planned  as  public  speeches  are  planned. 
''Of  course,  one  cannot  know  in  advance,"  he  commented,  ''the 
exact  order  which  the  interview  will  assume,  but  he  can  have 
clearly  in  mind  the  things  which  should  be  considered  and  can 
have  thought  out  tactful  and  effective  ways  of  presenting  the 
ideas  that  he  hopes  to  set  forth." 


1  Shirley  A.  Hamrin  and  Blanche  B.  Paulson,  Counseling  Adolescents  (Chicago 
Science  Research  Associates,  Inc.,  1950),  chaps,  iii,  iv. 
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The  man  might  have  gone  on  to  say  that  at  times  a  con- 
ferrer  finds  it  inadvisable  to  make  any  use  of  the  procedure 
which  he  has  thought  out  before  the  conference.  Since  cir- 
cumstances alter  cases,  it  is  sometimes  best  to  let  the  interview 
develop  out  of  the  situation  and  be  determined  by  the  interests, 
attitudes,  and  problems  of  the  other  person. 

That  it  is  advisable  to  secure  as  much  information  as  pos- 
sible beforehand  regarding  the  person  to  be  interviewed  is  gen- 
erally recognized.  Some  successful  men  keep  card  catalogs 
containing  the  names  of  those  with  whom  they  transact  busi- 
ness, and  the  names  of  still  others  with  whom  they  may  have 
occasion  to  deal  in  the  future.  Upon  the  cards,  they  record  in- 
formation relating  to  each  person  listed.  The  cards  contain 
facts  about  interests  and  activities,  such  as  early  environment, 
educational  advantages,  political  affiliations,  religious  beliefs, 
social  and  business  connections,  and  other  phases  of  life  to 
which  those  listed  devote  attention. 

It  is  best,  when  possible,  to  arrange  beforehand  for  con- 
ferences. Such  forethought  will  tend  to  keep  the  person  in- 
terviewed from  being  interrupted  or  from  having  his  plans  up- 
set by  the  coming  of  the  conferrer.  One  may  write,  telephone, 
or  call  to  arrange  for  an  appointment  that  will  be  convenient 
for  the  conferee. 

When  the  appointed  conference  materializes,  a  teacher  some- 
times finds  himself  in  the  position  of  interviewer  and  some- 
times in  that  of  interviewee.  The  two  situations  require  the 
use  of  somewhat  different  techniques.  The  problems  of  the 
teacher  as  interviewer  will  be  considered  first. 

Conducting  the  Conference:  the  Interviewer. — When  a 
teacher  or  prospective  teacher  greets  someone  with  whom  he 
has  arranged  an  interview,  he  should  be  alert  to  use  the  type 
of  greeting  preferred  by  the  interviewee.  Hence,  if  a  formal 
greeting  is  preferred,  it  will  be  employed;  if  an  informal  greet- 
ing is  preferred,  it  will  be  used.  One  may  shake  hands  or  not. 
However,  the  interviewer  should  wait  for  the  interviewee  to 
extend  his  hand  before  offering  to  shake  hands.  The  inter- 
viewer should  not  seat  himself  until  he  has  been  invited  to 
do  so.    Often  he  will  find  it  best  to  begin  at  once  to  discuss 
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the  errand  that  brought  him.  If  the  person  granting  the  con- 
ference is  busy,  the  conferrer  can  sometimes  begin  to  good  ad- 
vantage with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  work  upon  which  the 
conferee  is  engaged.  Again,  it  may  be  best  to  begin  with  the 
discussion  of  a  topic  in  which  the  conferee  is  deeply  inter- 
ested, either  permanently  or  momentarily.  The  topics  dis- 
cussed should  be  adapted  as  much  as  possible,  throughout,  to 
the  age,  temperament,  intellectual  background,  social  back- 
ground, interests,  and  wants  of  the  person  being  interviewed. 
When  differences  of  opinion  arise  that  may  lead  to  argument 
or  irritation,  the  skilful  interviewer  endeavors  to  change  the 
subject  at  once. 

Akin  to  irritation  is  the  matter  of  rudeness.  When  con- 
ferees grow  rude,  as  they  occasionally  do,  the  conferrer  must 
remain  courteous  and  pleasant.  The  experienced  interviewer 
seeks  the  cause  of  the  rudeness  and  undertakes  to  remove  it. 
Now  and  then,  one  encounters  individuals  who  are  known  for 
their  rudeness  in  dealing  with  others,  but  if  the  conferrer  re- 
mains courteous  throughout  each  interview,  has  sound  plans 
to  present,  sets  them  forth  clearly,  confidently,  and  concisely, 
properly  supported  by  reasons  and  facts,  he  is  usually  able  to 
go  away  feeling  that  a  conference  has  been  satisfactory  in  spite 
of  the  discourtesy  of  the  conferee. 

When  one  does  not  gain  what  he  wishes  during  an  interview, 
he  should  create  as  much  good  will  as  possible  in  taking  his 
departure,  leaving  the  way  open  to  call  again  for  a  further 
discussion  of  the  subject. 

Occasionally,  one  finds  the  interviewee  emotionally  upset  by 
some  disturbing  incident.  It  may  then  be  best  to  leave  as 
gracefully  as  possible  without  making  any  attempt  to  talk  busi- 
ness, returning  later  when  the  interviewee  is  more  likely  to  be 
in  a  receptive  mood. 

Conducting  the  Conference:  the  Interviewee The  one 

granting  the  conference  sometimes  finds  himself  puzzled  be- 
cause he  does  not  know  how  to  proceed  in  dealing  with  the  in- 
terviewer. When  he  has  a  secretary  and  an  inner  ofifice,  the 
secretary  may  inquire  regarding  the  purpose  of  the  interviewer 
and  inform  her  employer  of  the  nature  of  the  errand.    After 
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entering  the  offices  of  many  executives,  one  finds  it  necessary, 
in  seeking  an  interview,  to  fill  out  a  blank  giving  name,  posi- 
tion, and  the  nature  of  the  subject  with  which  the  conference 
is  concerned.  The  form  is  then  taken  to  the  person  with 
whom  the  conference  is  sought.  If  the  interviewee  considers 
it  inadvisable  to  see  the  interviewer,  he  sends  word  that  he  is 
too  busy  to  arrange  for  a  conference,  or  is  not  at  all  interested 
in  the  proposal  represented  by  the  caller. 

When  one  wishes  to  see  an  interviewer,  the  manner  of  re- 
ceiving him  should  be  cordial.  The  manifestation  of  interest 
makes  it  much  easier  for  the  interviewee  to  present  his  pro- 
posal clearly  and  well. 

When  one  does  not  want  to  talk  at  length  to  an  Interviewer 
who  has  secured  admission,  or  when  one  does  not  wish  to  com- 
ply with  his  wishes,  various  procedures  are  used  by  efficient 
executives,  among  which  are  the  following : 

1.  Some  executives  keep  a  number  of  duties  in  mind  that 
take  them  away  from  the  office.  They  rise,  excuse  themselves, 
and  go  to  another  part  of  the  building  or  elsewhere  after  they 
have  talked  for  a  few  moments  with  an  interviewer  whom  they 
do  not  wish  to  see. 

2.  Occasionally,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  an  interviewer  is 
to  tell  him  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  comply  with  his  wishes 
at  present,  inviting  him  to  call  again  some  time  later. 

3.  When  the  conferee  is  not  interested  in  a  proposal,  the 
use  of  silence  is  often  effective  in  bringing  a  conference  to  a 
close. 

4.  Assuming  a  cool  or  frigid  manner  is  sometimes  the  best 
way  to  get  rid  of  an  unwelcome  visitor. 

5.  Some  men  grow  restless  and  manifest  a  desire  to  continue 
with  their  work  when  they  wish  to  indicate  that,  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned,  a  conference  is  over. 

Tact  is  especially  important  in  dealing  with  unwelcome 
callers.  Briefly,  tact  has  been  defined  as  the  art  of  refusing  a 
request  so  gracefully  that  the  person  refused  feels  he  has  been 
done  a  favor.    The  skilful  conferee  seeks  to  be  adroit,  subtle, 
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courteous,  but  at  the  same  time  truthful  and  helpful  in  talking 
to  conferrers  with  whom  he  does  not  wish  to  transact  business. 


The  Educator's  Use  of  the  Personal  Conference 

Applying  for  a  Position — The  teacher's  serious  interest  in 
interviews  often  begins  when  he  applies  in  person  for  his  first 
position.  Much  of  what  has  already  been  said  about  con- 
ferences applies  in  this  situation,  as  becomes  evident  when  we 
consider  the  following  reasons,  presented  by  various  school 
officials,  why  would-be  teachers  failed  to  secure  a  coveted  posi- 
tion through  interview : 

1.  He  called  upon  a  member  of  the  school  board  just  after  the 
board  member's  brother  had  died. 

2.  She  was  late  in  arriving  for  the  interview. 

3.  He  complained  that  he  was  having  trouble  with  corns  and 
that  his  feet  hurt. 

4.  There  were  holes  in  his  hose. 

5.  His  hose  hung  down  over  his  shoe  tops. 

6.  There  were  inkspots  on  her  hands. 

7 .  Her  fingers  were  not  properly  manicured. 

8.  Her  hair  was  disheveled. 

9.  She  had  used  cosmetics  excessively. 

10.  She  was  not  dressed  neatly. 

11.  Her  clothing  did  not  fit  well. 

12.  Her  clothing  was  extreme  in  style. 

13.  She  let  the  president  of  the  school  board  do  nearly  all  the 
talking. 

14.  She  failed  to  give  as  much  information  as  the  school  official 
should  have  received. 

15.  He  talked  too  much.    First,  he  talked  himself  into  the  em- 
ployer's favor.    Then  he  talked  himself  out  again. 

16.  He  talked  about  his  limitations   rather  than  about  the 
things  that  were  in  his  favor. 

17.  He  boasted  and  used  the  pronoun  7  repeatedly. 

18.  He  was  too  tired  to  be  at  his  best. 

19.  He  gave  evidence  of  not  being  well  adjusted  socially. 

20.  She  did  not  seem  interested  enough  in  the  community  and 
the  school  system  in  which  she  wished  to  live  and  work. 
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21.  He  was  untruthful  in  presenting  his  quaHfications. 

22.  Enthusiasm,  vigor,  and  aggressiveness  were  so  lacking  in 
her  speech  that  she  gave  evidence  of  having  a  weak,  color- 
less personality. 

23.  He  spoke  with  so  little  poise  and  confidence  that  he  created 
doubt  regarding  his  fitness  for  the  position. 

24.  His  posture  in  walking,  standing,  and  sitting  was  so  care- 
less that  he  created  a  poor  impression. 

The  Placement  Bureau  of  Illinois  State  Normal  University 
recently  issued  the  following  suggestions  for  use  by  students 
who  are  seeking  teaching  positions  : 

The  efifective  application  is  one  in  which  the  applicant  meets 
the  interviewer  easily  and  carries  on  an  interesting  conversation 
(just  plain  visiting),  in  which  the  applicant  states  his  qualifica- 
tions concisely  in  simple  language  and  in  which  the  applicant 
asks  pertinent  questions.  Often  the  interviewer  wants  to  talk 
about  things  other  than  the  position.  This  is  fine.  Visit  with 
him.  Do  not  attempt  to  turn  the  conversation  back  to  the  posi- 
tion too  suddenly.  Be  willing  to  talk  about  his  hobbies,  business 
and  other  interests.    Make  it  easy  for  the  interviewer. 

Be  alert,  able  to  talk  intelligently  about  the  position  and  the 
school  concerned.  Listen  attentively,  speak  frankly,  and  to  the 
point.  Much  information  can  be  secured  from  the  State  School 
Directory  and  from  a  good  map  before  going  to  the  interview. 
The  more  you  know  about  the  school,  the  people  you  are  inter- 
viewing, and  the  community,  the  easier  it  is  to  talk  and  to  ex- 
press an  interest  in  the  position.  Be  prepared  for  the  interview 
and  make  the  most  of  it.  Before  the  interview  is  over,  ask  if 
it  is  desirable  for  you  to  see  other  school  officials.  Watch  for 
indications  that  the  interviewer  wishes  to  close  the  conversation. 
Do  not  overstay  your  welcome.  Stand,  express  your  apprecia- 
tion of  the  interview,  and  leave  as  graciously  as  possible. 

The  candidate  often  finds  it  advisable  to  discuss  w^ith  an- 
other successful  teacher  the  best  w^ay  to  prepare  for  an  inter- 
view of  application. 

The  Teacher-Pupil  Conference. — Successful  teachers  keep 
the  channels  of  contact  with   pupils   open.    Indeed,   an   able 
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teacher  devotes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  to  interviews 
with  pupils.^  The  conferences  may  be  held  before  school,  dur- 
ing the  recess  period,  or  after  school.  Conferences  may  also  take 
place  while  a  class  is  at  work  upon  a  project  that  does  not  re- 
quire the  teacher's  undivided  attention.  These  teacher-pupil 
visits  are  of  importance  to  both  the  teacher  and  the  child. 
Dr.  William  S.  Gray  of  the  University  of  Chicago  once  told 
of  a  bright  child  who  began  doing  poor  school  work.  A  con- 
ference with  the  child  revealed  that  his  parents  quarreled  a 
good  deal  and  were  upon  the  verge  of  getting  a  divorce.  The 
child  was  so  unhappy  over  the  home  situation  that  he  could 
not  do  satisfactory  work.  The  conference  was  valuable  because 
it  gave  the  child's  teacher  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
situation. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  The  School  Review,  S.  E.  Tor- 
sten  Lund  of  the  University  High  School  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota  listed  twenty-one  types  of  teacher-pupil  interviews. 
He  was  writing  particularly  about  counseling  high  school  stu- 
dents, but  what  he  said  proves  helpful  also  in  considering  ele- 
mentary school  interviews.  Lund's  classification  of  teacher- 
pupil  conferences  follows : 

1.  Suggesting  changes  in  the  program  of  studies. 

2.  Giving  specific  help  with  difficulties  in  subject  matter. 

3.  Discussing  a  pupil's  personality  traits. 

4.  Explaining  the  use  of  study  aids. 

5.  Suggesting  means  of  remedying  a  limited  vocabulary. 

6.  Diagnosing  reading  difficulties. 

7.  Discovering  obvious  physical  handicaps. 

8.  Discussing  home  conditions  as  related  to  study  and  school 
attitude. 

9.  Analyzing  previous  general  achievement. 

10.  Analyzing  achievement  in  specific  subjects. 

11.  Discussing  occupational  choice. 

12.  Attempting  to  motivate  work. 

13.  Discussing  plans  for  higher  education. 

14.  Discussing  problems  of  attendance. 

15.  Discussing  relations  between  teacher  and  pupil. 


2  Ruth  Strang,  The  Role  of  the  Teacher  in  Personnel  Work  (rev.  ed.)   (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1946). 
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16.  Discussing  relations  with  fellow-pupils. 

17.  Aiding  pupil  to  make  adjustment  to  new  and  strange  school 
conditions, 

18.  Pointing  out  qualifications  needed  for  good  school  achieve- 
ment. 

19.  Discussing  problems  of  extracurricular  work. 

20.  Suggesting  aids  in  the  writing  of  examinations. 

21.  Discussing  problems  of  regular  attendance.^ 

Lund  believes,  as  do  others  who  interest  themselves  in  the 
problem,  that  the  teacher-pupil  interview  should  be  a  valuable 
device.  Undoubtedly,  more  time  should  be  devoted  to  con- 
ferences, not  only  in  the  typical  high  school  but  in  the  typical 
elementary  school. 

During  the  conference,  the  skilful  teacher  manifests  friend- 
liness mingled  with  reserve,  and  sympathy  mingled  with 
strength.  As  was  said  earlier,  the  teacher  should  "treat  the 
naughty  children  with  the  same  courtesy,  respect,  and  affection 
that  he  does  the  good  ones."  The  result  sought  is  satisfactory 
rapport  or,  better  still,  a  sense  of  happy  comradeship  between 
pupil  and  teacher.  An  effective  teacher  puts  a  child  at  his  best, 
treats  pupil  confidences  as  such,  and  thus  makes  it  easy  for  the 
pupil  to  talk  freely  of  his  activities,  his  interests,  and  his  prob- 
lems. Sincerity,  cheerfulness,  and  enthusiasm  are  traits  that 
a  teacher  should  manifest  during  conferences.* 

The  more  familiar  the  teacher  is  with  a  child's  entire  school 
record  and  home  background,  especially  the  commendable  as- 
pects of  them,  the  more  helpful  he  can  be  when  conferences  take 
place.  It  is  well,  therefore,  for  the  teacher  to  examine  care- 
fully the  various  school  records  that  relate  to  his  pupils  and 
to  visit  with  the  children  at  times  for  the  one  purpose  of  get- 
ting better  acquainted  with  them.  Accumulated  data  relating 
to  a  child,  and  the  opinions  of  others  regarding  that  pupil, 
should  not  be  given  too  much  weight,  however.  A  teacher's 
rating  of  a  child  should  be  based  primarily  upon  his  own  study 
of  that  child.    The  conference  should  serve,  therefore,  as  a 

3  S.  E.  Torsten  Lund,  "The  Personal  Interview  in  High  School  Guidance," 
The  School  Review,  XXXIX  (March,  1931),  199. 

■*E.  G.  Williamson,  Counseling  Adolescents  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Co.,  Inc.,  1950). 
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valuable  aid  in  arriving  at  a  better  understanding  of  a  pupil.* 
Thus,  the  school  records  aid  the  teacher  in  conferring  judi- 
ciously with  a  child  and  the  conferences  help  in  interpreting 
the  record  that  the  pupil  has  made. 

Informal  conferences  are  especially  rich  in  desirable  out- 
comes. Children  talk  with  less  inhibition  when  they  are  not 
aware  that  a  conference  is  taking  place.  For  that  reason,  it  is 
often  well  to  engage  them  in  conversation  when  teacher  and 
pupils  are  working  together  upon  some  class  activity.  Partici- 
pating with  pupils  in  hikes,  picnics,  clubs,  field  trips,  and  school 
social  functions  affords  the  best  opportunities  for  such  visits. 

Teachers  find  it  well  to  keep  at  hand  books,  pictures,  toys, 
puzzles,  souvenirs,  and  other  objects  of  interest  to  the  children 
with  whom  they  work  and  to  use  these  as  topics  for  conversa- 
tion in  beginning  a  conference.  It  is  sometimes  well  to  start 
with  a  discussion  of  some  interest  or  problem  that  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil  have  in  common.  The  teacher  should  not  move  on 
to  the  subject  that  forms  the  purpose  of  a  conference  until  he 
has  won  the  confidence  of  the  child. 

During  the  early  part  of  an  interview,  the  wise  counselor 
looks  at  matters  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  child.  He 
shows  no  surprise  or  regret  when  the  child  confides  informa- 
tion regarding  cheating,  theft,  or  other  disapproved  acts.  It 
should  never  be  the  purpose  of  a  conference  to  embarrass  a 
delinquent  child,  but  to  make  him  see  the  error  of  his  ways, 
and  help  him  in  taking  steps  to  substitute  desirable  attitudes 
and  activities  for  undesirable  ones.®  In  writing  upon  this 
topic,  Symonds  said,  "No  one  ever  was  successful  in  working 
with  children  who  attempted  to  frighten  them  into  good  be- 
havior." ^  Nothing  should  be  said  by  the  teacher  that  will  tend 
to  create  psychological  distance  or  injure  in  the  least  the  spirit 
of  the  child.    On  the  other  hand,  expressed  sympathy,  generous 


5  Donald  J.  Shank  et  al.,  The  Teacher  as  Counselor  (Washington,  D.  C. : 
American  Council  on  Education,  1948).  Although  this  booklet  was  written  for 
college  teachers,  it  contains  many  suggestions  that  apply  to  conferences  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

^  Carl  R.  Rogers,  Counseling  and  Psychotherapy  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.,  1942)  ;  also  Client-Centered  Therapy  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1951). 

7  P.  M.  Symonds,  "Securing  Rapport  in  Interviewing,"  Teachers  College 
Record,  XXXIX  (May,  1938),  716. 
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use  of  praise,  and  frequent  laughter  with  the  child,  but  never 
at  him,  may  aid  in  creating  the  desired  rapport.® 

Counselors  recognize,  however,  that  there  are  times  when, 
after  a  series  of  unsuccessful  conferences,  as  a  last  resort  a 
child  must  be  told  tactfully  and  graciously,  regretfully  and 
firmly,  that  he  will  have  to  mend  his  ways  at  once.  If  he  does 
not,  he  will  be  accorded  the  penalty  that  the  school  or  society 
imposes  upon  those  who  persist  in  the  type  of  undesirable  act 
that  he  is  practicing. 

The  Teacher-Parent  Conference. — The  teacher-parent  con- 
ference should  always  be  held  at  the  school.  Teachers  should 
never  seek  conferences  within  the  home,  unless  the  conference 
follows  a  friendly  invitation  to  the  home.  This  practice  is 
followed  by  experienced  teachers  because  an  irate  parent  has 
a  teacher  at  a  great  disadvantage  outside  the  school. 

Fathers  and  mothers  who  visit  school  to  inquire  about  the 
type  of  work  that  their  children  are  doing  should  be  made  to 
feel  that  they  are  welcome.  The  well-trained  teacher  speaks 
diplomatically,  truthfully,  frankly,  and  as  encouragingly  as  cir- 
cumstances permit  of  the  work  of  each  child  concerned.  The 
teacher's  friendly  speech  makes  the  parents  more  keenly  aware 
that  teacher  and  parent  are  working  together  sympathetically 
upon  the  problem  of  educating  the  child.  The  teacher's  speech 
and  manner  should  make  it  clear  that  he  believes  in  the  almost 
limitless  possibilities  that  each  normal  child  represents,  that  he 
likes  children,  and  that  he  is  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of 
the  boys  and  girls  whom  he  teaches. 

The  teacher  should  patiently  and  gladly  explain  in  detail  the 
desirable  outcomes  connected  with  types  of  school  work  that, 
to  the  parents,  seem  to  possess  doubtful  value. 

A  successful  teacher  usually  listens  courteously  to  the  com- 
plaints made  when  irate  parents  come  to  school.  After  the 
parents  have  presented  their  side  of  an  incident,  the  teacher 
quietly  explains  his  point  of  view.  The  teacher  may  find  it  best 
to  say  a  few  words  now  and  then  between  the  indignant  out- 
bursts of  the  parents.    Conferences  between  irate  parents  and 

8  Clifford  E.  Erickson,  The  Counseling  Interview  (New  York :  Prentice-Hall. 
Inc.,  1950). 
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teachers  should  not  take  place  in  the  presence  of  pupils,  if  this 
situation  can  possibly  be  avoided.  Writing  upon  this  prob- 
lem, Almack  and  Lang  say : 

These  persons  usually  come  to  school  to  complain  or  else  write 
complaining  notes  to  the  teacher.  In  the  former  case,  the  teacher 
should  listen  calmly  to  what  they  have  to  say.  She  should  not  get 
angry  or  reply  discourteously.  After  the  visitor  has  had  her  say, 
the  teacher  should  state  her  side  of  the  question  briefly  and  dis- 
passionately. If  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  she  should  ask 
time  for  investigation  and  consideration.  .  .  .  The  attitude  of 
the  teacher  should  be  that  she  as  well  as  the  parent  is  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  and  that  both  desire  to  cooperate  to 
the  best  advantage.  If  the  parent  tends  to  push  the  teacher  un- 
fairly, the  latter  should  insist  that  the  whole  matter  be  referred 
to  the  principal  or  to  the  county  superintendent.  The  city  teacher 
has  an  advantage  over  the  country  teacher,  in  that,  when  an 
angry  parent  appears,  she  can  ask  the  visitor  to  go  to  the  prin- 
cipal's office  for  a  consultation.  She  can  also  refer  all  letters  to 
the  principal  for  answer.  The  rural  teacher  cannot  do  that,  but 
at  least  she  can  offer  the  visitor  a  seat  in  the  hope  that  her  anger 
will  die  down  before  it  is  time  for  the  interview.^ 

The  Teacher-Administrator  Conference Teacher  Con- 
fers WITH  AN  Administrator.  Much  has  been  written  about 
the  problem  of  how  the  supervisors  in  a  school  system  should 
proceed  in  conferring  with  subordinates,  but  little  has  appeared 
in  print  regarding  how  a  teacher  should  proceed  in  going  to 
confer  with  supervisor,  principal,  or  superintendent.  In  writing 
upon  the  problem  of  teacher-executive  conferences,  Davis  makes 
some  helpful  suggestions.    He  comments  thus : 

Increased  understanding  between  teachers  and  administrative 
officers  is  usually  one  result  of  the  conference  for  which  office 
hours  are  provided.  Conferences  have  the  advantage  of  in- 
formality and  flexibility  not  possible  in  a  teachers'  meeting,  cer- 
tainly not  in  circulars  and  official  reports.  They  provide  occa- 
sions for  mutual  reporting  of  needs,  stating  problems,  making 
suggestions,  and — rarely — ^making  complaints.    Even  where  such 


^John   C.   Almack   and   Albert   R.   Lang,    The   Beginning    Teacher    (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1938),  p.  125. 
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individual,  voluntary  conferences  are  encouraged,  some  teachers 
fear  to  intrude.  They  fear  that  the  superintendent  may  look 
tired  or  bored.  Those  who  have  a  message  or  a  problem  and 
state  it  with  dispatch  are  not  likely  to  overstay  their  welcome. 
Conference  acquaintance  paves  the  way  for  cordial  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.^^ 

Much  that  has  been  said  regarding  the  problems  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  interviewer  applies  when  a  teacher  goes  to  con- 
fer with  an  administrative  oflficer.  It  may  be  well  to  repeat 
that  a  teacher  will  find  it  best  to  work  out  a  clear,  definite, 
concise  statement  of  the  problem  that  he  wishes  to  present  be- 
fore he  goes  to  the  interview.  He  will  profit  by  having  well 
in  mind  all  the  reasons,  facts,  illustrations,  analogies,  and 
statistics  that  may  prove  helpful  to  the  administrator  in  coming 
to  a  decision.  Some  teachers  go  hastily  and  impulsively  to  an 
interview  without  planning  carefully  ahead  of  time  what  they 
should  say  during  the  conference,  or  without  having  on  paper 
pertinent  information  which  should  be  presented  to  the  ad- 
ministrator during  the  interview. 

Poise,  self-reliance,  proper  deference,  and  good  will  upon 
the  part  of  the  instructor  are  evident  when  such  a  conference 
is  proceeding  satisfactorily.  The  teacher  remains  poised  and 
courteous,  no  matter  what  the  administrative  officer  says.  He 
presents  his  case  clearly  and  completely.  He  talks  enthusi- 
astically and  with  conviction.  A  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
the  administrator's  point  of  view  is  evident.  Ha  teacher  fails 
to  gain  his  objective,  he  should  remain  gracious  and  adapt 
himself  loyally  to  the  requirements  of  the  administration,  or 
he  should  resign.  Working  in  a  school  system  is  like  any 
other  cooperative  enterprise  in  that  it  is  a  give-and-take  affair. 
Sometimes,  one's  ideas  will  be  excellent  and  welcome.  Some- 
times, they  will  be  excellent  but  not  particularly  welcome.  At 
other  times,  they  will  be  unwelcome  because  unwise.  The 
teacher  should  optimistically  make  the  best  of  the  outcome  of 
all  teacher-administrator  interviews.  When  he  fails  to  se- 
cure the  changes  that  he  wishes,  he  should  cheerfully  adapt 

10  Sheldon  Emmor  Davis,  The  Teacher's  Relationships  (New  York :  The  Mac- 
millan  Co.,  1930),  p.  110. 
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himself  to  the  administrator's  wishes  and  to  the  system,  know- 
ing that  either  his  point  of  view  is  wrong  or  that  the  time  has 
not  yet  come  for  a  change.  Many  a  teacher  has  been  dis- 
charged, and  should  have  been  discharged,  because  he  failed  to 
display  a  wholehearted  desire  to  cooperate  and  a  proper  loy- 
alty to  administrators. 

When  an  Administrator  Confers  with  a  Teacher. 
Considerable  data  exist  bearing  upon  the  administrator-teacher 
conference.  Among  the  principles  governing  these  conferences 
the  following  deserve  particular  attention.  Usually,  adminis- 
trators should  not  confer  with  teachers  in  the  presence  of 
pupils.  Conferences  should  not  take  place  when  either  the 
supervisor  or  the  teacher  is  tired.  Acceptable  criticism  con- 
sists largely  of  friendly,  constructive  suggestions.  The  compe- 
tent administrator  makes  an  effort  to  help  his  teachers  analyze, 
evaluate,  and  decide  for  themselves  regarding  procedure  in  im- 
proving their  work.  Often,  the  best  way  for  an  executive  to 
spend  his  time  during  an  interview  is  to  inspire  the  teacher  tact- 
fully to  grow  professionally.  An  excellent  supervisor  sets  a 
good  example  himself  in  the  matter  of  professional  growth. 
Arranging  for  an  unsuccessful  teacher  to  visit  the  classes  of  an 
able  teacher  is  sometimes  the  best  way  to  proceed.  The  skil- 
ful supervisor  does  not  send  a  teacher  from  a  conference  dis- 
couraged, but  cheered,  confident,  and  eager  to  improve  his 
work. 

Anderson,  Barr,  and  Bush  have  prepared  an  outline  that 
covers  well  the  methods  of  procedure  to  employ  when  super- 
visors confer  with  the  teachers  whom  they  direct.  Because 
the  suggestions  can  be  used  profitably  in  many  types  of  con- 
ferences, it  is  presented  at  this  point. 

The  Technique  of  Criticism 
1.  Getting  the  facts : 

a)  Make  criticisms  only  after  a  careful  observation  and  analy- 
sis (diagnosis)  of  the  teacher's  work. 

b)  Make  criticisms  only  in  terms  of  definite  standards  known 

in  advance  by  the  one  whose  teaching  is  being  judged.  v 
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c)  Remember  that  there  are  often  several  right  ways  of  do- 
ing a  thing.  Do  not  mistake  your  way  for  the  right  way. 
Everything  else  being  equal,  the  teacher  is  right. 

d)  Find  out  what  the  teacher  had  in  mind  to  do  and  to  what 
extent  she  thinks  she  has  succeeded  in  doing  it.  Probably 
the  teacher  knows  where  the  lesson  fell  short  and  will  ask 
for  assistance. 

e)  Ascertain  purposes  and  motives  back  of  action.  Failure 
to  do  this  leads  to  misunderstanding.  The  teacher  will 
say,  "If  I  could  have  gotten  the  supervisor  to  see  the  thing 
as  it  was,  he  would  have  approved." 

/)  Settle  definitely  for  yourself  that  the  thing  you  are  about 
to  ask  for  is  what  you  really  want.  Occasionally  a  super- 
visor will  ask  for  a  socialized  recitation  with  pupils  march- 
ing in  rigid  line  or  under  complete  teacher  domination. 

g)  Get  such  information  as  is  necessary  without  resorting  to 
rapid-fire,  third-degree  methods. 

h)  Be  3.  good  listener.  Let  the  teacher  state  her  difficulties. 
People  like  to  talk  when  given  an  opportunity. 

2.  Establishing  proper  attitudes : 

a)  Create  a  congenial  starting  point.  Look  about  for  a  point 
of  common  interest.  Treat  the  teacher  as  a  sensible  man 
or  woman. 

b)  Arouse  the  teacher's  interest.  Stimulate  her  so  that  she 
wants  assistance. 

c)  Set  the  teacher  at  ease.  Assure  yourself  that  she  is  think- 
ing of  the  things  that  you  have  in  mind.  Probably  some 
incident  that  occurred  just  prior  to  your  arrival  is  upper- 
most in  her  thoughts. 

d)  Get  the  teacher's  point  of  view.  Put  yourself  in  her  place. 
Imagine  how  she  feels.  Picture  her  mental  condition. 
See  the  problem  as  she  sees  it. 

e)  Avoid  possible  centers  of  soreness.  Do  not  tactlessly  blun- 
der into  difficulties. 

3.  The  kinds  of  criticism  to  make: 

a)  Criticism  of  the  teacher's  work  should  be  painstakingly 
fair,  unbiased,  and  unprejudiced.  The  supervisor  must 
have  a  reputation  for  fair  and  courteous  treatment  of 
teachers. 
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b)  Make  criticisms  definite,  clear-cut,  and  specific.  What  may- 
appear  clear  to  the  supervisor  may  be  mere  abstractions  to 
the  teacher. 

c)  Locate  elements  of  strength.  Bring  out  the  best  there  is 
in  the  teacher's  work.    Sell  the  individual  to  himself. 

d)  Center  criticism  upon  the  technique  of  teaching  rather 
than  upon  the  personal  shortcomings  of  the  teacher. 

e)  Make  criticisms  according  to  a  definite,  logical  plan  for 
the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  technique.  Take  one  step 
at  a  time. 

/)  Weigh  values ;  center  criticism  upon  the  outstanding  points 
of  the  recitation.  "To  miss  the  point" — to  ofifer  a  trivial 
criticism — will  surely  lose  the  respect  of  the  thoughtful 
teacher. 

g)  Make  commendatory  remarks  specific.  Criticism  can  be 
commendatory,  discriminating,  definite.  Instead  of  say- 
ing the  lesson  is  good,  say  that  skill  was  shown  in  stimulat- 
ing pupil  interest ;  use  of  illustrations  was  effective,  etc. 

h)  Distinguish  between  essentials  and  nonessentials.  Do  not 
quibble  over  details. 

i)  Express  a  friendly  interest  in  the  teacher's  success.  Be 
alert  to  specific  improvements  in  teaching. 

y)  Criticisms  of  the  teacher's  work  should  be  constructive. 
Mere  faultfinding  or  tearing  down  of  a  teacher's  work 
without  something  better  to  offer  is  inexcusable. 

4.  How  to  make  criticisms: 

a)  Criticism  should  be  given  in  a  true  sense  of  helpfulness  to 
the  teacher.  Make  service  the  ideal.  Conduct  yourself  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  inspire  in  the  teacher  the  feeling  that 
you  can  be  depended  upon  for  wise  and  kindly  counsel. 

b)  Take  the  position  of  a  learner.  Do  not  let  your  attitude 
suggest  master  and  servant. 

c)  Be  infinitely  patient.  Allow  time  for  growth.  The  evolu- 
tion of  good  teaching  is  a  long,  slow  process. 

d)  Do  not  rush  through  the  interview.  Better  wait  another 
day  than  create  positive  antagonism. 

e)  Do  not  appeal  to  authority.  The  thing  should  be  done  be- 
cause it  is  right  and  not  because  it  must. 

/)  Respect  the  other  person's  feelings.  The  brutally  frank 
are  cruelly  disrespectful   of  the  other  person's  feelings.      ^ 
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Say  what  must  be  said  as  an  individual  might  rationalize 
about  it. 

g)  Where  shortcomings  must  be  pointed  out,  point  out  one  at 
a  time.  The  teacher  is  bewildered  and  discouraged  by  a 
fusillade  of  criticism. 

h)  Occasionally  criticism  must  be  positive,  direct,  and  un- 
mistakably plain.  For  example,  a  shirking  teacher  must 
be  told  to  "Get  busy  or  get  out." 

i)  Make  criticism  informal,  incidental,  and  by  the  way,  when 
possible. 

j)  Make  criticism  suggestive  and  indirect  when  possible. 
For  example,  interest  the  teacher  in  a  book  on  "The  art 
of  questioning." 

k)  Make  criticisms  in  a  courteous,  businesslike,  friendly,  con- 
versational tone. 

/)   Do  not  say,  "You  have  failed."    Set  situations  skilfully 
that  will  lead  the  teacher  to  discover  and  develop  her  own 
strong  points,  and  remedy  her  own  shortcomings. 
m)  Personalities  and  temperaments  will  differ  widely.    Make 
criticisms  accordingly. 

5.  Results  desired: 

a)  Stimulate  the  teacher  to  self -analysis,  self-criticism,  and 
self-improvement. 

h)  Criticism  should  encourage  initiative,  independence,  and 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  noth- 
ing more  deadening  than  rigid  adherence  to  mandatory 
plans. 

c)  Strive  for  the  proper  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
No  teacher  should  be  able  to  say,  "You  can't  do  anything 
to  please  her." 

d)  Criticism  should  lead  the  teacher  to  see  the  importance  of 
her  work  and  the  dignity  of  teaching. 

e)  Study  the  reactions  of  other  people  to  your  remarks. 
Strive  for  a  better  technique.  Many  people  are  most 
stupid  in  their  observation  of  human  reactions,  and  im- 
pervious to  obvious  indications  of  what  other  persons  think. 

/)  Where  there  are  honest  differences  of  opinion,  experi- 
ment.   Strive  honestly  for  a  scientific  attitude.^^ 


11  C.  J.  Anderson,  A.  S.  Barr,  and  Maybell  C.  Bush.   Visiting  the  Teacher  at 
Work  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1925),  pp.  51-53. 
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A  certain  Chicago  teacher  seldom  appears  to  better  advan- 
tage than  during  an  interview.  She  is  dignified,  tactful,  sym- 
pathetic, generous,  and  gracious.  One  gathers  from  her  talk 
that  she  is  a  practical  idealist.  She  is  positive  in  speech  and 
radiates  a  quiet  force  that  keeps  her  from  being  imposed  upon 
and  makes  her  an  excellent  leader.  The  traits  that  she  ex- 
presses in  conference  are  among  those  that  teachers  generally 
should  cultivate. 


Chapter  11 
DISCUSSION 

Basic  Factors  in  Discussion 

Extensive  Use  o£  Discussion. — Discussion  occurs  repeatedly 
in  the  family  circle,  in  the  business  meetings  of  organizations, 
in  committee  meetings,  and  in  the  meetings  of  all  types  of 
cabinets,  councils,  and  boards.  Teachers,  particularly,  find  it 
well  to  familiarize  themselves  with  this  field  of  speech,  for  dis- 
cussion is  the  best  method  to  use  in  conducting  many  types  of 
classroom  work.  Discussion  also  plays  a  major  role  in  teachers' 
gatherings,  in  the  meetings  of  school  boards,  in  the  work  of 
Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  in  many  other  group  ac- 
tivities with  which  educators  are  connected. 

Nature  and  Purpose  o£  Discussion. — McBurney  and 
Hance  ^  define  discussion  as  ''the  cooperative  deliberation 
of  problems  by  persons  thinking  and  conversing  together  in 
face-to- face  or  coacting  groups  under  the  direction  of  a  leader 
for  purposes  of  understanding  and  action.'*  Teachers  may 
find  this  definition  useful  as  it  includes  all  essential  elements 
of  discussion.  The  significance  of  the  definition  will  become 
increasingly  evident  as  the  reader  proceeds  through  the  chapter. 

The  term  discussion,  as  McBurney  and  Hance  suggest,  re- 
fers to  purposeful  conversation  within  a  group.  Its  purpose 
may  be  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of  a  situation,  to 
develop  more  wisely  founded  attitudes,  to  decide  upon  a  course 
of  action,  to  determine  how  to  carry  out  an  agreed-upon  project, 
or  actually  to  carry  out  an  undertaking,  such  as  the  preparation 
of  a  set  of  resolutions,  a  curriculum,  or  a  plan  for  a  new 
school  building. 

1  Jarnes  H.  McBurney  and  Kenneth  G.  Hance,  Discussion  in  Human  Affairs 
(New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1950),  p.  10. 
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Discussion  is  primarily  a  problem-solving  activity.  Though 
the  problems  considered  are  many,  they  can  be  classified  under 
three  types:  (1)  problems  of  fact,  (2)  problems  of  value,  and 
(3)  problems  of  policy.  ''What  factors  contribute  to  mental 
health?"  is  a  problem  of  fact.  ''How  worth  while  are  the 
outcomes  that  result  from  participating  in  dramatic  perform- 
ances?" is  a  problem  of  value.  "Should  the  business  enter- 
prises being  carried  on  by  the  federal  government  be  cur- 
tailed?" is  a  problem  of  policy. 

Some  problems  for  discussion  are  encountered  and  others 
are  selected.  Problems  appear  of  their  own  accord;  they  are 
implicit  in  the  work  of  committees,  boards,  and  other  action 
and  policy-forming  groups.  On  the  other  hand,  problems  for 
discussion  are  often  deliberately  selected  by  learning  groups. 
A  class  in  discussion,  a  class  in  social  science,  or  any  other 
group  that  has  established  a  learning  program  selects,  or  has 
selected  for  it,  problems  that  the  group  will  profit  by  con- 
sidering. Even  the  activities  of  a  learning  group,  however, 
should  be  so  organized  that  problems  will  also  arise  naturally 
during  the  course  of  each  discussion. 

Incubation  of  Ideas  Through  Discussion The  technique 

of  discussion  has  developed  in  large  measure  from  the  analysis 
of  efficient  reflective  thinking  made  by  John  Dewey,  who 
treated  the  problem  at  length  in  his  book  How  We  Think, 
which  appeared  in  1910.  The  process  contains  the  following 
steps : 

1.  A  difficulty  is  felt. 

2.  The  difficulty  is  located  and  defined. 

3.  Suggestions  for  its  solution  are  sought. 

4.  The  suggestions  are  developed,  evaluated,  and  employed  in 
reasoning  with  the  result  that  a  tentative  conclusion  is 
reached. 

5.  Additional  evidence  is  sought  to  test  the  conclusion  in  order 
that  it  may  be  accepted  or  rejected. 

The  Dewey  analysis  of  the  steps  taken  during  an  act  of  re- 
flective thinking  can  be  used  as  a  discussion  guide  in  the  form 
in  which  Dewey  expressed  it.    It  is  often  helpful,  however. 
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to  modify  the  five  steps  somewhat  and  to  relate  them  directly 
to  the  needs  of  a  particular  discussion  group.  The  changes 
usually  made  result  in  outlines  similar  to  the  following : 

1.  Definition  of  the  problem. 

2.  Analysis  of  the  problem. 

3.  Possible  solutions  of  the  problem. 

4.  Development  and  appraisal  of  the  solutions. 

5.  Further  verification. 

It  will  be  well  now  to  consider  how  this  outline  is  applied 
during  the  discussion  of  a  problem. 

1.  Definition  of  the  Problem.  At  the  beginning  of  a 
discussion,  some  of  those  present  are  likely  to  have  only  vague 
feelings  and  ideas  regarding  the  topic  to  be  considered.  It  is 
advisable,  therefore,  to  devote  time  early  in  the  discussion  to 
clarifying  the  problem — to  defining  it,  to  delimiting  it,  and  to 
stating  it. 

A  good  definition  is  framed  in  the  light  of  the  purpose  and 
the  background  of  those  who  are  to  use  the  definition.  A 
definition  used  in  discussion  should  not  be  regarded  as  abso- 
lute, but  as  tentative.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  terms  de- 
fined will  become  more  and  more  meaningful  as  the  discussion 
proceeds. 

Discussion  proves  most  fruitful  when  the  problem  used  is 
stated  as  clearly,  simply,  and  briefly  as  possible  in  the  form  of 
a  question,  as  for  example:  What  is  a  liberal  education? 

2.  Analysis  of  the  Problem.  An  adequate  analysis  of 
a  problem  will  consist  of  two  stages.  The  first  step  involves 
consideration  of  the  symptoms,  the  causes,  and  the  results  of 
the  problem.  The  nature  of  this  step  can  be  explained  more 
clearly,  perhaps,  by  considering  the  procedure  of  a  physician. 
In  treating  an  ill  person,  a  physician  first  ascertains  the  symp- 
toms of  which  the  patient  is  conscious,  and  looks  for  additional 
symptoms.  Then  the  physician  investigates  the  causes  of  the 
symptoms.  Finally  he  determines  all  the  effects  which  the 
causes  are  producing.  Not  until  the  physician  has  done  these 
things  has  he  completed  the  first  step  in  analyzing  the  prob- 
lem before  him. 
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The  second  step  in  analyzing  a  discussion  problem  is  ap- 
praisal of  the  criteria  to  be  employed  in  evaluating  possible  solu- 
tions of  the  problem.  The  relative  importance  of  the  criteria 
should  be  weighed  as  they  relate  to  the  problem.  The  standards 
employed  in  evaluating  a  solution  are  usually  inherent  in  the 
situation  that  caused  the  problem.  If  a  family  is  about  to  make 
a  decision  regarding  the  purchase  of  a  home,  for  example, 
among  the  topics  to  be  considered  in  reaching  a  decision  are 
these:  (1)  the  location,  (2)  the  size,  (3)  the  plan,  (4)  the 
cost  of  the  house,  and  (5)  the  needs  of  the  family.  Out  of 
these  topics  the  criteria  will  evolve.  In  discussing  location, 
such  criteria  as  these  will  present  themselves:  (a)  absence  of 
noise,  (b)  nearness  to  transportation,  (c)  nearness  to  stores, 
(d)  nearness  to  schools  and  churches,  and  (e)  character  of 
neighborhood. 

3.  Possible  Solutions  to  the  Problem.  If  definition 
and  analysis  of  the  problem  have  been  considered  with  care 
and  thoroughness,  possible  solutions  to  the  problem  are  likely 
to  emerge  before  the  analysis  of  the  problem  has  been  com- 
pleted. Indeed,  the  solution  of  a  problem  often  becomes  ap- 
parent during  the  analysis  of  it.  Being  well  informed  upon 
the  problem  as  well  as  being  informed  in  the  broader  field  of 
knowledge  in  which  the  problem  lies  will  aid  in  evolving  pos- 
sible solutions.  Personal  experience  with  a  problem  and  with 
similar  problems  is  valuable  here,  too.  Group  members  find  it 
helpful  to  investigate  the  manner  in  which  other  groups  have 
solved  the  same  problem,  or  similar  ones.  Experience  in  re- 
flective thinking  and  experience  in  well-conducted  group  discus- 
sion also  contribute  to  the  finding  of  solutions  to  problems. 

4.  Development  and  Appraisal  of  the  Solutions. 
This  step  consists  of  attempting  to  foresee  what  the  outcome 
will  be  if  any  one  of  the  proposed  solutions  is  adopted.  In 
situations  where  several  solutions  have  been  proposed,  they  are 
compared  and  contrasted.  In  this  process  the  query  should  be 
raised,  ''How  satisfactory  is  each  solution  in  the  light  of  the 
criteria  that  were  set  up  when  the  problem  was  analyzed?" 
The  experience  of  the  group  is  brought  to  bear  upon  each  solu- 
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tion  in  an  effort  to  determine  its  value  and  its  limitations. 
Finally,  the  solution  that  seems  most  likely  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  situation  should  be  determined. 

5.  Further  Verification.  Verification  sometimes  con- 
sists of  reviewing  the  evidence  pointing  to  the  solution  agreed 
upon,  to  make  doubly  certain  that  it  is  sound  and  adequate. 
Verification  also  may  involve  considering  the  steps  that  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  put  into  effect  the  decision,  or  plan,  which 
has  been  reached.  Conclusions  arrived  at  in  discussing  sci- 
entific problems  are  often  verified  by  means  of  carefully  con- 
trolled experiments.  If  such  experiments  do  not  verify  the 
conclusion  they  were  conducted  to  demonstrate,  the  conclusion 
is  modified  to  bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  outcome  of  the 
experiments.  Even  though  the  solutions  to  many  social  prob- 
lems cannot  be  verified  with  the  precision  obtainable  in  the 
natural  sciences,  efforts  should  be  made  to  verify  solutions 
in  the  field  of  social  science  with  the  same  care  used  in  con- 
firming findings  by  workers  in  the  natural  sciences. 

Preparing  for  Discussion. — In  preparing  for  group  discus- 
sion, it  is  advisable  to  inform  one's  self  fully  upon  the  topic 
to  be  considered,  for  an  uninformed  group  can  accomplish 
little. 

Unfortunately,  direct  preparation  for  a  particular  discussion 
is  often  impossible.  Yet,  one  can  do  something  every  day  to 
make  indirect  preparation  for  discussion  periods.  In  addi- 
tion to  reading  a  daily  newspaper,  a  weekly  journal  or  two,  and 
a  few  monthly  magazines,  he  can  be  on  the  lookout  for  in- 
formative radio  programs.  He  can  also  read  several  books 
each  year  that  deal  in  a  general  way  with  social,  economic, 
and  political  problems. 

When  circumstances  permit,  careful  specific  preparation 
should  be  made  for  a  discussion.  The  participant  should  re- 
view his  experience  with  the  problem.  While  considering  the 
problem,  he  should  proceed  through  the  five  steps  of  reflective 
thinking.  He  should  read  on  the  subject  and  should  discuss 
the  question  with  his  associates.  Any  conclusions  reached 
should  of  course  be  regarded  as  tentative.    Such  preparation, 
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however,  proves  its  value  when  he  finds  himself  actively  par- 
ticipating in  discussion. 

Participating  in  Discussion — Some  conferences  are  un- 
successful because  some  of  those  present  do  not  understand 
how  to  participate  in  discussion.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to  pause 
and  consider  the  factors  involved.  They  can  be  grouped  under 
three  heads:  (1)  attitudes,  (2)  procedure,  (3)  method  of  par- 
ticipating. 

Attitude.  Those  who  have  learned  the  technique  of  dis- 
cussion know  that  some  modification  of  judgments  is  likely  to 
develop  as  the  conference  proceeds — as  new  evidence  and  other 
interpretations  are  presented.  A  wise  aim  is  not  to  try  to  win 
acceptance  for  one's  own  ideas  by  others  present,  but  rather 
to  help  advance  the  best  solution  or  the  best  instrument  that 
the  members  of  the  group,  working  together,  can  develop.  A 
participant  whose  attitude  during  discussion  is  acceptable  does 
not  resort  to  bitter  or  vindictive  argument.  He  endeavors  to 
manifest  the  spirit  of  scientific  investigation.  He  tries  con- 
stantly to  maintain  a  friendly,  tolerant,  and  cooperative  attitude. 

A  good  idea  may  properly  be  tempered  with  emotion. 
Wholesome  emotion  is  most  valuable  when  it  is  associated  with 
a  carefully  thought-out  idea.  Indeed,  curiosity,  expectancy, 
and  enthusiasm  are  recognized  as  elements  of  superior  discus- 
sion. 

Procedure.  The  procedure  followed  in  discussion  varies 
from  informal  conversation  that  occurs  in  a  small  committee  to 
the  more  formal  and  methodical  procedure  necessary  when  dis- 
cussion follows  a  forum  lecture  before  a  large  audience.  That 
degree  of  formality  should  be  observed  which  best  enables  the 
group  to  accomplish  its  purpose.  In  medium-sized  and  large 
discussion  groups,  those  who  wish  to  speak  should  address  the 
chair,  raise  their  hands,  or  ''get  the  eye"  of  the  chairman. 

The  five  steps  taken  in  purposeful,  reflective  thinking  should 
be  kept  in  mind  and  followed  or  modified  as  the  situation  de- 
mands. As  the  discussion  moves  from  step  to  step,  it  is  the 
duty  of  all  to  contribute,  if  the  size  of  the  group  permits.    Each 
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Speaker  should  seek  to  express  himself  clearly  and  with  appro- 
priate vigor,  giving  facts  and  reasons.  During  the  progress  of 
the  conference,  he  should  try  to  speak  as  often  as  new  ideas 
come  to  him.  He  should  be  careful,  however,  not  to  inter- 
rupt others  or  to  speak  so  often  that  others  do  not  have  equal 
opportunity  to  express  themselves.  The  teacher  who  partici- 
pates well  in  discussion  listens  carefully,  sympathetically,  and 
thoughtfully  to  what  others  say.  He  seeks  to  draw  out  the 
more  inactive  members  of  the  group.  He  encourages  others 
to  explain  fully  their  positions  upon  the  problems  being  con- 
sidered and  the  facts  and  reasons  upon  which  the  positions  are 
based. 

Because  opportunity  must  be  provided  for  reflection,  dis- 
cussion should  not  proceed  too  hastily.  In  other  words,  *'flash- 
in-the-pan"  mental  activity  is  out  of  order.  Often  several 
meetings  of  a  group  are  necessary  before  a  problem  can  be 
considered  adequately. 

Method  of  Participating.  What  is  known  as  the  em- 
pirical method  of  presenting  ideas  may  well  be  used  by  those 
participating  in  discussion.  It  is  the  method  employed  by 
scientists  in  writing  scholarly  papers.  (1)  It  consists  of  set- 
ting forth  a  belief  regarding  a  problem,  as  clearly,  accurately, 
completely,  and  concisely  as  possible.  (2)  The  scientist  then 
explains  why  he  believes  what  he  does  about  the  problem. 
(3)  The  third  step  is  to  tell  how  he  came  to  arrive  at  his  con- 
clusion. The  scientist  presents  the  experiences,  the  research, 
the  findings,  and  the  steps  in  thinking  that  have  led  to  his 
point  of  view,  making  no  effort  to  force  his  conclusion  upon 
others;  rather,  he  invites  others  to  employ  the  same  procedure 
to  see  if  they  will  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 

This  setting  forth  of  a  point  of  view  for  what  it  is  worth, 
without  insisting  that  others  accept  it,  is  much  used  by  those 
who  participate  in  discussion  with  ease  and  effectiveness. 
Those  who  are  experienced  in  discussion  are  inclined  to  intro- 
duce ideas  with  such  remarks  as  these :  "I  am  just  thinking 
out  loud  now,  but  this  idea  may  have  value";  "It  might  be 
well  to  consider  this  point  of  view";  or  "My  experience  in- 
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dines  me  to  believe  that  this  is  the  case."  They  have  learned 
that  it  is  not  advisable  to  indicate  too  pointedly  the  defects  in 
the  beliefs  of  others  or  to  be  too  assertive  in  presenting  their 
own  convictions.  Such  procedures  tend  to  cause  embarrass- 
ment and  arouse  antagonism. 

Suggestions  for  the  Discussion  Leader. — Successful  dis- 
cussion depends  largely  upon  the  leader.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, other  things  being  equal,  every  member  of  a  group  can 
prepare  himself  to  assume  competent  leadership. 

Characteristics  of  an  Efficient  Discussion  Leader. 
The  able  leader  of  discussion  is  cheerful,  enthusiastic,  and  pos- 
sesses a  sense  of  humor ;  he  radiates  friendly  good  will  toward 
all  who  are  present  and  makes  it  clear  that  he  is  keenly  inter- 
ested in  the  topic  being  discussed.  The  successful  leader  does 
not  talk  up  or  down  to  the  other  members  of  the  group.  He  is 
characterized  by  poised,  confident,  straight-from-the-shoulder 
speech.  The  good  leader  is  careful  not  to  do  too  much  talking ; 
he  usually  stays  in  the  background.  Furthermore,  a  competent 
leader  endeavors  to  remain  nonpartisan;  it  is  his  task  to  unify, 
rather  than  to  increase  partisanship.  Since  progress  is  often 
slow,  the  efficient  leader  is  patient.  However,  he  endeavors  to 
keep  time  from  being  wasted  through  undue  repetition  or 
through  spending  more  time  on  any  one  phase  of  a  problem  than 
the  situation  requires. 

A  leader  needs  to  be  well  rested  and  alert,  for  he  must  be  at 
his  best  to  keep  in  mind  what  is  being  said  as  the  conference 
proceeds  and  to  provide  wise  guidance  for  the  discussion. 

Preparing  to  Lead  a  Discussion.  An  efficient  leader 
makes  an  effort  to  inform  himself  more  carefully  than  the  other 
members  of  a  group  are  expected  to  do  upon  the  problem  to 
be  considered.  He  endeavors  to  think  out  a  tentative  solution 
to  the  problem,  and  prepares  a  discussion  outline,  just  as  the 
other  members  of  "the  group  find  it  helpful  to  do.  Before  a 
meeting,  he  imagines  in  detail  how  he  will  proceed  in  moving 
through  each  part  of  the  discussion.  A  leader  needs  to  be  well 
informed  upon  the  topics  to  be  considered  so  that  he  can  intro-v 
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duce  facts  and  other  evidence  which  should  be  brought  up  as 
the  discussion  proceeds  but  which  may  be  overlooked  by  the 
other  members  of  the  group.  Frequently,  however,  a  leader 
is  selected  who  does  not  have  special  knowledge  of  the  problem 
to  be  considered.  Under  such  circumstances,  he  must  be  con- 
tent to  see  that  the  discussion  proceeds  and  that  good  use  is 
made  of  discussion  procedures. 

A  definite  method  of  procedure  for  the  leader,  based  upon 
the  Dewey  analysis  of  reflective  thinking,  has  been  outlined  by 
Harrison  S.  Elliott.  While  this  plan  offers  many  advantages,  the 
method  of  procedure  to  be  followed  will  ultimately  depend  upon 
the  occasion  and  upon  the  nature  of  the  problem  being  con- 
sidered. 

An  Outline  for  a  Group  Thinking  Procedure 

I.  The  Situation  and  Its  Problem 

1.  What  is  the  specific  question  to  be  decided? 

2.  What  factors  in  the  situation  are  important  and  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  decision?    Why? 

II.  What  to  Do? 

1.  Examination  of  possibilities : 

a)  To  meet  the  situation  and  problem  as  outlined,  what 
are  the  possible  courses  of  action  and  the  reason  for 
each? 

b)  What  bonds  seem  to  unite  the  group  and  on  what  is 
there  agreement  as  to  fact  and  opinion? 

c)  What  are  the  chief  differences  : 

(1)  On  matters  of  fact  (as  to  what  is  true)  ? 

(2)  On  matters  of  opinion  or  point  of  view  (as  to  what 
is  desirable)  ? 

2.  Exploration  of  differences  of  fact  and  discussion  of  dif- 
ferences of  point  of  view: 

a)  What  are  the  data  on  differences  as  to  facts? 

b)  What  can  be  said  on  differences  as  to  point  of  view? 

3.  Reaching  a  conclusion: 

What  decision  can  be  reached  which  will  meet  the  situa- 
tion with  its  relevant  factors,  and  what  facts  and  opinions 
are  the  reasons  for  this  decision  ? 
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III.  How  to  Do  It  (ways  and  means)  ? 

1.  What  are  the  ways  and  means  for  putting  the  decision 
into  effect  ?  ^ 

The  Elliott  discussion  plan  was  prepared  not  only  for  use  by 
leaders  but  for  use  by  all  the  members  of  a  discussion  group. 

In  preparing  an  outline  for  a  discussion  period,  a  leader 
should  be  aware  that  discussion  groups  tend  to  fall  into  two 
divisions:  (1)  learning  groups  and  (2)  policy-forming  groups. 
The  learning  groups  gather  to  become  better  informed,  to  have 
their  ideas  on  a  problem  clarified,  refined,  and  enriched.  Con- 
sequently, there  is  less  need,  sometimes  no  need,  for  learning 
groups  to  proceed  toward  solutions  and  conclusions ;  the  goal  is 
rather  fullness  of  understanding. 

Procedure.  The  competent  leader  begins  a  discussion  pe- 
riod with  consideration  of  a  topic  or  with  a  question  in  which 
the  group  is  interested — one  that  will  stimulate  discussion.  A 
concrete  example  may  be  set  forth  by  the  leader  or  someone  else 
in  the  group.  The  leader  may  throw  out  several  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  serve  as  a  starting  point.  The  leader  may- 
ask  members  of  the  group  to  tell  of  their  personal  experience 
with  the  problem,  or  of  some  interesting  things  they  have  read 
about  it.  After  interest  has  been  aroused  and  discussion  has 
become  lively,  the  efficient  leader  guides  the  group  step  by  step 
through  the  outline  that  he  has  prepared,  making  such  changes 
in  his  procedure  plan  as  the  discussion  seems  to  require. 

After  each  step  of  the  discussion  has  been  adequately  con- 
sidered, the  leader  should  review  briefly  the  pertinent  state- 
ments that  have  been  made,  if  this  will  prove  helpful.  Should 
the  leader  wish,  he  need  not  hesitate  to  ask  other  members  of 
the  group  to  assist  in  summarizing.  After  such  summary  has 
been  made  as  seems  advisable,  the  leader  moves  on  to  the  next 
step. 

An  acceptable  leader  seeks  to  keep  the  loquacious  members 
of  the  group  from  talking  too  much.  At  the  same  time,  he  en- 
deavors to  get  the  more  retiring  members  to  do  their  share  of 
the  talking. 

2  Harrison    Sacket    Elliott,    The    Process    of    Group    Thinking    (New    York : 
Association  Press,   1928),  p.  35. 
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The  competent  leader  often  defers  to  the  group.  He  may 
ask,  ''Shall  we  proceed  now  to  the  next  step  in  the  discussion?" 
He  may  say,  ''Those  who  are  in  favor  of  adopting  this  defini- 
tion tentatively,  will  please  raise  their  right  hands,"  or  "If  there 
is  no  objection,  we  shall  consider  this  question  a  little  later  in 
the  discussion."  The  more  democratic  a  leader  can  make  this 
guidance,  the  more  freely  those  present  will  express  themselves. 

A  skilful  leader  frequently  emphasizes  the  ideas  which  a 
group  has  in  common.  He  often  refers  to  the  common  goal,  the 
common  problems,  and  the  common  interests  of  the  group. 
Differences  are  not  emphasized  and  are  introduced  only  when 
necessary  in  order  to  secure  a  well-rounded  discussion  of  a 
problem,  for  a  group  can  work  best  when  it  has  a  strong  sense 
of  solidarity  and  loyalty. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  leader  should  not  fear  or  discourage 
the  expression  of  violent  opinion  and  emotion;  he  should  en- 
deavor to  see,  however,  that  proper  courtesy,  respect,  and  good 
will  are  expressed  in  connection  with  it.  He  should  assume 
that  remarks  which  create  ill  will  are  directed  toward  him,  the 
leader,  and  not  toward  another  participant  in  the  discussion. 
Then  with  poise  and  tact,  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  humor  to  help 
relieve  tension,  the  leader  should  turn  the  group  away  from 
the  emotional  stresses  to  the  facts  upon  which  conclusions  should 
be  based. 

Lack  of  evidence  sometimes  makes  it  necessary  for  a  leader 
to  close  a  policy-determining  conference  after  only  a  tentative 
conclusion  has  been  reached.  Arrival  at  such  a  tentative  con- 
clusion, however,  usually  represents  a  forward  step.  It  hap- 
pens rather  frequently  that  a  policy-determining  conference 
closes  without  coming  to  any  conclusion.  Nevertheless,  if  terms 
have  been  defined,  if  difficulties  have  been  sensed  and  grappled 
with,  if  the  members  of  the  group  have  begun  to  pool  their 
knowledge  and  opinions  regarding  a  troublesome  situation,  or 
if  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  following  meeting,  prog- 
ress has  been  made  and  the  leader  may  feel  that  the  conference 
has  been  a  success. 

Aids  for  the  Discussion  Leader.  A  large  blackboard  is 
often  useful  in  conducting  group  discussion.    If  one  is  not 
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available,  the  leader,  the  secretary,  or  some  other  person  should 
take  notes  on  the  pertinent  facts  and  opinions  which  are  pre- 
sented. When  a  blackboard  is  used,  it  is  well  to  mark  the  mat- 
ters upon  which  all  agree  with  plus  marks  ( +  )  and  the  matters 
upon  which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  with  minus  marks 

The  competent  leader  encourages  social  phases  of  group  ac- 
tivity. He  knows  that,  when  used  judiciously,  refreshments, 
dinners,  games,  sports,  and  recreational  programs  help  to  weld  a 
group  into  an  organization,  the  members  of  which  can  work 
easily,  happily,  and  profitably  together. 

The  Speech  of  Discussion — Before  leaving  this  considera- 
tion of  the  discussion  leader,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  his  use 
of  speech  in  more  detail.  Acceptable  speech  during  discussion 
can  be  suggested  by  describing  the  speech  of  William  H.  Kil- 
patrick,  long  recognized  as  a  skilful  discussion  leader.  Dr. 
Kilpatrick's  speech  during  discussion  was  dignified,  yet  highly 
informal.  Naturally,  it  alternated  with  the  speaking  of  his 
students.  His  speech  was  pleasing,  distinct,  and  vivacious. 
Geniality  and  unfailing  courtesy  tended  to  make  the  man  be- 
loved by  those  in  his  classes.  Modesty  in  presenting  his  own 
position  and  high  regard  for  the  intelligence  and  the  point  of 
view  of  others  were  apparent.  Mental  alertness,  poise,  con- 
fidence, and  occasionally  aggressiveness  and  force  expressed 
with  restraint,  made  students  appreciate  a  personality  that  was 
strong  and  fearless,  as  well  as  sensitive  and  gracious.  He  made 
extensive  use  of  concrete  illustrations  that  were  within  the 
range  of  the  experience  of  his  listeners.  Dr.  Kilpatrick  sought 
ever  to  be  informed,  accurate,  and  open-minded.  He  en- 
deavored to  make  his  speech  simple,  logical,  and  concise.  He 
expressed  his  opinions,  but  he  did  not  try  to  force  them  upon 
his  students,  for  he  wished  the  students  to  draw  conclusions  of 
their  own,  conclusions  reached  through  careful  reasoning  based 
upon  all  the  evidence  at  their  disposal. 

A  few  primary  generalizations  can  be  made  after  this  con- 
sideration of  Dr.  Kilpatrick's  qualities.  Regard  for  the  point 
of  view  of  others,  for  example,  should  be  manifest  by  all  who 
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take  part  in  discussion.  Mental  alertness,  courtesy,  geniality, 
and  tact  should  characterize  everyone  who  participates  in  dis- 
cussion. Accuracy  in  statement  and  care  in  reasoning  should 
likewise  be  exemplified.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  chap- 
ters relating  to  visible  communication,  to  voice,  and  to  diction 
apply  alike  to  the  leader  and  to  those  whom  he  guides.^ 

Types  of  Discussion 

The  preceding  materials  bear  upon  all  forms  of  discussion. 
A  teacher  should  also  know  something  of  the  specific  types  of 
discussion,  and  of  the  occasions  when  each  is  appropriate.  We 
shall  consider  (1)  informal  discussion,  (2)  panel  discussion, 
(3)  the  symposium,  (4)  the  dialogue,  (5)  the  forum  lecture, 
and  (6)  the  forum.  All  but  the  first  of  these  are  often  referred 
to  as  types  of  public  discussion. 

Informal  Discussion — Varying  degrees  of  informality  oc- 
cur when  informal  discussion  is  used.  The  greatest  degree  of 
informality  appears  at  dinner  tables  and  around  fireplaces  when 
people  discuss  problems  of  common  interest.  Less  informality 
is  evident  when  committee  meetings  occur,  conference  groups 
meet,  and  class  discussions  take  place. 

Round  Table  Discussion.  Small  groups,  desiring  the  ad- 
vantages of  informality,  will  find  it  desirable  to  carry  on  their 
discussion  around  a  table,  preferably  a  round  table.  When  a 
table  is  not  available,  excellent  results  are  often  secured  by 
arranging  the  members  of  the  group  in  a  circle.  This  arrange- 
ment enables  all  members  of  the  group  to  see  each  other.  The 
circle  also  helps  to  create  a  sense  of  unity  and  solidarity  that 
is  conducive  to  cooperative  thinking  and  friendly  discussion. 

Panel  Discussion — A  panel  consists  of  a  leader  and  from 
two  to  eight  members  who  are  informed  about  the  problem  to 
be  discussed.  Arranged  in  a  semicircle,  preferably  on  a  plat- 
form facing  the  audience,  they  sit  and  carry  on  a  conversation 


^  John  Mantle  Clapp,  Effective  Talking  in  Conference  (New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1948)  ;  also  Franklyn  S.  Haiman,  Group  Leadership  and  Democratic 
Action  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1951). 
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among  themselves.  The  conversation  follows  an  outline  that 
the  members  of  the  panel  have  previously  agreed  upon.  After 
the  panel  members  have  established  the  agreed  thought  pattern, 
the  chairman  invites  the  members  of  the  audience  to  take  part 
in  the  discussion.  The  characteristics  of  panel  discussion  can 
be  further  clarified  by  describing  such  a  discussion  that  once 
took  place  at  a  speech  convention. 

A  group  of  seven  speech  instructors  who  use  motion  pictures 
in  teaching  was  arranged  on  a  platform  in  a  semicircle  facing 
the  audience,  three  on  each  side  of  the  leader.  The  leader 
opened  the  discussion  with  a  few  introductory  remarks  re- 
garding the  use  of  this  visual  aid  in  teaching.  He  then  intro- 
duced the  members  of  the  panel  to  the  audience.  From  this 
point  on,  the  panel  proceeded  as  a  conversation  engaged  in  by 
its  members  with  the  leader  serving  as  host.  He  was  alert  to 
see  that  all  participants  had  an  opportunity  to  contribute.  He 
also  endeavored  to  see  that  the  pattern  of  reflective  thinking  was 
followed.  Questions  were  raised  and  problems  discussed  which 
related  to  the  use  of  moving  pictures  in  teaching.  When  the 
time  arrived  to  end  the  panel  discussion,  the  chairman  sum- 
marized the  most  valuable  ideas  that  had  been  contributed, 
thanked  the  members  for  their  contributions,  and  opened  the 
discussion  to  participation  by  the  audience.  When  the  time 
allotted  to  this  part  of  the  program  had  been  used,  the  chairman 
summarized  the  entire  discussion  and  dismissed  the  panel. 

The  Symposium — The  symposium  is  a  form  of  discussion 
in  which  from  two  to  five  speakers  under  the  direction  of  a 
chairman  present  speeches  upon  various  phases  of  a  problem. 
The  audience  participates  in  a  question-and-answer  period  that 
follows  the  speeches.  Symposium  speakers  are  selected  because 
they  are  authorities  on  various  phases  of  the  subject  which  they 
discuss.  The  typical  symposium  speech  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes  in  length.  Some  symposia  consist  of  one  session  only; 
others  include  several  sessions,  one  speech  being  given  at  each 
session. 

When  a  symposium  extends  through  several  meetings  of  an 
organization,  the  sessions  should  be  held  no  farther  apart  than 
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is  necessary,  or  interest  in  the  topic  used  may  begin  to  lag.  It 
seems  advisable  to  have  the  same  chairman  serve  at  all  the 
meetings  devoted  to  such  a  symposium,  for  a  single  chairman  is 
best  able  to  provide  continuity  to  the  various  sessions.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  this  type  of  discussion  often  suggest  that 
from  four  to  eight  meetings  (preferably,  nearer  four  than 
eight)  may  be  devoted  to  such  topics  as  ''What  Factors  Con- 
tribute to  Successful  Marriage?"  or  "What  Constitutes  Wise 
Buying?"  A  lecture  by  an  expert  on  a  different  phase  of  the 
subject  should  be  given  at  each  meeting.  Each  lecture  should 
be  followed  by  a  discussion  period.  The  parts  of  an  extended 
symposium  which  consist  of  a  lecture  followed  by  a  discussion 
period  are  forum  lectures.  The  series  of  lectures  should  be 
followed  by  an  extended  discussion  of  the  pattern  of  thinking 
which  the  experts  have  woven. 

The  Dialogue — The  dialogue  is  a  method  of  discussion  in 
which  two  persons  use  the  question-and-answer  method,  for 
the  most  part,  as  they  discuss  a  problem  in  front  of  an  audience. 
At  the  close  of  the  dialogue,  the  audience  participates  by  asking 
questions.  One  person  serves  as  chairman  and  interviewer. 
The  chairman  may  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  replies  that  he 
receives.  In  the  hands  of  an  expert,  and  a  chairman  who  is 
prepared  to  ask  questions  that  the  audience  would  like  to  have 
answered,  the  dialogue  forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
useful  forms  of  discussion.  The  audience  enjoys  seeing  the 
play  of  one  personality  on  the  other  and  noting  the  occasional 
clash  that  occurs. 

An  excellent  dialogue  discussion  occurred  recently  at  a  con- 
vention of  a  state  bar  association.  An  able  attorney  imperson- 
ated a  callow  youth,  just  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  inter- 
viewed an  experienced,  highly  successful  lawyer  on  phases  of 
the  legal  profession  that  a  beginning  lawyer  needs  to  know. 
Carried  on  as  it  was  by  two  capable  attorneys,  the  interview  was 
a  decided  success.  The  audience  participation  also  proved  to  be 
interesting,  lively,  and  helpful. 

The  Forum  Lecture — This  form  of  conference  consists  of 
a  lecture  followed  by  a  discussion  period.    The  method  pro- 
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vides  for  a  chairman,  who  introduces  the  topic,  and  the  speaker, 
who  is  an  authority  on  the  subject  which  he  is  to  discuss.  The 
competent  lecturer  endeavors  to  keep  from  becoming  an  advo- 
cate, for  his  purpose  is  to  give  a  well-rounded,  informative 
talk.  After  the  lecture,  a  question-and-answer  period  follows. 
During  this  period,  members  of  the  audience  may  also  voice 
their  opinions  and  contribute  additional  data  bearing  on  the 
lecture  topic.  Throughout  the  discussion  period,  either  the 
chairman  or  the  lecturer  may  preside.  At  the  close  of  the  dis- 
cussion, the  chairman  makes  a  few  summarizing  comments  and 
closes  the  meeting. 

The  Forum. — We  have  noted  that  panel  discussion,  the 
symposium,  the  dialogue,  and  the  forum  lecture  are  followed  by 
a  discussion  period  known  as  a  forum.  Since  each  of  these 
forms  of  discussion  is  followed  by  a  forum,  it  will  be  well  to 
consider  some  of  the  factors  that  help  to  produce  a  successful 
forum.  These  elements  relate  to  (1)  the  chairman,  (2)  the 
questioners,  and  (3)  those  who  are  questioned. 

The  Chairman.  It  may  be  well  to  note  at  this  point  that 
those  who  guide  informal  discussions  are  usually  referred  to  as 
''leaders,"  and  the  person  who  presides  at  dialogues  and  forum 
lectures  is  designated  as  ''chairman."  During  a  panel  dis- 
cussion the  presiding  officer  serves  as  "leader"  during  the  panel 
and  as  "chairman"  during  the  time  that  audience  participation 
is  taking  place. 

The  chairman  must  first  decide  whether  it  will  be  best  to 
have  the  question-and-answer  period  consist  of  written  or  of 
oral  questions.  The  use  of  written  questions  permits  a  more 
orderly  procedure ;  the  use  of  oral  questions  provides  the  greater 
spontaneity  and  interest.  The  chairman  must  also  decide,  after 
considering  the  temper  of  the  audience,  whether  to  insist  upon 
questions  only,  or  whether  to  encourage  the  members  of  the 
audience  to  make  comments,  to  introduce  additional  facts,  and  to 
make  short  speeches.  If  the  members  of  the  audience  are  to  be 
permitted  to  make  brief  speeches,  their  number  and  length 
must  be  carefully  limited.  Some  experienced  chairmen  devote 
the  first  few  minutes  of  the  forum  period  to  the  answering  of    ^ 
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questions  from  the  audience.  Then  they  invite  members  of  the 
audience  who  wish  to  do  so  to  make  brief  speeches.  The  forum 
period  is  concluded,  as  it  began,  with  a  question  period. 

One  of  the  duties  of  a  chairman  is  to  stimulate  the  audience 
to  ask  questions.  He  can  do  this  by  raising  questions  as  he 
reviews  part  of  the  discussion.  He  can  also  begin  the  question 
period  by  asking  a  question  himself.  The  chairman  can  en- 
courage questioning  by  commenting  favorably  on  appropriate 
questions.  The  question-and-answer  period  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drag.  If  the  audience  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a  ques- 
tioning mood,  a  forum  can  properly  be  closed  after  two  or  three 
questions  have  been  asked.  Even  when  many  persons  wish 
to  take  part,  forum  discussions  ordinarily  prove  most  satis- 
factory to  all  concerned  if  they  are  not  extended  beyond  thirty 
minutes. 

The  chairman  may  close  the  forum  by  summarizing  the  most 
important  ideas  that  have  been  set  forth,  he  may  ask  some  one 
else  to  do  this,  or  he  can  simply  declare  the  meeting  adjourned. 

The  Questioners.  The  purpose  of  a  question  period  is  to 
bring  out  phases  of  the  subject  that  are  important  but  which 
have  not  received  major  attention.  A  question  may  call  for 
additional  evidence  in  support  of  a  statement,  or  for  explanation 
of  some  statement  that  a  speaker  has  made. 

The  questioners  should  refrain  from  starting  an  argument. 
They  should  avoid  a  combative  spirit.  The  questioners'  duty  is 
to  ask  questions  or  to  convey  information  that  will  result  in 
clearer  and  more  complete  understanding  of  the  topic  being 
discussed.  It  is  the  questioners'  privilege  graciously  and  tact- 
fully to  direct  attention  to  important  facets  of  the  subject  that 
have  not  yet  been  considered.  Experienced  questioners  co- 
operate wholeheartedly  with  the  chairman  in  helping  him  carry 
out  the  procedure  that  he  wishes  to  employ  during  the  discussion 
period. 

Those  Being  Questioned.  Questions  should  usually  be 
directed  to  the  chairman,  who  then  repeats  the  question  dis- 
tinctly and  loudly  enough  so  that  all  who  are  present  can  hear 
it.    Following  this,  if  a  forum  lecture  has  taken  place,  the  chair- 
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man  requests  the  lecturer  to  answer  the  question.  If  a  panel  or 
a  symposium  has  taken  place,  the  chairman  asks  the  member 
of  the  panel  or  the  symposium  speaker  to  whose  remarks  the 
question  relates,  to  answer  it.  If  a  dialogue  has  taken  place,  the 
chairman  may  answer  a  question,  or  ask  the  person  whom  he 
has  interviewed  to  answer  it.  A  less  formal  method  is  for  a 
questioner  to  address  the  chairman,  then  turn  to  the  panel  mem- 
ber, symposium  speaker,  or  person  who  has  been  interviewed, 
and  ask  him  the  question  directly. 

Those  being  questioned  must  listen  carefully  so  that  they  can 
fully  grasp  the  questions  asked.  If  they  do  not  hear  all  of  a 
question,  they  should  ask  the  questioner  to  repeat  it.  Having 
heard  the  question,  the  one  who  is  to  answer  it  should  repeat 
it  loudly  and  distinctly  enough  so  that  all  present  can  hear  it, 
if  the  chairman  has  not  already  done  so.  The  person  being 
questioned  should  reply  directly  and  briefly  in  a  friendly  man- 
ner. The  speaker's  replies  should  compliment  the  questioner,  if 
possible,  so  that  others  will  be  encouraged  to  ask  questions. 

There  are  sometimes  those  present  who,  unintentionally  or 
purposely,  ask  impertinent  questions.  On  such  occasions  the 
speaker  should  refuse  to  become  indignant.  He  should  intro- 
duce a  bit  of  humor  if  he  can,  or  by  some  other  procedure  he 
should  frame  a  diplomatic  reply  without  embarrassing  the 
questioner. 

The  Educator's  Use  of  Discussion 

Discussion  in  Teaching. — Discussion  is  now  being  given 
increased  attention  in  teaching  from  the  first  grade  to  the  gradu- 
ate school.  In  the  lower  grades,  informal  discussion  naturally 
follows  stories  that  have  been  read  or  told.  It  follows  field 
trips;  it  accompanies  the  study  of  pictures  and  of  literature. 
It  precedes,  intersperses,  and  follows  many  other  class  ac- 
tivities. In  the  upper  grades  and  in  the  high  school,  discussion 
is  used  in  the  teaching  of  practically  every  subject. 

Discussion  should  frequently  be  employed  as  an  introduction 
to  help  students  recall  what  they  already  know  about  a  topic 
to  be  studied.    Discussion  may  be  used  also  in  relating  new  sub- 
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ject  matter  to  the  students'  interests,  environment,  and  prob- 
lems. The  method  should  sometimes  be  employed  in  the  same 
way  that  the  oral  quiz  and  written  lesson  are,  that  is,  as  a 
means  of  checking  preparation  and  understanding  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils.  Class  discussion  proves  attractive  and  valuable  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  the  most  democratic  forms  of  teaching. 
Discussion  also  stimulates  the  pupils'  command  of  language, 
for  this  power  like  many  others  grows  through  use.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that,  since  subject  matter  has  not  been 
properly  mastered  until  expression  takes  place,  class  discussion 
provides  a  valuable  means  for  oral  expression.  Perhaps  most 
important  is  the  fact  that  properly  conducted  discussion  gives 
students  valuable  training  in  reflective  thinking. 

The  nature  and  amount  of  discussion  to  be  used  in  a  given 
situation  depends,  of  course,  upon  the  type  of  school  work 
being  done.  The  various  uses  to  which  classroom  discussion  can 
be  put  have  been  well  stated  by  Dr.  R.  H.  Simpson  in  the  out- 
line that  follows : 

Classroom  Discussion 

A.  Discussion  purposes  in  which  the  development  of  the  individual 
is  a  primary  concern : 

1.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  developing  social  attitudes 
and  the  ability  to  adjust  to  others  in  mutually  enriching 
ways. 

2.  To  provide  an  opportunity  for  developing  new  interests 
by  extending  the  frontiers  of  materials  and  activities 
which  the  individual  has  considered. 

3.  To  broaden  and  deepen  knowledge  in  fields  in  which  the 
individual  already  has  considerable  information. 

4.  To  give  a  recreative,  satisfying  social  experience. 

5.  To  develop  objectivity  and  tolerance,  overcome  misunder- 
standing, and  conquer  prejudice. 

6.  To  promote  a  critical  attitude  with  respect  to  all  points 
of  view,  particularly  one's  own. 

7.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  experiencing  the  pleasure  of 
intellectual  struggle. 

8.  To  have  tested  in  the  crucible  of  the  thinking  of  others 
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the  opinions  which  one  holds.  Will  they  stand  the  acid 
test  of  passing  through  the  minds  of  one's  peers  ? 
9.  To  give  practice  in  acquiring  the  technique  of  keeping 
the  intellect  rather  than  the  emotions  in  the  ascendency 
during  the  give  and  take,  the  agreement  and  disagreement 
of  discussion. 
10.  To  aid  in  the  crystallization  of  individual  ideas. 

B.  Discussion  purposes  which  are  primarily  therapeutic: 

1.  To  give  an  opportunity  for  mental  catharsis  through 
talking  certain  tensions  out. 

2.  To  get  help  on  certain  personal  problems  by  exposing 
them  to  the  more  objective  points  of  view  of  others. 

C.  Discussion  purposes  in  which  the  group  gain  is  of  primary 
concern : 

1.  To  learn  the  process  of  "collective  thought"  so  that  the 
group  activity  may  lead  to  better  group  results. 

2.  To  gain  group  approval  of  a  particular  plan  or  project 
which  is  designed  to  aid  discussion  groups  or  other  groups. 

3.  To  achieve  the  product  of  ''creative  group  thinking." 

4.  To  select  from  a  number  of  alternate  plans  or  solutions 
which  have  been  presented  that  plan  or  solution  which 
the  group  will  recommend  as  being  most  suitable  to  it. 

D.  Discussion  purposes  which  involve  much  competition: 

1.  To  negotiate  to  obtain  the  most  for  the  group  that  is  be- 
ing represented. 

2.  To  win  approval  of  audience  for  ideas  presented.* 

Discussion  in  Teachers'  Meetings. — Discussion  lends  itself 
well  to  use  in  teachers'  meetings.  Those  who  wish  to  turn  to  a 
well-rounded  treatment  of  such  meetings  and  of  the  place  that 
discussion  should  have  in  them,  should  read  chapter  xxv  in 
Cubberley's  The  Principal  and  His  School.  Entitled  ''Making 
Teachers'  Meetings  Profitable,"  the  chapter  concludes  with  the 
following  summary. 

1.  Avoid  trying  to  do  too  much  in  any  one  meeting  or  series  of 
meetings.    Take  time  to  follow  up  a  good  lead  that  teachers  are 


4  R.  H.   Simpson,   "The  18   Major   Purposes  of   Classroom   Discussion,"    The 
Clearing  House,  XIV  (September,  1939),  25-26. 
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interested  in,  even  if  the  program  you  had  formed  for  the  term 
or  year  may  not  be  covered.  Much  of  v^^hat  you  planned  to  do 
may  well  go  over  to  next  year. 

2.  Do  not  try  to  do  all  the  work  alone.  Ask  different  teachers 
to  take  part.  Organize  working  committees.  Recognize  that  your 
interest  in  a  subject  has  come  largely  from  your  study  of  it,  and 
that  the  teachers  are  likely  to  become  interested  in  proportion 
as  you  relate  the  topic  to  their  daily  work  and  get  them  to  think- 
ing and  working  on  it. 

3.  Try  to  get  all  the  teachers,  as  far  as  possible,  into  the  dis- 
cussion, by  asking  questions  of  them  if  they  do  not  enter  it  volun- 
tarily. 

4.  Keep  the  meeting  as  informal  as  conditions  will  permit,  but 
be  able  to  hold  everyone  to  the  question  so  that  the  meeting  will 
move  along.  A  rapid  fire  of  questions  in  which  many  take  part 
is  far  better  than  longer  talks  by  any  one. 

5.  Keep  the  questioning  and  discussion  constructive.  Do  not 
illustrate  the  point  by  mentioning  some  wrong  practice  you  have 
seen  in  the  rooms.  On  the  contrary,  frequently  take  occasion  to 
illustrate  with  good  things  you  have  seen  your  teachers  do. 

6.  If  a  professional  book  is  used  as  a  basis  for  the  discussion, 
use  teachers  to  present  the  work  of  the  day,  and  small  groups  of 
teachers  to  plan  the  discussion.  Keep  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground yourself,  so  as  to  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  teachers 
in  the  book. 

7.  Do  not  hold  the  meetings  too  long.  The  teachers  get  tired, 
and  they  are  not  as  interested  in  them  as  you  ought  to  be.  Keep 
the  meeting  moving,  and  leave  the  discussion  at  a  point  where 
the  teachers  are  eager  for  more. 

8.  If  a  demonstration  lesson  is  to  be  given,  know  in  advance 
exactly  what  is  to  be  taught  and  the  outlines  of  the  lesson  plan, 
that  you  may  be  prepared  to  handle  the  discussion  and  keep  it  go- 
ing well. 

9.  Permit  interruptions  by  questions  and  illustrative  contribu- 
tions, as  this  is  a  good  sign  of  teacher  activity. 

10.  While  in  general  expecting  all  teachers  to  be  present,  do 
not  wait  for  tardy  ones,  and  be  perfectly  willing  to  excuse  a 
teacher  without  requiring  her  to  tell  you  why. 

11.  Keep  the  meeting  balanced  and  well  timed.  Do  not  use 
over  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  ordinarily,  for  presentation  of  the 
topic  of  the  day.    Keep  half  an  hour  for  general  discussion,  and 
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be  prepared  with  enough  good  questions  and  applications  to  make 
the  discussion  active  and  pertinent. 

12.  That  the  meeting  may  be  brought  to  a  proper  conclusion, 
always  save  a  few  minutes  to  sum  up  the  points,  pro  and  con, 
that  have  been  brought  out,  suggest  a  few  applications  and 
further  questions,  and  summarize  the  discussion.  This  leaves 
the  teachers  with  a  consciousness  that  something  has  come  out 
of  the  meeting,  that  it  was  worth  while,  and  that  the  principal  had 
a  real  purpose  in  holding  it. 

13.  At  the  close  of  the  meeting,  announce  the  topic  for  the 
next  meeting,  and  the  leaders  for  the  day.  This  is  good  psy- 
chology, as  it  awakens  interest  and  stimulates  thinking. 

14.  Keep  the  meetings  largely  for  yourself  and  your  teachers, 
and  ordinarily  do  not  bring  in  outside  persons  to  talk  to  the 
teachers.  Teachers  hear  far  too  many  lectures,  and  think  in 
groups  far  too  little.  If  teachers  from  other  schools  want  to 
come,  that  is  a  different  matter.® 

Variety  and  increased  interest  in  teachers'  meetings  can  be 
secured  by  the  use  of  the  panel,  the  symposium,  the  dialogue, 
and  the  forum  lecture.  Indeed,  the  entire  first  part  of  this  chap- 
ter should  be  applied  as  the  occasion  requires  in  teachers*  meet- 
ings as  well  as  in  other  discussion  groups. 

Discussion  in  Relations  with  School  Boards. — In  order  to 
carry  on  discussion  satisfactorily  with  members  of  boards  of 
education,  school  administrators  must  command  their  respect 
and  good  will.  Board  members  are  inclined  to  think  highly  of 
school  employees  who  respect  and  like  them.  School  executives 
soon  become  aware,  however,  that  members  of  school  boards 
are  typical  human  beings,  possessing  their  share  of  defects. 
Nevertheless,  the  wise  executive  looks  for  the  pleasing  qualities 
possessed  by  the  members  of  his  board  of  education.  He  de- 
velops an  appreciation  of  and  high  regard  for  each  of  these 
men  and  women.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does  not  thrust  him- 
self upon  such  members,  nor  allow  himself  to  become  a  too  close 
friend  socially.  Intimate  social  friendships  can  end  disastrously, 
and  such  breaks  have  a  bad  effect  upon  professional  relation- 
ships. 

5  Ell  wood  P.  Cubberley,   The  Principal  and  His  School   (Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Co.,  1923),  pp.  526-28. 
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Prudent  educators  prepare  carefully  beforehand  a  mass  of 
evidence  bearing  upon  the  problems  that  they  expect  to  discuss 
at  a  board  meeting.  Many  a  school  man's  suggestions  have 
been  ignored  or  turned  down  by  a  school  board  because  the  solu- 
tions were  composed  of  unsupported  assertions.  It  is  best  to 
use,  when  possible,  illustrations  that  are  taken  in  large  measure 
from  the  activities  in  which  the  school  board  members  are  en- 
gaged. They  can  understand  best  the  needs  of  the  school  when 
these  are  related  closely  to  their  own  knowledge,  interests,  emo- 
tions, and  ideals.  Careful  use  should  be  made  of  the  five  steps 
taken  in  reflective  thinking,  lest  an  attempt  be  made  to  hurry 
a  decision  and  thus  arrive  at  a  conclusion  less  satisfactory  than 
the  one  desired.  When  competent  educators  fail  to  secure  what 
they  wish  at  board  meetings,  they  do  not  become  upset.  They 
do  not  grow  discouraged  or  disgruntled,  or  harbor  ill  will. 
Poise  and  optimism  are  maintained  at  all  costs.  The  good  will 
of  the  members  of  the  board  is  kept,  if  possible,  no  matter  what 
else  happens.  For  that  reason,  efficient  school  executives  present 
matters  before  the  board  solely  upon  the  basis  of  the  merit  of 
the  plans  set  forth.  Personalities  are  kept  in  the  background. 
Suggestions  are  so  qualified,  as  they  are  set  forth,  that  they  can 
be  voted  down  without  embarrassment  either  to  the  board  or 
to  the  executive  who  presented  them. 

Discussion   in   Parent-Teacher  Association   Meetings. — 

Since  Parent-Teacher  Association  activities  are  recognized  as 
unusually  democratic,  they  provide,  as  one  would  expect,  for 
much  group  discussion.  It  appears  in  local  meetings,  in  study 
groups,  and  in  committee  work.  The  Handbook  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  contains  a  set  of  suggestions 
for  leaders  and  other  members.  These  suggestions  have  been 
inserted  because  they  present  guiding  principles  helpful  not  only 
in  Parent-Teacher  Association  work  but  wherever  discussion 
takes  place. 

Leadership 

The  Parent-Teacher  Association  requires  leadership.    It  needs 
men  and  women  who  are  well  informed  about  the  movement,  its 
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social  and  educational  significance,  and  its  unlimited  possibilities 
for  development. 

Leaders  are  developed  through  opportunities  to  exercise  initia- 
tive, to  assume  responsibility,  and  to  profit  by  mistakes.  With 
such  leaders  an  organization  may  rise  above  destructive  criticism 
and  mere  personalities,  into  the  atmosphere  of  mutual  helpfulness. 
Leaders  are  sometimes  born,  but  are  more  often  made ;  sometimes 
they  are  endowed  with  unusual  gifts ;  more  often  they  are  aver- 
age people  with  vision,  purpose,  earnestness,  enthusiasm,  deter- 
mination, and  the  ability  and  willingness  to  work. 

A  Good  Leader 

— ^learns  to  see  large  things  large  and  small  things  small;  is 
democratic,  open  minded,  kindly,  and  able  to  understand  the 
other  person's  viewpoint ; 

— sees  the  local,  state,  and  national  work  in  their  true  relation- 
ship of  interdependence; 

— accepts  difficulties  as  a  challenge  to  straight  thinking  and  wise 
planning,  knowing  that  there  is  always  a  way  to  accomplish 
whatever  is  right; 

— delegates  responsibility,  and  develops  an  efficient  membership, 
instead  of  assuming  personally  too  large  a  proportion  of  the 
work,  and  thereby  becoming  harassed,  worried,  and  overworked ; 

—discovers  initiative,  experiences,  special  interest  and  ability 
among  the  members  and  plans  to  utilize  those  qualities  in  the 
work  of  the  Association; 

— appreciates  all  contributions  to  the  work  of  the  organization 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  given,  whether  offered  by  the  most 
inexperienced  or  the  most  efficient  member ; 

— welcomes  honest  criticism,  and  is  grateful  for  all  constructive 
help; 

— cheerfully  and  frankly  acknowledges  mistakes,  and,  undismayed, 
sets  about  remedying  them; 

— ^keeps  self  in  the  background;  values  system,  careful  prepara- 
tion, orderly  procedure,  and  team  work,  and  last  but  by  no  means 
least,  retains  a  sense  of  humor. 
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The  Members 

Each  individual  member  has  his  part  to  play  in  the  success  of 
any  organization  in  which  he  accepts  membership.  If  a  member 
attends  the  meetings  with  the  attitude  of  an  outsider,  taking  no 
part  in  the  discussions  or  the  activities,  making  critical  comment 
on  what  **they"  are  doing  or  not  doing,  he  is  largely  to  blame 
for  any  inefficiencies  of  the  organization. 

A  Good  Member 

— comes  to  order  at  once  when  the  president  opens  the  meeting; 
gives  careful  attention  throughout  the  business  meeting  and  pro- 
gram ;  rises  to  address  the  chair,  and  waits  to  be  recognized  before 
speaking  from  the  floor ; 

— avoids  personalities  in  discussion ; 

— votes  on  every  question,  realizing  that  his  failure  to  vote  con- 
tributes to  the  passage  or  defeat  of  the  motion  as  definitely  as  if 
he  had  voted; 

— remains  seated  until  the  president  has  declared  the  meeting 
adjourned;  attends  the  meetings  regularly;  shows  loyalty  to  the 
duly  elected  officers,  whether  these  officers  were  his  choice  or 
not; 

— limits  his  remarks  to  his  rightful  share  of  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  and  does  not  infringe  on  the  rights  of  other  members 
by  talking  too  much; 

— observes  the  rules  of  courtesy  and  good  breeding  which  should 
prevail  in  every  assembly;  feels  a  personal  responsibility  to  con- 
tribute his  part  toward  the  success  of  the  Association; 

— accepts  responsibility  thoughtfully  and  discharges  faithfully  the 
duties  he  assumes.^ 

The  publications  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers  contain  so  much  valuable  information  regarding  the 
nature  of  Parent-Teacher  Association  work  and  the  methods 
which  may  be  used  in  carrying  it  on  successfully  that  teachers 
find  it  worth  while  to  write  for  information  regarding  the  pub- 
lications of   the   organization   and   to   secure   some   of   them. 

^Handbook  (Washington,  D.  C:  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers, 
1927),  pp.  45-46. 
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Familiarity  with  the  contents  of  the  magazine  National  Parent- 
Teacher  and  with  the  pamphlets  ^  and  books  ^  published  by  the 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  will  help  a  teacher 
decidedly  when  participating  in  discussion  during  the  progress 
of  Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings. 


"fc>' 


PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Listen  carefully  the  next  time  you  hear  discussion  taking  place 
at  a  meeting  you  are  attending,  or  on  a  radio  program  such  as  ''The 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air."  After  the  discussion  is  over,  try  to 
evaluate  the  steps  taken,  the  conclusions  reached,  the  attitudes  ex- 
pressed, and  the  skill  in  carrying  on  discussion  manifested  by  the 
chairman  and  the  other  participants. 

2.  Several  class  periods  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  discussion. 
It  will  probably  be  best  to  employ  a  different  type  of  discussion  on 
each  occasion.    Among  topics  that  may  be  used  are  : 

1.  How  Can  Elementary  (or  Secondary)  Education  Be  Im- 
proved ? 

2.  How  Can  the  States  Aid  in  the  Effective  Control  of  Crime  ? 

3.  How  Can  the  Federal  Government  Improve  Its  Program 
for  the  Conservation  of  Natural  Resources? 

4.  How  Can  Vocational  Guidance  Best  Be  Provided  in  the 
Public  Schools? 

5.  Is  Custom  a  Safe  Guide  to  Follow? 

6.  Is  Lobbying  a  Menace? 

7.  What  Is  Worthy  Use  of  Leisure  Time? 

8.  Are  "Progressive"  Educational  Methods  Superior  to  Con- 
servative Educational  Methods? 

9.  What  Are  the  Characteristics  of  a  Good  Citizen? 

10.  What  Intellectual  and  Emotional   Characteristics   Should 
Be  Possessed  by  the  Citizens  of  a  World  State  ? 

11.  What  Is  Meant  by  Freedom  of  Speech? 

12.  What  Should  Be  the  Place  of  Athletics  in  a  Well-Or- 
ganized College? 


■^  Study- Discussion  Group  Techniques  for  Parent  Education  Leaders  (rev.  ed. ; 
Chicago:  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1950). 

^Parent-Teacher  Manual  (Chicago:  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teach- 
ers, 1950)  ;  Harry  and  Bonaro  Overstreet,  Where  Children  Come  First  (Chicago: 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  1949). 


Chapter  12 
PARLIAMENTARY  PROCEDURE 

Class  organizations,  societies,  and  clubs  are  so  numerous  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  that  most  teachers  find  them- 
selves in  need  of  a  working  knowledge  of  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure in  order  to  answer  the  questions  about  parliamentary 
law  which  are  asked  by  students/  Then,  too,  teachers  will  in- 
crease their  own  self-assurance  and  influence  if  they  know  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  practice  when  they  take  part  in  the 
business  meetings  of  the  various  professional  and  community 
organizations  to  which  they  belong.^ 

In  turning  to  a  study  of  parliamentary  law,  one  may  well  re- 
member that  rules  of  order  are  based  upon  common  sense,  and 
that  their  purpose  is  not  to  hinder  but  to  aid  in  the  transaction 
of  business. 

Philosophy  Underlying  Parliamentary  Procedure 

Parliamentary  procedure  should  be  of  special  interest  to  a 
teacher  because  it  represents  the  application  of  the  democratic 
way  of  life  to  the  conduct  of  meetings.  In  fact,  a  well-developed 
philosophy  underlies  the  use  of  parliamentary  law.  This  phi- 
losophy has  been  stated  by  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray  in  the  follow- 
ing paragraphs : 

The  parliamentary  form  of  group  self-control  is  established  on 
the  principle  that  any  group  has  the  right  as  a  whole  to  deter- 
mine its  course  of  action ;  that  in  its  internal  affairs  It  is  respon- 


1  The  principles  of  parliamentary  procedure  set  forth  in  this  chapter  are  those 
contained  in  Henry  M.  Robert,  Rules  of  Order  (Seventy-fifth  Anniversary  edition) 
(Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  &  Co.,  1951). 

2  Gladys  L.  Borchers  and  Claude  M.  Wise,  Modern  Speech  (New  York:  Har- 
court,  Brace  &  Co.,  1947),  chap,  xv ;  and  William  P.  Sandford  and  Willard  H. 
Yeager,  Principles  of  Effective  Speaking  (5th  ed.)  (New  York:  The  Ronald 
Press  C^o.,  1950),  chap.  xix. 
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sible  to  no  one  outside  the  group ;  that  it  may  choose  without 
coercion  those  of  its  members  who  are  to  carry  out  that  course 
of  action ;  that  in  arriving  at  a  consensus  as  to  what  that  action 
shall  be,  it  has  the  right  of  a  free  and  open  discussion  in  which 
every  member  may  participate  on  an  equal  basis ;  and  that  in 
case  of  dissatisfaction  with  its  leaders  it  may,  through  orderly 
procedure,  replace  them  with  others  who  will  execute  the  group 
will,  .  .  . 

Membership  in  a  society  functioning  under  these  principles 
entails  both  privileges  and  responsibilities ;  it  also  confers  upon 
the  individual  certain  benefits,  tangible  and  intangible.  It  con- 
fers upon  him  the  priceless  right  to  exchange  opinions  and 
points  of  view  with  his  fellows;  perhaps  still  more  the  right  to 
advance  his  own  ideas,  with  the  attendant  requirement  that  if  his 
ideas  are  to  be  acceptable,  they  must  be  clarified  first  in  his  own 
thinking  and  then  expressed  in  specific  terms.  It  gives  him  the 
right  to  propose  action  and  to  exert  his  utmost  efforts  to  secure 
its  adoption  by  the  group.  It  gives  him  the  right  to  oppose  with 
all  the  vigor  at  his  command  such  proposals  as  seem  to  him  in- 
advisable or  dangerous — and  in  his  opposition  he  may  be  assured 
of  complete  impunity.  Even  his  leaders,  those  whom  he  himself 
has  helped  to  choose,  are  not  immune  from  criticism,  should  he 
disagree  with  their  methods  of  carrying  out  the  group  will.  .  .  . 

But  membership  is  not  only  a  matter  of  gaining  privileges ; 
it  involves  responsibilities  as  well.  Many  of  these  grow  directly 
out  of  the  rights  that  have  been  conferred.  Not  only  has  the 
member,  for  example,  the  privilege  of  free  participation  in  group 
deliberations;  such  participation  is  not  one  whit  less  a  duty,  a 
responsibility.  If  one  is  to  have  any  value  to  a  group,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  that  group,  he  owes  to  it  the  full  expression  of  his  knowl- 
edge, his  opinions,  his  peculiar  skills,  his  attitudes.  The  failure 
of  parliamentary  procedure  to  work  can  often  be  traced  directly 
to  the  non-participation  of  some  of  its  potentially  most  influential 
members. 

Membership  in  an  organization  involves  the  further  obliga- 
tion of  accepting,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  the  decisions  of  that 
group  as  binding  upon  his  own  actions.  Unanimity  is  seldom 
reached  in  our  deliberations,  when  everyone  is  mindful  of  his 
privileges  and  responsibilities  with  respect  to  participation.  Hon- 
est differences  of  opinion  arise;  not  even  the  same  set  of  facts 
is  necessarily  interpreted  alike  by  two  or  more  persons.    Further- 
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more,  the  impelling  motives  which  govern  our  actions  may  at  one 
time  be  of  different  strengths  for  different  individuals.  Full 
agreement  is  rarely  achieved.  But  when  a  group  has,  through 
open  discussion  in  which  every  member  has  had  the  opportunity 
to  take  part,  arrived  at  a  consensus,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  so 
that  some  course  of  action  may  be  taken,  it  is  a  thorough  lack  of 
appreciation  of  the  philosophy  of  parliamentary  governments  that 
will  impel  a  member  or  a  minority  group  to  attempt  to  under- 
mine the  effect  of  that  decision  or  even,  as  occasionally  happens, 
to  disrupt  the  organization  itself. 

This  point  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  protest,  or  of  at- 
tempting to  persuade  the  group  to  rescind  its  action ;  such  a  pro- 
test constitutes  one  of  the  "inalienable  rights"  inherent  in  mem- 
bership. But  it  does  argue  that  so  long  as  one  is  a  member, 
he  is  under  obligation  to  be  governed  in  his  relations  with  that 
group  by  the  decisions  arrived  at  through  orderly  procedures.^ 

Thus  we  see  that  helping  children  to  practice  democratic 
living  in  school  organizations  through  the  use  of  parliamentary 
procedure  becomes  an  important  part  of  a  teacher's  duties. 
Furthermore,  skill  in  the  use  of  parliamentary  procedure  helps 
the  teacher  practice  the  American  way  of  life  more  fully.* 

Steps  Taken  in  Passing  a  Motion 

Our  desire  to  know  more  about  parliamentary  law  usually 
begins  when  we  wish  to  secure  the  passage  of  a  motion  during 
a  business  meeting.  It  seems  advisable,  therefore,  to  begin  the 
detailed  discussion  of  parliamentary  procedure  at  this  point. 
Eleven  steps  are  taken  in  passing  a  main  or  principal  motion,  as 
the  motion  used  in  introducing  business  in  an  assembly  is  called. 
The  steps  are  as  follows : 

1.  A  member  rises  and  addresses  the  chair. 
Mr.  A:  ''Mr.  (or  Madam)  Chairman." 


^  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray,  "A  Philosophy  of  Parliamentary  Law,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  XXVII   (October,  1941),  439-41. 

*  O.  Garfield  Jones,  Senior  Manual  for  Group  Leadership  (rev.  ed.)  (New  York  : 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1949),  pp.  3—5;  Alice  F.  Sturgis,  Sturgis  Standard 
Code  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  (New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc., 
1950),  chap,  i;  and  Wilbur  E.  Gilman,  Bower  Aly,  and  Loren  D.  Reid,  The 
Fundamentals  of  Speaking  (New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1951),  chap,  xxvii. 
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2.  He  is  recognized  by  the  chair. 
Chairman:  "Mr.  A." 

3.  The  member  presents  the  motion. 

Mr.  A:  **I  move  that  our  club  contribute  five  dollars  to 
the  Community  Chest." 

4.  Another  member  seconds  the  motion. 
Mr.  B :  'T  second  the  motion." 

5.  The  chairman  states  the  motion. 

Chairman :  ''It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  our  club 
contribute  five  dollars  to  the  Community  Chest." 

6.  The  chairman  calls  for  debate. 

Chairman  :  "We  are  now  ready  for  debate  on  the  question." 

7.  Debate  pro  and  con  takes  place.  Each  person  wishing  to 
speak  should  address  the  chair  and  be  recognized  by  the 
chairman  before  he  participates  in  the  debate. 

8.  When  debate  appears  to  have  closed,  the  chairman  makes 
certain  that  this  is  the  case. 

Chairman:  "Are  you  ready  for  the  question?" 

9.  If  no  one  indicates  that  he  wishes  to  speak,  the  chairman 
restates  ("puts")  the  motion. 

Chairman :  "The  motion  before  the  house  is  that  our  club 
contribute  five  dollars  to  the  Community  Chest." 

10.  The  chairman  calls  for  a  vote  on  the  motion. 
Chairman :  "Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  say 
'Aye.'    Those  opposed  say  'No.'  " 

11.  The  chairman  announces  the  result  of  the  vote. 
Chairman:  "The  motion  is  carried."    (Or,  "The  motion 
is  lost") 

Additional  details  relating  to  the  passing  of  motions  will 
be  introduced  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
chapter. 

Use  of  Motions 

Organizations  conduct  much  of  their  business  by  means  of 
motions.  Almost  always,  a  new  subject  is  brought  up  in  the 
form  of  a  motion.  Although  it  is  not  the  custom  to  make  mo- 
tions in  receiving  reports  of  committees  or  written  communica- 
tions, a  resolution  to  hear  them  should  be  used  if  any  member  ' 
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objects  to  having  them  presented.    Motions  have  been  divided 
into  four  groups : 

1.  Main  or  principal  motions 

2.  Subsidiary  motions 

3.  Privileged  motions 

4.  Incidental  motions 

Main  Motions. — There  are  two  varieties  of  main  motions — 
original  and  incidental. 

Original  Main  Motions.  Original  main  motions  present 
a  new  project  to  a  group,  as  when  a  member  rises  and,  after 
having  been  recognized  by  the  chair,  says,  'T  move  that  we  send 
three  delegates  to  the  state  convention."  When  the  phraseology 
of  an  original  main  motion  is  difficult  to  keep  in  mind,  it  should 
be  written  out  and  handed  to  the  chairman. 

EXERCISES 

With  students  taking  turns  serving  as  chairman,  let  the  class 
carry  out  the  eleven  steps  in  passing  a  motion,  using  at  least  three 
original  main  motions.  The  group  may  imagine  itself  to  be  a  mock 
Student  Council  in  a  school  of  education.  Among  motions  which 
may  be  used  are : 

L  I  move  that  the  Student  Council  give  an  assembly  program. 

2.  I  move  that  the  Council  take  charge  of  the  candy  machines 
on  the  campus. 

3.  I  move  that  the  Council  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  honor 
system  of  examinations. 

4.  I  move  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  arrange  for  sing- 
ing as  well  as  cheering  at  athletic  games. 

5.  I  move  that  the  delegates  attending  the  State  Convention 
be  instructed  to  invite  the  next  convention  of  college  student 
councils  to  meet  on  this  campus. 

Incidental  Main  Motions.  Incidental  main  motions  do 
not  present  new  projects  but  deal  in  some  way  with  the  work  of 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  society  or  with  its  past  or  future 
action.    Among  them  are  the  following : 
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1.  Accept  a  report. 

2.  Adopt  a  report. 

3.  Adjourn  (when  there  is  no  other  business  before  the  house) . 

4.  Appoint  the  time  and  place  for  the  next  meeting  (if  intro- 
duced when  there  is  no  other  business  before  the  house). 

5.  Amend  the  constitution,  bylaws,  or  standing  rules  already 
adopted. 

6.  Ratify  action. 

7.  Repeal  action. 

After  a  committee  chairman  has  presented  a  report  of  work 
done  by  the  committee,  one  of  two  steps  may  be  taken :  ( 1 ) 
Someone  may  rise  and  say,  ''Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  the 
report  be  accepted."  (2)  Or  the  committee  chairman  himself 
may  say,  "I  move  the  adoption  of  this  report." 

A  motion  to  adopt  is  preferable,  however,  when  a  committee 
presents  a  constitution  for  adoption,  or  presents  a  set  of  resolu- 
tions, or  makes  recommendations  regarding  assembly  action. 
A  motion  to  adopt  a  report  should  always  be  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  that  prepared  the  report. 

When  a  committee  with  power  to  act  has  carried  out  a  project 
of  some  importance  for  an  assembly,  immediately  following  the 
committee  report  someone  may  move  that  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee be  ratified. 

Motions  to  repeal  action  may  be  made  and  passed  at  any  time 
by  two-thirds  vote,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  whole  assembly, 
or  by  a  majority  vote  of  those  present  provided  notice  of  the 
intention  to  move  a  repeal  was  made  at  a  previous  meeting  or  in 
the  call  for  the  meeting. 

Subsidiary  Motions. — The  following  motions  are  called 
subsidiary  or  secondary  and  are  used  in  disposing  of  principal 
or  main  motions,  in  modifying  them,  and  in  cutting  off  debate. 

1.  Lay  on  the  table. 

2.  Previous  question. 

3.  Limit,  or  extend  the  limits,  of  debate. 

4.  Postpone  to  a  definite  time. 

5.  Refer  to  a  committee. 

6.  Amend. 

7.  Postpone  indefinitely. 
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Lay  on  the  Table.  If,  while  considering  a  motion,  an 
assembly  has  more  urgent  business  to  attend  to,  if  it  does  not 
have  the  information  it  wishes,  if  time  does  not  permit  adequate 
discussion  of  the  material,  or  if  there  are  those  absent  who 
should  be  present,  someone  may  rise  and  say,  'T  move  that  we 
lay  the  question  on  the  table."  If  such  a  motion  is  passed,  de- 
bate on  the  matter  is  postponed  until  later  in  the  meeting  or  until 
a  later  meeting. 

Previous  Question.  The  previous  question  is  used  to  stop 
debate.  When  debate  on  a  motion  has  continued  until  the  mem- 
bers begin  to  feel  that  the  question  should  be  voted  upon  without 
further  discussion,  yet  there  are  those  who  still  wish  to  speak, 
someone  may  rise  and  say,  'T  move  the  previous  question." 
If  this  motion  passes  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  the  debating  is 
stopped  and  the  preceding  motion  is  voted  upon  immediately. 

Limit,  or  Extend  the  Limits  of,  Debate.  Several  types 
of  motions  may  be  used  in  limiting,  or  extending  the  limits  of, 
debate.  Among  these  types  are :  'T  move  that  no  member  be 
allowed  to  speak  more  than  ten  minutes  upon  the  question  before 
the  house."  'T  move  that  debate  upon  the  question  being  con- 
sidered be  limited  to  thirty  minutes." 

Postpone  to  a  Definite  Time.  Motions  to  postpone  to  a 
definite  time,  and  to  postpone  indefinitely,  are  used  with  much 
the  same  purpose  as  is  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table.  In  making 
this  motion,  one  may  add,  ''and  that  it  be  made  a  special  order 
at  that  time."  This  means  that  only  the  following  motions  can 
stand  in  the  way  of  its  being  considered  at  the  time  designated : 
motions  relating  to  adjournment  or  recess,  questions  of  priv- 
ilege, and  special  orders  made  before  it  was. 

Refer  to  a  Committee.  When  an  assembly  is  considering 
a  project  which  a  few  will  be  able  to  carry  on  better  than  the 
whole  assembly  can,  someone  may  rise  and  say,  for  example,  'T 
move  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  take 
charge  of  the  homecoming  celebration."  (The  work  of  com- 
mittees will  be  discussed  later.) 
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Amend.  Motions  before  the  house  may  be  amended  in  four 
ways:  (a)  by  striking  out,  (b)  by  adding,  (c)  by  inserting, 
and  (d)  by  striking  out  and  adding.  Example:  *'I  move  that 
we  amend  the  motion  before  the  house  by  inserting  the  words, 
'and  new  seats'  after  the  word  'rug'  in  the  motion,  Resolved: 
That  the  society  buy  a  new  rug  for  the  club  room."  Only  one 
amendment  to  an  amendment  may  be  made.  However,  the  main 
motion  may  be  amended  as  often  as  the  society  wishes  to  amend 
it.  When  amendments  are  offered,  the  amendment  is  voted 
upon  first,  and  then  in  case  the  amendment  is  passed,  the  mo- 
tion as  amended  is  voted  upon.  If  the  amendment  is  not  passed, 
the  assembly  proceeds  to  vote  upon  the  original  motion. 

Privileged  Motions. — These  motions,  which  relate  to  the 
needs  of  the  assembly  and  which  arise  independent  of  other 
motions,  may  be  presented  when  there  are  main  motions  or  sub- 
sidiary motions  before  the  house.    The  privileged  motions  are : 

1.  Fix  the  time  to  which  to  adjourn. 

2.  Adjourn. 

3.  Take  a  recess. 

4.  Raise  a  question  of  privilege. 

5.  Call  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

No  explanation  need  be  made  regarding  the  use  of  the  mo- 
tions to  fix  the  time  to  zvhich  to  adjourn,  to  adjourn,  and  to  take 
a  recess,  except  to  say  that  if  there  is  another  motion  before  the 
house  these  motions  are  undebatable.  Questions  of  privilege 
deal  with  such  problems  as  heating,  lighting,  ventilating,  in- 
ability to  hear  speakers,  and  misrepresentation  of  facts.  For 
example,  someone  may  rise  and  say,  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  room 
is  excessively  warm.    I  move  that  the  windows  be  opened." 

When  the  society  program  or  order  of  business  is  not  being 
followed,  a  member  may  rise  and  say,  ''Mr.  Chairman,  I  call  for 
the  orders  of  the  day." 

Incidental  Motions — These  motions  ^  arise  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  other  questions.    They  are  used  to  facilitate  the 

5  Care    must    be    taken    not    to    confuse    these    motions    with    incidental    main^ 
motions. 
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consideration  of  other  motions.    The  following  are  incidental 
motions : 

1.  Raising  a  point  of  order. 

2.  Appealing  from  the  decision  of  the  chair. 

3.  Suspension  of  the  rules. 

4.  Division  of  a  question. 

5.  Division  of  the  assembly. 

6.  Motions  relating  to  methods  of  making,  or  to  closing  or  to 
reopening  nominations. 

7.  Requests,  such  as  an  inquiry  regarding  a  rule  in  parliamen- 
tary law;  a  request  for  other  information;  leave  to  with- 
draw a  motion,  to  read  a  paper,  to  be  excused  from  a  duty ; 
or  some  other  privilege. 

In  raising  a  point  of  order,  one  rises  and  points  out  that  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  law  are  not  being  followed.  When  one 
believes  that  the  chairman  is  mistaken  in  a  ruling  relative  to 
parliamentary  procedure,  he  may  rise  and  say,  ''Mr.  Chairman, 
I  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  chair."  If  the  appeal  is 
seconded,  the  chairman  should  say,  ''Shall  the  decision  of  the 
chair  be  sustained?  Those  in  favor  say,  'Aye.'  Those  op- 
posed, 'No.'  " 

Constitutions  cannot  be  suspended,  but  rules  of  order  are 
sometimes  put  aside  temporarily.  Rules  of  order  usually  con- 
tain a  statement  of  the  order  of  business  followed  by  the  club. 
In  such  a  case,  someone  might  rise  and  say,  "Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  the  rules  applying  to  the  order  of  business  be  sus- 
pended and  that  we  omit  hearing  committee  reports  at  this 
meeting,  in  order  that  more  time  may  be  available  in  which  to 
carry  on  the  program  which  is  to  follow  the  business  session." 

When  questions  contain  more  than  one  proposition,  someone 
may  move  that  the  question  before  the  house  be  divided.  If,  for 
example,  there  is  a  motion  before  an  organization  that  the  club 
give  a  play  and  that  three  performances  of  it  be  presented,  some- 
one may  move  that  the  question  be  divided,  that  the  group  vote 
first  upon  the  wisdom  of  putting  on  a  play,  and  second  upon 
the  advisability  of  presenting  it  three  times. 

When  Yeas  and  Nays  are  used  in  voting,  it  often  happens 
that  the  Yeas  and  Nays  are  equally  loud;  then  someone  may 
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say,  *'I  call  for  a  division  of  the  assembly,"  or  simply,  *'Divi- 
sion."  The  request  does  not  need  to  be  seconded.  The  chair- 
man then  says,  "Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please  rise. 
Those  opposed  to  the  motion  will  please  rise."  Unless  a  ma- 
jority is  obvious,  those  who  rise  upon  each  call  should  be 
counted.  If  the  assembly  is  large  and  the  voting  close,  the  sec- 
retary as  well  as  the  presiding  officer  should  count  those  voting. 

The  problems  relating  to  nominations  will  be  discussed  in 
connection  with  elections. 

We  shall  turn  now  to  the  place  of  inquiry  in  a  business  meet- 
ing. One  need  not  hesitate  to  rise  and  say,  "Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  make  an  inquiry  regarding  a  point  in  parliamentary 
law."  He  also  has  the  privilege  of  rising  and,  having  gained 
the  floor,  of  asking  for  other  information  which  can  be  given 
by  the  chairman  or  some  other  member  of  the  assembly.  Thus, 
someone  may  gain  the  floor  and  ask,  "Will  the  preceding  speaker 
please  estimate  the  cost  of  presenting  the  type  of  homecoming 
play  that  he  favors." 

One  may  always  withdraw  a  motion  before  it  has  been  stated 
by  the  chair.  After  it  has  been  stated  by  the  chair,  the  maker 
must  ask  for  the  privilege  of  withdrawing  the  motion.  The 
chairman  should  then  say,  "Is  there  any  objection  to  with- 
drawal of  the  motion  before  the  house?"  If  no  objection  to 
withdrawal  is  raised,  the  motion  is  dropped  at  once.  If  there  is 
objection  to  withdrawal,  the  chairman  should  have  the  assembly 
vote  upon  granting  the  request.  On  the  other  hand,  requests  to 
read  papers  and  to  be  excused  from  a  duty  are  usually  de- 
cided by  the  chairman.  If  the  person  concerned  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  chairman's  decision,  he  may  appeal  from  the  decision 
of  the  chair. 

The  Relative  Importance  of  Motions 

Motions  which  are  made  in  assemblies  have  been  assigned 
relative  importance.  The  list  which  follows  begins  with  the 
motion  possessing  highest  standing  (fix  the  time  to  which  to 
adjourn)  and  proceeds  step  by  step  to  the  type  of  motion  which 
possesses  the  least  standing  (a  main  motion) . 
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Undebatable 

1.  Fix  the  time  to  which  to  adjourn  (when  privileged).® 

2.  Adjourn  (when  privileged). 

3.  Take  a  recess  (when  privileged). 

4.  Raise  a  question  of  privilege. 

5.  Call  for  the  orders  of  the  day. 

6.  Lay  on  the  table. 

7.  Previous  question.^ 

8.  Limit,  or  extend  limits,  of  debate.'^ 

Debatable 

9.  Postpone  to  a  certain  time. 

10.  Commit  or  refer. 

11.  Amend. 

12.  Postpone  indefinitely. 

13.  A  main  motion. 

Interpreted  further,  the  order  of  the  list  of  motions  means 
that  when  one  of  the  motions  in  the  list  is  before  the  house,  any 
one  of  those  which  precede  it  may  also  be  made.  For  example, 
if  motion  number  7  is  before  the  house,  any  one  of  the  motions 
(number  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  or  6)  may  also  be  made.  Again,  if  mo- 
tion number  2  is  before  the  house,  motion  number  1  is  in  order. 

It  is  possible  to  have  three  motions  before  the  house  at  the 
same  time.  For  example,  when  a  main  motion  and  a  motion 
to  postpone  to  a  certain  time  are  before  the  assembly,  a  motion 
to  adjourn  is  still  in  order.  While  it  is  true  that  two  or  more 
motions  may  be  before  the  house  at  one  time,  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  parliamentary  procedure  from  becoming  any  more  com- 
plicated than  necessary.  A  second  main  motion  is  never  placed 
before  an  organization  until  the  first  main  motion  has  been 
disposed  of. 

The  table  on  pages  270-71  answers  246  questions  which 
are  often  raised  regarding  parliamentary  procedure.  * 


^  This  stipulation  means  that  there  is  another  motion  before  the  house. 
"^  These  motions  require  a  two-thirds  vote  to  pass. 
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Motions  used  in  deliberative  assemblies 
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Adjournment  (when  privileged) 

Adopt  constitutions,  bylaws,  rules  of  order  . . 

Adopt  a  report 

Adopt  standing  rules 

Amend 

Amend  an  amendment 

Amend  constitutions,  bylaws,  rules  of  order  . 

Amend  standing  rules 

Appeal  relating  to  indecorum    

Appeal,  all  other  cases 

Division  of  assembly 

Division  of  question 

Fix  time  at  which  to  adjourn 

Informal  consideration  of  a  question 

Lay  on  table 

Leave  to  continue  speaking  after  indecorum 

Limit  or  extend  limits  of  debate 

Main  or  principal  motion 

Nominations,  making 

Nominations,  closing 

Nominations,  reopening 

Objection  to  consideration  of  question 

Order,  question  of 

Order,  to  make  a  special 

Orders  of  the  day,  to  call  for    

Orders  of  the  day,  when  pending  

Parliamentary  inquiry 

Postpone  to  a  certain  time 

Postpone  indefinitely 

Previous  question 

Privilege,  to  raise  questions  of 

Privilege,  questions  of,  when  pending 

Recess 

Reconsider 

Rescind  or  repeal 

Substitute 

Suspend  the  standing  rules 

Take  from  the  table  

Take  up  a  question  out  of  its  proper  order  .  .  . 

Voting,  motions  relating  to 

Withdraw  a  motion,  leave  to 


*  Constitutions,  bylaws,  and  rules  of  order  can  be  amended  at  any  meeting  by  a  vote 
of  a  majority  of  the  entire  membership  of  the  society,  or,  if  the  amendment  was  submitted 
in  writing  at  the  regular  previous  business  meeting,  the  amendment  may  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  vote  of  those  voting,  it  being  understood  that  a  quorum  must  be  present. 

t  The  motion  cannot  be  reconsidered  if  it  has  been  passed. 

X  Not  debatable  when  the  motion  to  be  amended  is  not  debatable.  _      _  ^ 

§  This  motion  cannot  be  reconsidered  if  it  is  passed  and  the  main  motion  upon  which  it 
bore  has  also  been  voted  unon. 
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Debate 

All  original  main  motions,  as  well  as  some  other  motions, 
may  be  debated.  It  has  already  been  pointed  out  that,  when 
one  wishes  to  take  part  in  debate,  he  should  rise  and  say,  "Mr. 
Chairman"  or,  in  case  the  chairman  is  a  woman,  "Madam  Chair- 
man." The  chairman  then  recognizes  the  speaker  by  saying  his 
name,  or  if  he  does  not  know  it,  by  nodding,  or  in  case  several 
persons  whom  he  does  not  know  rise  at  once,  by  pointing  out 
the  person  to  whom  he  wishes  to  give  the  floor.  When  a  lady 
and  a  gentleman  rise  at  the  same  time  the  floor  should  be  granted 
to  the  lady,  unless  another  factor  makes  this  courtesy  improper. 
Likewise  when  a  young  woman  and  an  older  woman  rise,  the 
older  woman  is  usually  recognized.  When  a  person  who  has 
not  yet  spoken  on  the  motion  before  the  house  rises  at  the  same 
moment  that  someone  rises  who  has  already  spoken  upon  it,  the 
person  who  has  not  yet  taken  part  in  the  discussion  should 
ordinarily  be  recognized.  It  is  often  best  to  try  to  alternate 
points  of  view  in  debate.  In  that  case,  the  chairman  may  recog- 
nize a  speaker  who  wishes  to  present  arguments  which  are  con- 
trary to  those  presented  by  the  preceding  speaker. 

Debate  should  be  kept  impersonal.  When  discussion  is 
proceeding  properly,  the  attitude  of  opposing  speakers  toward 
each  other  is  friendly  rather  than  militant.  Facts  and  reasons, 
not  people,  are  being  weighed.  Consequently  it  is  well  to  avoid 
mentioning  other  speakers  by  name.  Say,  rather,  "the  pre- 
ceding speaker"  or  "the  person  who  made  the  motion,"  or 
refer  to  other  speakers  in  still  another  manner. 


^  Standing  rules  may  be  amended  at  any  time  by  a  two-thirds  vote  or  by  a  majority  vote 
if  previous  notice  has  been  given. 

**  The  motion  cannot  be  debated  when  the  motion  to  be  reconsidered  is  undebatable. 

tt  This  motion  requires  a  majority  vote  and  notice  at  the  preceding  meeting  or  at  the  call 
for  the  meeting  that  the  motion  will  be  presented.  Motions  may  be  rescinded  without  pre- 
vious notice  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  or  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  entire  membership.  Motions 
cannot  be  rescinded  if  steps  have  already  been  taken  to  carry  them  into  effect,  as  when  con- 
tracts have  been  made  or  members  have  been  expelled. 

Jt  Only  an  affirmative  vote  upon  this  motion  can  be  reconsidered. 

§§  The  motion  is  undebatable  when  there  is  another  motion  before  the  house. 

'JIH  Resolutions  or  motions  which  present  widely  differing  propositions  are  divided  at  the 
request  of  a  single  member  which  may  be  made  when  another  has  the  floor.  If  they  present 
one  idea  or  very  closely  related  ideas,  they  are  divided  by  means  of  a  motion  to  divide 
passed  by  a  majority  vote. 
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EXERCISES 

With  students  taking  turns  serving  as  chairman,  let  the  class  re- 
solve itself  into  a  mock  student  council  and,  using  the  procedures  of 
parliamentary  law,  consider  the  following  or  similar  motions. 

1.  I  move  that  the  Council  investigate  the  activities  of  the 
student  councils  of  the  other  colleges  of  the  state. 

2.  I  move  that  this  organization  go  on  record  as  favoring 
frequent  fire  drills. 

3.  I  move  that  the  Council  send  a  telegram  to  the  United 
States  senator  representing  this  district,  requesting  him  to  try  to 
secure  more  federal  aid  for  education. 

4.  I  move  that  the  Council  recommend  to  the  administration 
that  physical  education  be  required  two  hours  per  week  during 
a  student's  entire  college  career. 

5.  I  move  that  the  Council  go  on  record  as  recommending  that 
all  students  participate  in  at  least  one  extracurricular  activity. 

6.  I  move  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Council  that  compulsory 
membership  in  departmental  clubs  is  inadvisable. 

7.  I  move  that  the  officers  of  the  Council  arrange  a  special 
assembly  before  the  next  athletic  game. 

Committees 

The  committees  of  an  organization  are  divided  into  standing 
committees  and  special  committees.  Standing  committees  are 
those  v^hich  serve  continuously  from  one  election  of  officers  to 
the  next.  Membership  committees,  program  committees,  and 
social  committees  are  typical  standing  committees. 

Special  committees  are  appointed  to  carry  out  one  particular 
project.  When  the  work  has  been  finished  and  the  committee 
report  adopted,  the  activity  of  the  committee  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  committee  goes  out  of  existence.  Investigating 
committees  form  an  example  of  special  committees.  Organiza- 
tion projects  which  can  be  carried  on  during  a  few  days  or 
weeks  and  will  then  be  completed  are  usually  taken  care  of  by 
special  committees :  a  college  student  council  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  cooperate  with  the  department  of  speech  in  man- 
aging a  high  school  speech  meet.  ^ 
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The  work  of  an  organization  often  proceeds  best  when  the 
chairman  appoints  committees.  Since  the  head  of  an  organiza- 
tion is  more  responsible  than  anyone  else  for  the  success  of  its 
activities,  he  is  likely  to  be  more  careful  to  see  that  committee 
members  are  competent  and  able  to  work  well  with  each  other 
and  with  the  organization  executives.  Consequently,  the  rules 
of  order  may  state  that  the  chairman  shall  appoint  all  com- 
mittees, or,  when  the  problem  of  the  appointment  of  a  commit- 
tee arises,  someone  may  move  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  com- 
mittee to  perform  the  task  under  consideration.  The  committee 
may  be  composed  of  one,  three,  five,  seven  or  even  more,  but 
it  should  be  no  larger  than  necessary  to  perform  the  task  for 
which  it  was  appointed.  The  person  who  sponsored  the  project 
with  which  the  committee  is  to  deal  should  be  appointed  chair- 
man, if  he  is  qualified  to  serve.  If  he  is  not  so  qualified, 
courtesy  still  requires  that  he  be  placed  upon  the  committee. 

When  investigating  committees  are  to  be  appointed,  their 
membership  should  be  as  well  balanced  as  possible.  They  func- 
tion most  efficiently  when  some  members  favor  one  side,  others 
have  the  opposite  point  of  view,  and  still  others  are  neutral. 
When  a  committee  which  is  to  carry  out  a  project  is  appointed, 
its  members  work  best  if  they  are  all  in  favor  of  the  project,  are 
competent,  and  are  enthusiastic  about  doing  the  work. 

In  order  that  committees  be  as  wisely  chosen  as  possible,  it  is 
often  best  that  a  chairman  say,  when  a  motion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  is  passed,  that  he  will  consider  the  matter 
and  will  announce  the  committee  at  the  next  regular  meeting  of 
the  assembly.  Or  he  may  say  that  he  will  appoint  the  committee 
within  a  day  or  two  and  will  then  inform  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  serve  upon  it.  The  experienced  presiding  of^cer  names  the 
committee  chairman  first,  or  last,  and  says  that  he  wishes  this 
person  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  committee.  The  head  of 
the  organization  is  himself  a  member  ex-ofificio  of  all  com- 
mittees. 

The  committee  chairman  assumes  the  responsibility  of  get- 
ting the  committee  work  done  properly.  It  is  his  duty  to  call 
committee  meetings  and  to  go  to  them  with  an  idea  as  complete 
as  circumstances  permit  of  what  the  committee  should  do  and 
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how  it  should  be  done.  When  committee  work  is  well  planned, 
it  is  divided  as  evenly  as  possible  so  that  each  member  will  do 
his  share.  If  a  chairman  neglects  or  declines  to  call  a  com- 
mittee meeting,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  committee  to  meet  at  the 
request  of  two  of  its  members.  To  facilitate  its  work,  it  is 
sometimes  best  that  a  committee  appoint  a  secretary.  Whereas 
a  small  committee  may  proceed  very  informally,  a  large  com- 
mittee should  observe  the  rules  of  parliamentary  law.  The 
chairman  of  a  standing  committee  finds  it  advisable  to  report  to 
the  assembly  whenever  the  work  of  the  committee  makes  it  evi- 
dent that  a  report  is  in  order.  The  report  of  a  special  committee 
is  usually  not  given  until  it  has  completed  the  work  for  which 
it  was  appointed. 

Unless  a  report  is  unusually  simple  and  brief,  it  should  be 
written  out  and  signed  by  all  the  members  of  the  committee. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  signature  of  the  chairman  alone  is 
sufficient.  When  the  chairman  signs  a  committee  report,  he 
should  sign  as  chairman.  A  properly  prepared  report  repre- 
sents the  points  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Sometimes  the  minority  of  the  members  of  a  committee  wish 
to  present  their  point  of  view.  In  such  cases,  a  minority  report 
should  be  written  out  and  signed.  Then  when  the  majority 
report  has  been  given  and  the  motion  to  adopt  it  has  been  made 
and  seconded,  and  the  chairman  has  asked  for  discussion,  a 
member  of  the  minority  rises  and  explains  the  position  of  the 
minority,  after  which  he  reads  the  minority  report  and  moves 
that  it  be  substituted  for  the  majority  report. 

Voting 

The  usual  method  of  voting  is  viva  voce  (by  the  voice). 
In  some  assemblies,  however,  voting  is  done  by  asking  first 
those  who  are  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  raise  their  right  hands, 
and  then  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  motion  to  raise  their 
right  hands.  Furthermore,  voting  by  rising  is  sometimes  em- 
ployed. Voting  by  ballot  and  by  roll  call  are  also  used,  as  is 
voting  by  general  consent. 
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Voting  by  ballot  is  employed  when  a  question  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  those  present  do  not  wish  others  to  know  how  they 
vote.  Tellers  should  be  appointed  to  prepare,  distribute,  col- 
lect, and  count  the  ballots  when  this  method  is  used.  One  of 
the  tellers  may  also  announce  the  vote.  Voting  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  new  members  and  the  election  of  officers  is  usually 
done  by  ballot. 

When  voting  by  roll  call,  the  roll  is  called  and  those  present 
respond  by  "Yes,"  ''Nay,"  or  ''Present."  If  time  permits,  the 
roll  should  be  called  a  second  time  by  the  secretary  and  each 
person's  vote  announced  after  his  name  in  order  to  check  upon 
the  voting.  When  no  objection  to  a  motion  is  voiced  during 
the  period  of  discussion,  the  chairman  has  the  privilege  of 
declaring  the  motion  passed  by  general,  unanimous,  or  silent 
consent  without  taking  time  to  put  the  motion  to  a  vote.  Since 
parliamentary  procedure  has  been  perfected,  in  part,  to  provide 
for  the  expression  of  minority  wishes,  voting  should  ordinarily 
not  be  dispensed  with  unless  it  is  clear  that  no  rights  will  be  in- 
fringed. 

Elections 

When  elections  are  to  be  held,  it  is  best  that  a  committee  on 
nominations  be  appointed  at  a  preceding  meeting.  This  com- 
mittee prepares  a  slate  of  candidates.  After  the  report  of  the 
nominating  committee  has  been  heard,  opportunity  is  given  to 
nominate  additional  candidates  for  office.  When  no  more 
nominations  are  offered,  the  vote  on  new  officers  should  be  taken 
by  ballot.  The  making  of  further  nominations  may  be  stopped 
by  introducing  and  passing  the  motion  that  nominations  be 
closed. 

Duties  of  Officers 

The  Presiding  Officer. — The  presiding  officer  calls  the  meet- 
ing to  order  on  time,  and  usually  asks  the  secretary  to  call  the 
roll  and  read  the  minutes.  He  then  proceeds  with  the  order  of 
business.    It  is  his  duty  to  recognize  those  who  wish  to  speak. 
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When  a  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded,  the  chairman 
states  the  motion  and,  in  case  it  is  debatable,  asks  whether  there 
is  any  discussion.  Motions  which  are  not  debatable  are  put 
to  a  vote  at  once.  If  a  motion  is  debatable,  the  chairman  pre- 
sides over  the  debate.  When  the  discussion  has  subsided,  he 
"puts"  the  question — restates  it — and  calls  for  a  vote.  After 
the  vote  has  been  taken,  he  announces  the  outcome.  The  chair- 
man votes  only  when  his  vote  will  affect  the  decision  of  the  as- 
sembly. In  case  of  a  tie  vote,  he  breaks  the  tie.  When  one  vote 
is  needed  to  produce  a  tie,  the  chairman  may  vote  with  the 
minority.  In  case  of  one  vote  being  needed  to  make  or  lose  a 
two-thirds  decision  the  chairman  may  also  vote.  The  chairman 
is  always  entitled  to  vote,  however,  when  the  voting  is  done  by 
ballot.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  chairman  to  see  that  proper  par- 
liamentary procedure  is  followed.  He  should  stand  in  stating 
and  putting  motions  (except  in  very  small  assemblies)  and  in 
giving  his  reasons  for  decision ;  otherwise  he  may  sit.  An 
efficient  chairman  keeps  in  the  background  and  endeavors  to  take 
a  neutral  position  upon  the  problems  which  arise.  However, 
occasionally  topics  are  discussed  in  which  he  is  deeply  interested 
and  upon  which  he  wishes  to  express  his  convictions  and  the 
reasons  for  them.  When  such  is  the  case  he  may  ask  the  vice- 
president,  or  some  other  officer,  or,  in  case  of  necessity,  someone 
in  the  audience  who  is  an  experienced  presiding  officer,  to  take 
charge  of  the  meeting  while  he  speaks  and  to  continue  in  charge 
until  the  motion  has  been  disposed  of. 

The  Secretary — Upon  the  secretary  rests  the  duty  of  keep- 
ing the  records  of  an  organization.  The  secretary's  book  con- 
tains the  constitution,  bylaws,  and  rules  of  order  of  the  society, 
written  upon  alternate  pages  so  that  amendments  may  be  placed 
on  pages  opposite  when  such  amendments  may  be  adopted. 
The  secretary  should  keep  a  roll  of  the  members  of  the  organi- 
zation and  an  up-to-date  list  of  all  committees.  He  prepares 
credentials  for  delegates  and  keeps  on  file  resolutions,  reports, 
and  all  other  written  communications  of  the  organization.  The 
secretary  is  expected  to  send  out  notices  of  meetings  and  to  keep 
a  careful  record  of  what  occurs  at  each  meeting.    This  record 
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is  called  the  minutes.^  The  minutes  are  read  at  the  following 
meeting  except  in  the  case  of  organizations  meeting  less  often 
than  quarterly.  In  such  organizations,  the  minutes  are  read 
and  approved  at  the  close  of  the  meeting  which  they  record. 

The  Treasurer — The  duties  of  the  treasurer  depend  upon 
the  organization  which  he  serves.  A  treasurer's  duties  should 
be  stated  in  the  constitution  or  bylaws  of  the  society  that  elects 
him.  Generally  speaking,  the  treasurer  is  the  custodian  of  the 
society's  funds.  He  keeps  a  careful  record  of  income  and  of 
payments  made  by  him  for  the  society.  He  looks  after  the 
society's  bank  account,  always  keeping  it  separate  from  his  own. 
He  makes  no  payment  unless  instructed  to  do  so  by  the  execu- 
tive committee.  In  some  societies,  the  treasurer  is  expected  to 
make  a  brief  report  once  each  year.  The  auditing  committee 
should  examine  carefully  the  accounts,  bills,  and  vouchers  to 
see  that  the  annual  report  of  the  treasurer  is  entirely  correct. 

By  performing  their  duties  efficiently,  the  officers  of  an  or- 
ganization do  much  to  give  it  prestige.  Many  a  club  carries 
on  a  program  which  is  worth  while  and  attractive  because  of 
the  thought  and  effort  and  enthusiasm  which  its  officers  devote 
to  making  it  thrive.  On  the  other  hand,  many  societies  which 
fill  a  real  need  weaken,  and  sometimes  even  die,  in  the  hands  of 
inefficient  leaders.  Consequently,  the  officers  of  an  organiza- 
tion owe  it  to  the  members  who  elected  them,  and  to  them- 
selves, to  perform  their  duties  so  acceptably  that  the  society 
will  flourish. 

Typical  Order  of  Business 

The  regular  business  meetings  of  an  organization  are  con- 
ducted in  much  the  following  manner : 

1.  Call  to  order. 

2.  Roll  call. 

3.  Reading  and  approval  of  the  minutes  of  the  previous  meet- 
ing. 


8  Zoe  Steen  Moore  and  John  B.  Moore,  Essentials  of  Parliamentary  Procedure 
(New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.,   1944),  pp.   179-89. 
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4.  Reports  of  officers. 

5.  Reports  of  standing  committees. 

6.  Reports  of  special  committees. 

7.  Unfinished  business. 

8.  New  business. 

Expressed  in  more  detail,  the  procedure  requires  that  the 
chairman  call  the  meeting  to  order  and  direct  the  secretary  to 
call  the  roll.  Then  he  requests  the  secretary  to  read  the  min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting.  After  the  minutes  have  been  read, 
he  says,  ''Are  there  any  corrections  to  be  made  in  the  minutes?" 
When  there  are  none,  he  states,  'Tf  not,  the  minutes  stand  ap- 
proved as  read."  If  corrections  are  made  from  the  floor,  the 
chairman  directs  the  secretary  to  make  the  corrections  sug- 
gested. Then  he  says,  ''Are  there  any  further  corrections  to 
be  made  in  the  minutes?"  When  no  further  corrections  are  of- 
fered, the  chairman  announces,  "If  there  are  no  more  cor- 
rections to  be  made  in  the  minutes,  they  stand  approved  as 
amended."  After  the  minutes  have  been  adopted,  the  chair- 
man calls  for  reports  from  officers.  Following  these,  the  chair- 
man states,  "The  next  order  of  business  is  the  hearing  of  the 
reports  of  standing  committees."  He  may  call  each  committee 
by  name  and  ask  whether  it  wishes  to  report  or  he  may  say, 
"Does  any  one  of  the  standing  committees  wish  to  report?" 
Usually  the  latter  custom  is  followed.  In  passing  from  re- 
ports of  standing  committees,  the  chairman  should  say,  "Since 
there  are  no  (or  no  more)  reports  from  standing  committees 
the  next  business  in  order  is  the  hearing  of  reports  from  spe- 
cial committees."  The  chairman  proceeds  with  reports  of 
special  committees  as  he  did  with  the  report  of  standing  com- 
mittees. A  committee  chairman  presents  each  report  and  moves 
its  adoption.  The  motion  to  adopt  is  seconded,  after  which  it 
is  discussed  and  voted  upon.  This  procedure  is  followed  by  the 
consideration  of  unfinished  business  and  new  business,  after 
which  adjournment  is  in  order.  Though  it  is  sometimes  ad- 
visable to  adjourn  by  means  of  a  vote,  the  experienced  chair- 
man is  most  likely  to  close  a  meeting  by  saying,  "Is  there  any 
further  business  to  come  before  the  meeting?  If  not,  the  meet- 
ing stands  adjourned." 
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The  Permanent  Society 

Now  and  then,  teachers  find  it  advisable  to  help  organize 
a  new  school  club  or  some  type  of  association  in  the  local  com- 
munity. When  assisting  with  such  an  undertaking,  teachers 
should  recognize  that  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  interest  a  small 
group  of  congenial  persons  in  the  project.  It  is  often  best  not 
to  advertise  the  time  and  place  of  the  first  meeting,  for  a  group 
may  gather  which  is  composed  of  persons  with  such  widely 
differing  ideas  that  the  project  will  fail  for  want  of  members 
with  common  interests.  Those  invited  to  the  first  meeting,  then, 
should  be  persons  with  similar  ideas  about  the  type  of  club 
which  they  wish  to  organize. 

It  is  essential  that  those  who  call  the  meeting  make  careful 
plans  beforehand.  Who  should  call  the  meeting  to  order  should, 
for  example,  be  decided  previously.  If  the  meeting  has  been  well 
planned,  the  person  assigned  to  call  it  to  order  should  rise 
when  the  time  has  come  to  begin,  call  the  meeting  to  order,  and 
say,  ''I  move  that  Mr.  A  serve  as  chairman  of  the  meeting." 
Another  person  should  be  ready  to  say,  "I  second  the  motion." 
After  these  preliminaries  have  been  completed,  the  temporary 
chairman  will  say,  ''It  has  been  moved  and  seconded  that  Mr. 
A  serve  as  chairman.  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  will  please 
manifest  the  same  by  saying  'Aye,'  those  opposed  by  saying 
'No.'  "  If  the  motion  carries,  Mr.  A  expresses  his  appreciation 
of  having  been  elected  presiding  ofificer  and  proceeds  to  the 
next  order  of  business.  The  first  motion  nearly  always  passes, 
but  if  it  should  not,  the  temporary  chairman  nominates  some- 
one else  who,  he  believes,  will  be  able  to  preside  effectively. 
When  a  chairman  has  been  elected,  he  assumes  the  chair  and  asks 
for  the  nomination  of  a  secretary.  Nominations  are  voted  upon 
in  the  same  order  in  which  they  are  made.  When  a  secretary 
has  been  elected,  he  goes  forward,  sits  at  the  right  of  the  chair- 
man, and  keeps  a  careful  record  of  what  takes  place  at  the 
meeting. 

After  the  chairman  and  secretary  have  been  elected,  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  purpose  and  nature  of  the  club  follows.    At  the 
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close  of  the  discussion,  the  temporary  chairman  should  ap- 
point a  committee  to  draw  up  a  constitution.  After  this  busi- 
ness, a  motion  is  in  order  fixing  the  place  and  time  to  which  to 
adjourn. 

It  is  often  well  to  modify  this  procedure  by  having  the 
teacher  preside  at  the  first  meeting  when  a  school  club  is  being 
organized. 

Soon  after  the  first  club  meeting  has  been  held,  the  experi- 
enced chairman  of  the  committee  on  a  constitution  sets  about 
gathering  a  few  constitutions  which  have  been  used  by  similar 
organizations.  After  familiarizing  himself  with  them,  he  pre- 
pares a  tentative  constitution  for  use  by  the  new  club.  A  con- 
stitution should  possess  the  following  form : 

1.  Name  of  the  society 

2.  Object  of  the  society 

3.  Qualifications  of  members 

4.  Officers  and  their  election 

5.  Time  of  meeting  of  the  society 

6.  Method  of  amending  the  constitution 

Bylaws  may  be  added  which  provide  for  a  quorum  and  for 
a  method  of  nominating  and  electing  officers.  Rules  of  order 
may  also  be  added  which  present  the  order  to  be  followed  in  the 
club  meetings.  The  rules  of  order  should  usually  state  that  a 
certain  parliamentary  manual  is  to  be  followed  in  conducting 
the  club  meetings.  Standing  rides  are  often  passed  from  time 
to  time  as  needed,  but  are  not  usually  provided  for  at  the  time 
the  constitution  is  adopted.  They  may  contain  rules  regard- 
ing fines  for  nonperformance  of  duty  and  rules  relating  to  the 
dropping  of  noncooperating  members. 

After  a  tentative  constitution  has  been  prepared  by  the 
chairman,  the  committee  on  the  constitution  is  ready  to  meet. 
Its  members  should  modify  the  constitution  until  it  expresses 
the  point  of  view  of  the  majority  of  the  committee. 

When  the  club  holds  its  second  meeting,  the  chairman  asks 
for  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  constitution  immedi- 
ately after  calling  the  group  to  order.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee  then  proceeds  to  read  the  entire  constitution  to  the 
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club.  After  having  read  it,  he  moves  its  adoption.  When  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  constitution  has  been  seconded,  it  is  read 
again  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  or  by  the  secretary, 
though  this  reading  may  be  dispensed  with  by  common  con- 
sent. The  next  step  consists  in  reading  the  constitution,  para- 
graph by  paragraph.  Motions  are  in  order  to  amend  each  para- 
graph immediately  after  it  has  been  read.  After  the  entire  con- 
stitution has  been  read,  opportunity  should  be  given  to  amend 
any  part  of  it.  At  this  time,  sections  may  be  omitted,  added, 
or  changed.  When  the  constitution  seems  to  have  been  put 
in  satisfactory  form,  the  chairman  says,  * 'Those  who  are  in 
favor  of  adopting  the  constitution  as  amended  will  please  say 
*Aye' ;  those  opposed,  say  'No.'  "  A  majority  vote  will  adopt 
a  constitution. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  a  motion  is  made  pro- 
viding for  a  recess,  during  which  those  who  wish  to  join  the 
organization  may  sign  the  constitution  and  pay  their  dues. 

When  the  recess  has  expired,  the  chairman  calls  the  meeting 
to  order  and  says,  ''The  secretary  will  now  read  the  roll  of 
members."  After  the  roll  has  been  called,  the  society  proceeds 
to  adopt  any  bylaws  and  other  rules  which  the  committee  upon 
the  constitution  has  prepared.  The  procedure  used  in  adopting 
the  constitution  should  be  followed  in  adopting  bylaws  and 
rules  of  order. 

When  this  part  of  the  meeting  has  been  completed,  the  chair- 
man proceeds  to  the  election  of  officers  as  provided  in  the  by- 
laws. After  the  president  has  been  elected,  he  takes  the  chair 
and  directs  the  rest  of  the  election.  When  the  election  is  com- 
plete, committees  may  be  appointed,  after  which  adjournment 
is  in  order. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES  ^ 

1.  Conduct  a  meeting,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  organize  a  new 
school  club. 

2.  Write  a  constitution  for  a  camera  club,  or  some  other  organi- 
zation in  which  you  are  interested. 

^  F.  M.  Gregg,  Handbook  of  Parliamentary  Lauf  (rev.  ed.)    (Boston :  Ginn  & 
Co.,  1940),  Part  III. 
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3.  Using  the  following  suggestions,  organize  a  Current  Prob- 
lems Club  and  arrange  to  have  it  meet  several  times  during  regular 
class  periods. 

In  setting  up  genuine  problem-solution  projects  in  which  the 
rules  may  be  applied,  some  instructors  are  apparently  highly  suc- 
cessful in  their  use  of  the  hypothetical  situation.  They  explain 
the  nature  of  the  group  supposed  to  be  sitting,  whether  it  be 
town  council,  college  trustees,  or  a  Congressional  committee,  and 
usually  also  define  the  specific  problem  up  for  consideration. 
.Sometimes  they  break  the  class  up  into  various  factions  and  as- 
;sign  students  to  each.  Though  this  method  has  possibilities  which 
will  bear  careful  consideration,  the  writer  must  admit  a  certain 
lack  of  enthusiasm  for  the  artificial  air  likely  to  accompany  its 
too  frequent  use.  His  own  method  at  no  time  requires  the  student 
to  represent  anyone  but  himself.  There  are  two  phases  to  the 
scheme,  first  the  forming  of  a  permanent  organization  to  be 
Ivnown  as  "The  Penn  State  Current  Problems  Club,"  then  the 
consideration  of  the  reports  on  current  controversial  issues  of 
the  Club's  committees.  The  formation  of  the  permanent  organiza- 
tion requires  a  preliminary  meeting  for  the  selection  of  temporary 
of^cers  and  a  constitution  committee,  several  days'  consideration 
-of  the  proposed  constitution,  and,  upon  its  adoption,  the  election 
of  permanent  officers.  Then  follow  the  reports  of  the  club  com- 
mittees (sometimes  both  majority  and  minority)  on  such  topics 
as  "What  is  the  best  remedy  for  the  weaknesses  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  the  United  States?"  "What  is  the  best  solution  to  the 
employer-labor  struggle  ?"  and  "How  may  the  United  States  best 
avoid  or  minimize  the  evils  of  war?"  The  class,  acting  as  an 
assembly,  debates,  perhaps  amends,  and  ultimately  acts  upon  each 
committee  report.^^ 


1^  Joseph  F.  O'Brien,  "The  Place  of  Parliamentary  Procedure  in  the  Depart- 
iment  of  Speech,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXVI  (February,  1940),  29-30. 


Chapter  13 
PUBLIC  SPEAKING 

Most  of  the  public  speaking  done  by  teachers  occurs  in  the 
schoolroom  as,  for  example,  when  they  introduce  new  units, 
illustrate  abstract  principles,  or  seek  to  build  class  morale. 
Many  teachers  also  find  it  necessary  to  speak  more  or  less  fre- 
quently in  general  assembly.  At  times,  teachers  are  assigned 
to  help  pupils  prepare  speeches  for  use  on  school  programs. 
Supervisors,  deans,  principals,  and  superintendents,  who  are  re- 
peatedly requested  to  make  speeches,  soon  come  to  realize  that 
their  ability  to  create  good  will,  to  express  their  ideas  clearly, 
and  to  influence  others  is  increased  by  acquiring  skill  as  public 
speakers.  Every  teacher  is  afforded  opportunity  to  develop  this 
skill  by  appearing  before  teachers'  meetings,  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  women's  clubs,  and  various  other  community 
gatherings. 

The  Background  of  a  Public  Speech 

There  are  five  factors  that  determine  the  things  which  one 
should  say  during  the  course  of  a  speech:  (1)  the  occasion, 
{2)  the  audience,  (3)  the  speaker  h.\ms>t\i,  (4)  the  potentialities 
of  language,  and  (5)  the  subject.  We  shall  consider  first  the 
relation  of  the  occasion  to  the  contents  of  a  speech. 

The  Occasion — Many  a  speaker  Is  ineffective  because  he 
does  not  relate  his  speech  carefully  to  the  occasion.  A  well- 
received  speech  at  an  athletic  banquet,  for  example,  is  filled 
with  material  relating  to  athletics.  The  speech  is  likely  to 
contain  information  concerning  the  educational  value  of  sports, 
comments  on  the  successes  of  the  past  season,  and  appreciation 
of  the  work  done  by  players  and  coaches.    Before  Abraham 
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Lincoln  and  Edward  Everett  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Gettysburg  National  Cemetery,  they  were  much  concerned 
about  preparing  speeches  that  contained  ideas  which  should  be 
set  forth  upon  that  occasion.  The  effective  speaker,  while  he 
courageously  voices  his  convictions,  says  what  an  occasion  re- 
quires— no  less,  no  more. 

The  Audience — The  audience,  as  well  as  the  occasion,  re- 
quires careful  consideration  when  one  is  preparing  a  speech. 
When  an  experienced  public  speaker  is  preparing  an  address, 
he  asks  himself  such  questions  as  these :  What  is  the  average 
age  of  this  audience?  What  is  the  sex  of  the  audience?  How 
have  geographic  factors  affected  the  knowledge  and  interests  of 
the  audience?  How  much  formal  education  do  the  members 
of  the  audience  possess?  What  vocations  do  those  who  will 
be  present  follow?  Is  the  income  of  the  listeners  low,  average, 
or  high?  What  are  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  members  of 
the  audience  ?  In  what  social  activities  are  the  members  of  the 
group  interested?  What  are  the  political  affiliations  of  the 
listeners?  To  what  fraternal  organizations,  luncheon  clubs, 
study  clubs,  welfare  organizations,  and  occupational  organiza- 
tions do  the  members  of  the  group  belong  ?  ^ 

The  effective  public  speaker  is  often  in  demand  because  he 
can  ably  voice  the  thoughts  and  the  feelings  of  the  members  of 
the  audience.  The  competent  speaker  bases  his  message  upon 
what  the  members  of  the  audience  know  already  about  the  topic 
he  is  discussing.  Regarding  the  importance  of  adapting  a 
speech  to  an  audience,  Phillips  wrote,  ''The  more  the  speaker 
brings  his  idea  within  the  vivid  experience  of  the  listener,  the 
more  likely  will  he  attain  his  end,  and,  obversely :  the  less  the 
speaker  brings  his  idea  within  the  vivid  experience  of  the 
listener,  the  less  likely  will  he  attain  his  end.^ 

The  value  of  adjustment  to  one's  audience  is  well  illus- 
trated by  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  radio  speeches,  which  were 
among  the  most  effective  ever  given  in  America.    They  were 


^Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  Charles  A.  Fritz,  and  Harold  Raymond  Ross,  Speak- 
utg  in  Public   (2d  ed.)    (New  York:   Prentice-Hall,   Inc.,   1948),  chap.  iv. 

2  Arthur  Edward  Phillips,  Effective  Speaking  (Chicago :  The  Newton  Co., 
1908),  p.  2,Z. 
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effective  largely  because  they  were  so  well  adapted  to  the  aver- 
age American  citizen. 

The  Speaker. — We  considered  the  speaker  throughout  Chap- 
ter 2.  He  is  also  discussed  in  various  connections  in  other  parts 
of  this  book.  It  may  be  well  to  summarize  here  by  stating  that 
what  he  will  say  in  making  a  speech  is  determined  (a)  by  his 
intellectual  and  emotional  endowments  and  attainments,  and 
(b)  by  his  ethical  character. 

The  Potentialities  o£  Language. — Chapter  7  dealt  with  the 
problem  of  oral  language.  One's  power  to  express  himself  is 
determined  largely  by  the  extent  to  which  his  vocabulary  con- 
tains words  which  symbolize  adequately  his  feelings,  his 
thoughts,  the  things  about  which  he  talks,  and  their  relation- 
ships. The  reader  will  remember  how,  as  a  youth,  Abraham 
Lincoln  sometimes  lay  awake  at  night  thinking  out  ways  of 
explaining  to  the  young  men  he  knew,  in  terms  they  would  un- 
derstand, the  things  which  he  had  heard  the  older  men  say 
about  politics  the  evening  before. 

The  Subject. — Since  the  treatment  of  a  subject  is  dealt  with 
at  length  in  Chapter  8,  and  will  be  further  discussed  in  this 
chapter,  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  at  this  point. 

Steps  Taken  in  Making  a  Speech 

The  preceding  factors  should  all  be  considered  in  preparing 
and  delivering  a  speech.  Six  steps  are  involved  in  the  adequate 
preparation  of  a  speech:  (1)  selecting  a  subject,  (2)  deciding 
upon  a  purpose,  (3)  gathering  material,  (4)  organizing  the 
speech,  (5)  wording  the  speech,  and  (6)  delivering  the  speech.* 

Selecting  a  Subject. — For  many  occasions  a  public  speaker 
can  choose  the  subject  upon  which  he  will  speak;  upon  other 
occasions,  it  is  assigned  to  him.  When  assigned  a  subject,  he 
will  of  course  do  the  best  he  can  to  prepare  an  acceptable  ad- 
dress upon  that  topic.    If,  however,  there  is  not  sufficient  op- 

^Wayland  Maxfield  Parrish,  Speaking  in  Public  (New  York:  Chas.  Scribner's 
Sons,  1947),  chap.  ii. 
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portunity  to  prepare  a  satisfactory  address,  he  should  decline 
the  invitation.  When  given  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own 
subject,  he  should  consider,  as  has  been  said,  (a)  the  nature 
of  the  occasion,  (b)  the  interests  of  the  audience,  (c)  his  own 
knowledge,  experience,  and  interests,  and  the  availability  of  in- 
formation upon  the  topic.  He  should  also  take  into  considera- 
tion (d)  the  length  of  time  that  he  is  expected  to  speak,  and 
(e)  the  extent  to  which  the  topic  should  be  broadened  or  nar- 
rowed to  make  it  fit  the  requirements  of  the  occasion.*  A 
teacher  of  physical  education  may  be  expected  to  talk  upon 
health  and  sports,  a  teacher  of  art  upon  phases  of  aesthetics, 
and  a  teacher  of  social  science  upon  contemporary  social  prob- 
lems. It  is  also  true,  of  course,  that  teachers  and  others  often 
speak  upon  topics  that  are  not  related  to  a  subject  in  which  they 
have  specialized. 

Once  having  selected  a  subject,  an  experienced  speaker  be- 
gins to  think  about  an  appropriate,  brief,  interest-creating  title. 
It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  speaker  does  not  make  the 
final  decision  regarding  a  title  until  after  he  has  finished  pre- 
paring the  speech.  ''Acres  of  Diamonds,"  'Taths  to  Power," 
and  "The  Reality  of  the  Ideal"  are  titles  of  particularly  suc- 
cessful lectures. 

Deciding  upon  a  Purpose — The  General  Purpose.  The 
general  purposes  of  public  speakers  may  be  classified  as  fol- 
lows:  (a)  to  inform,  (b)  to  convince,  (c)  to  actuate,  (d)  to 
impress,  and  (e)  to  entertain.  There  are  times  when  a  speaker 
wishes  to  inform,  as  when  a  talk  is  given  on  The  Grand  Coulee 
Dam.  Other  speeches  are  planned  to  convince,  as,  for  example, 
a  speech  on  the  theme,  "The  Backward  Races  Are  as  Intelli- 
gent as  the  Advanced  Races."  Still  other  speeches  undertake 
to  actuate,  as  a  talk  on  "The  Practice  of  Thrift"  might  do. 
Inspirational  speeches  are  often  given  at  school  assemblies  and 
at  conventions  to  stir  the  listeners  emotionally,  and  many  after- 
dinner  speeches  are  made  in  order  to  entertain.  It  is  advisable 
for  a  speaker  to  keep  all  five  general  purposes  in  mind  when 


*  Donald  C.  Bryant  and  Karl   R.  Wallace,  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 
(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1947),  Part  IV. 
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preparing  a  speech,  but  he  should  emphasize  one  and  make  such 
use  of  the  others  as  will  best  enable  him  to  secure  the  audience 
response  he  desires. 

The  Specific  Purpose.  In  preparing  an  address,  an  able 
speaker  employs  a  specific  purpose  as  well  as  a  general  purpose. 
His  one  specific  aim  may  be  to  convey  information  on  how 
woven  baskets  are  made,  to  create  appreciation  of  Homer's 
Iliad,  to  win  fifty  thousand  votes  in  a  city  election,  or  to  enter- 
tain by  discussing  'Tresent-Day  Superstitions." 

The  specific  purpose  should  be  determined  much  as  was  the 
subject  of  the  speech.  It  should  be  related  to  the  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  listeners,  their  intellectual  maturity,  their  environ- 
ment, their  wants,  their  interests,  and  their  attitude  toward  the 
topic  discussed.  The  speaker's  experience,  knowledge,  and 
prestige  are  factors  to  be  considered.  Sometimes  the  aim  of  the 
speaker  should  be  determined  by  the  length  of  the  speech 
which  he  is  preparing,  and  frequently,  by  the  occasion. 

Planning  the  Speech. — After  an  abundance  of  material  has 
been  gathered,^  the  speech  should  be  planned  with  care.^  Prop- 
erly, it  is  organized  as  journeys  are  planned,  as  furniture, 
jewelry,  and  paintings  are  designed.^ 

The  Parts  of  a  Speech.  The  public  speaker  usually 
thinks  of  his  speech  as  possessing  three  parts:  (1)  the  intro- 
duction, (2)  the  body,  and  (3)  the  conclusion.  During  the 
introductiofi  the  speaker  may  undertake  to  gain  {a)  the  close 
attention  of  his  audience,  {b)  the  good  will  of  his  audience, 
(c)  the  confidence  of  his  audience,  and  {d)  the  interest  of  his 
audience  in  the  topic  upon  which  he  is  to  speak.  It  is  usually 
advisable  to  give  the  audience  an  idea  of  the  nature  and  scope 
of  the  discussion  that  is  to  follow.  In  planning  an  introduc- 
tion, one  may  begin  with  humor  to  secure  attention  and  to  gain 
good  will.    He  may  begin  by  telling  a  serious  story,   or  by 


5  Methods  of  gathering  speech  materials  were  discussed  in  Chapter  8. 

^Lester  Thonssen  and  A.  Craig  Baird,  Speech  Criticism  (New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,   1948),  chap.  xiv. 

'''  Giles  Wilkeson  Gray  and  Waldo  Braden,  Public  Speaking :  Principles  and 
Practice  (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1951),  chaps,  xiii,  xiv,  xv. 
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showing  his  interest  in  the  group  to  which  he  is  speaking.  He 
may  begin  with  a  description  which  in  some  way  suggests  the 
keynote  of  his  address.  He  may  tell  how  he  secured  the  ma- 
terial for  the  lecture.  He  may  define  terms,  limit  the  subject, 
discuss  briefly  the  history  of  the  question,  or  explain  the  im- 
portance of  the  topic  upon  which  he  is  to  speak.^ 

In  the  body  of  an  address,  a  speaker  presents  a  central  idea 
and  those  subideas  which  he  believes  will  enable  him  to  achieve 
the  specific  purpose  of  the  talk.  The  speaker  should  have  this 
purpose  clearly  in  mind  while  preparing  his  talk.  In  planning 
the  speech,  he  may  take  a  definite  position  upon  a  topic  and  ex- 
press this  position  in  a  positive  statement.  The  statement  of 
purpose  and  position  will  aid  in  the  statement  of  the  central 
idea  and  in  the  selection  of  subideas.  The  speaker  sometimes 
finds  it  best,  however,  to  withhold  from  the  audience  his  pur- 
pose and  his  position  on  the  topic  of  his  speech,  as  was  the  case 
when  Mark  Antony  spoke  at  Caesar's  funeral. 

Many  general  forms  may  be  used  in  planning  the  body  of  a 
speech.  One  may  discuss  a  simple  list  of  topics.  Plans  based 
upon  time  order  or  chronological  order  can  often  be  used. 
Space  order  may  be  employed,  as  when  in  discussing  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  one  describes  the  base  first,  then  the  body,  and  finally 
the  head  and  torch.  A  speaker  sometimes  proceeds  from  the 
familiar  to  the  unfamiliar.  At  times  he  arranges  speech  ma- 
terials so  as  to  proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  complex.  Cli- 
mactic order  should  be  employed  if  the  subject  matter  permits. 
Care  should  aways  be  taken  to  plan  a  speech  so  that  it  contains 
a  suitable  emotional  climax.  One  should  begin  by  presenting 
important  materials,  then  drop  to  least  important  ideas,  and 
gradually  proceed  to  one's  most  impressive  materials. 

Prohlem-sohition  order  is  often  the  best  method  to  use  in 
planning  a  speech.  In  employing  the  problem-solution  proce- 
dure, the  method  described  in  Chapter  11  (Discussion)  is 
modified  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  public  speech.  A 
speech  may  be  organized  so  that  it  follows  an  inductive  reason- 


8  Lionel  Crocker,  Public  Speaking  for  College  Students  (2d  ed.)   (New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1950),  chap.  xvii. 
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ing  plan  or  a  deductive  reasoning  plan.  An  extended  analogy 
plan  may  also  be  used.  A  speaker  can  sometimes  make  an  out- 
line which  proceeds  from  cause  to  effect,  or  from  effect  to 
cause. 

A  plan  inherent  in  the  subject  matter  sometimes  becomes 
apparent  as  one  studies  a  subject.  This  plan  should  be  used 
unless  circumstances  require  that  some  other  organization  be 
employed.  It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  use  a  plan  based  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  audience.  In  making  a  persuasive  speech, 
for  example,  the  speaker  may  find  it  best  to  begin  by  discussing 
topics  upon  which  he  and  the  audience  agree,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed gradually  to  the  point  of  view  which  the  audience  is  reluc- 
tant to  adopt.  Combined  plans  are  usually  employed  by  an 
experienced  speaker  in  organizing  a  speech  of  some  length. 
One  over-all  plan  is  used;  the  various  subdivisions  of  the 
speech  are  developed  in  the  manner  that  will  best  enable  the 
speaker  to  accomplish  his  purpose. 

In  the  conclusion  of  a  speech  the  speaker  may  review  the 
most  important  ideas  he  has  set  forth  during  the  discussion. 
He  may  present  an  optimistic  view  of  the  future ;  he  may  close 
with  a  comparison ;  he  may  end  with  an  apt  quotation,  a  vivid, 
emotionally  stimulating  illustration,  or  with  a  description 
which  makes  his  message  impressive  and  which  contains  a  note 
of  finality. 

The  Outline.  In  planning  an  address,  a  speaker  finds  it 
advisable  to  prepare  an  outline,  just  as  an  architect  makes  a 
blueprint  in  planning  a  building. 

When  a  speech  is  properly  outlined,  the  ideas  are  organized 
around  a  few  large  suitable  divisions  of  the  subject.  Under 
these  are  placed  statements  that  explain  or  prove  the  main  as- 
sertions. Under  the  subdivisions  are  arranged  statements  that 
develop  them.  The  process  of  dividing  and  subdividing  goes 
on  until  the  subject  has  been  so  analyzed  and  synthesized  as  to 
fit  the  needs  of  the  situation  for  which  the  speech  is  being  pre- 
pared. 

The  symbols  and  form  on  page  290  may  be  used  In  designat- 
ing the  relation  of  the  various  parts  of  an  outline  to  each  other. 
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Outlines  are  of  two  types — expository  and  argumentative; 
one  of  each  is  presented  in  the  following  pages.  An  expository 
outline  relates  the  parts  of  a  subject  to  each  other  and  to  the 
whole;  "American  Swans"  (below)  is  an  expository  out- 
line. An  argumentative  outline  consists  of  reasons  for  the 
validity  of  a  point  of  view.  The  dominant  reasons  are  set  forth 
in  the  main  divisions  of  the  outline.  The  subdivisions  consist 
of  further  reasons  and  evidence  supporting  the  reason  under 
which  they  are  placed.  Each  division  of  the  body  of  an  argu- 
mentative outline  is  connected  with  one  which  follows  by  the 
word  for.  The  plan  for  a  speech  on  the  theme,  "A  Federal 
Department  of  Education  Should  Be  Established"  (pages  292- 
93 ) ,  is  an  argumentative  outline. 


American  Swans 

Introduction 

I.  The  swan  is  among  the  most  graceful,  powerful,  and  mag- 
nificent of  birds. 
II.  There  are  seven  species  of  swans  in  the  world. 

A.  The  Mute  Swan  is  found  in  American  parks,  through- 
out Europe,  and  in  western  Asia.     - 

B.  The  Whooper  Swan  is  a  large  swan  which  also  inhabits 
Europe. 

C.  The  Bewick's  Swan  is  a  smaller  European  swan. 

D.  The  Black-Necked   Swan   is  an   inhabitant  of   South 
America. 
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E.  The  Black  Swan  is  found  in  Australia. 

F.  The  Whistling  Swan  is  a  native  North  American  bird. 

G.  The  Trumpeter  Swan  is  also  a  native  North  American 
bird. 

III.  The  purpose  of  this  speech  is  to  present  information  re- 
garding our  American  swans. 

Body 

IV.  The  Mute  Swan  is  the  swan  of  our  parks  and  country- 
estates. 

A.  It  is  now  found  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  occa- 
sionally elsewhere. 

B.  It  is  not  actually  mute. 

1.  It  hisses  when  angry. 

2.  It  barks  like  a  small  dog  when  calling  its  young. 

3.  In  its  wild  state,  it  occasionally  utters  a  loud, 
trumpet-like  note.  * 

C.  In  England  this  swan  is  regarded  as  a  royal  bird. 

1.  No  subject  can  own  it  except  by  grant  from  the 
Crown. 

2.  The  matter  of  ownership  is  an  ancient  custom. 

3.  The  swans  on  the  Thames  belong  to  the  King  and 
to  two  companies,  the  Dyers  and  the  Vintners. 

V.  The  Whistling  Swan  is  the  most  widely  distributed  swan 
in  America. 

A.  It  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  native  American  swans. 

1.  Its  length  varies  from  48  to  55  inches. 

2.  Its  wingspread  varies  from  72  to  88  inches. 

B.  Its   summers   are   spent   in   eastern    Siberia,   northern 
Alaska,  and  northwestern  Canada. 

C.  Its  winters  are  spent  in  three  areas  of  America. 

1.  It  is  found  along  the  Pacific  Coast  from  southern 
Alaska  to  southern  California. 

2.  It  appears  at  times  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  along  the 
coasts  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

3.  Its  favorite  winter  home  is  in  Chesapeake  Bay, 
Maryland;  Back  Bay,  Virginia;  and  Currituck 
Sound,  North  Carolina. 

VI.  The  Trumpeter  Swan  is  nearly  extinct. 

A.  It  is  the  largest  North  American  wild  fowl. 
L  Its  length  ranges  from  58  to  72  inches. 
2.  Its  wingspread  is  from  96  to  132  inches. 
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B.  It  once  inhabited  all  the  central  and  northern  portions 
of  the  continent. 

1.  It  lived  in  large  numbers  in  Ohio,  in  Montana,  and 
along  the  Columbia  River. 

C.  Only  comparatively  few  compose  the  present  population. 

1.  There  are  believed  to  be  about  500  living  in  the 
wilds  of  British  Columbia. 

2.  In  1940  there  were  117  living  in  Yellowstone  Park, 
in  Wyoming,  and  in  Montana. 

D.  The  Trumpeter  Swan,  as  well  as  all  other  American 
swans,  is  protected  by  law  in  both  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

1.  It  is  in  grave  danger  of  extinction,  however. 

Conclusion 

VII.  The  family  life  of  all  species  of  swans  often  causes  admira- 
tion. 

A.  They  mate  for  life. 

B.  During  the  nesting  season,  the  males  stay  near  their 
nests  to  protect  their  mates  from  harm. 

C.  During  the  first  year,  the  young  remain  with  their 
parents. 

1.  Before  they  learn  to  fly  and  while  they  are  learning 
to  fly,  the  young  often  find  rest  and  safety  by  perch- 
ing on  their  mother's  back. 

D.  Male  swans  defend  their  families  from  danger,  with 
remarkable  courage,  vigor,  and  fierceness. 

VIII.  Careful  protection  of  American  swans  may  result  in  their 
becoming  relatively  as  numerous  as  they  were  when  Amer- 
ica was  first  colonized. 

II 

A  Federal  Department  of  Education 
Should  Be  Established 

Introduction 

I.  At  present  the  educational  activities  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment are  conducted  by  an  Office  of  Education. 
II.  The  Office  of  Education  devotes  its  energies  to  a  variety 
of  activities. 

A.  Research  relating  to  education  is  carried  on. 

B.  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  education  are  administered. 
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C.  Advisory  service  to  public  libraries  is  provided. 

D.  Bulletins  relating  to  education  are  published. 

E.  Services  are  rendered  to  other  federal  agencies. 

III.  Movements  advocating  a  Federal  Department  of  Education 
have  been  started  from  time  to  time  since  1862. 

Body 

IV.  A  Federal  Department  of  Education  would  give  recogni- 
tion to  the  national  importance  of  education,  for 

A.  Education  would  be  recognized  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  the  national  life. 

B.  It  would  provide  adequate  educational  leadership  for 
the  nation. 

V.  A  Federal  Department  of  Education  would  improve  the 
administration  of  the  many  scattered  educational  activities 
carried  on  by  the  federal  government,  for 

A.  About  forty  departments  now  carry  on  educational  ac- 
tivities. 

B.  It  would  unify  some  federal  educational  activities  and 
coordinate  others. 

C.  It  would  promote  economy  in  the  administration  of 
the  federal  educational  program. 

VI.  A  Federal  Department  of  Education  would  contribute  to 
equality  of  educational  opportunity  throughout  the  nation, 
for 

A.  The  states  lacking  resources  cannot  provide  adequate 
educational  opportunities  for  their  youth. 

B.  The  states  which  are  sparsely  settled  are  unable  to 
provide  adequate  schools  for  their  children. 

C.  Social  justice  would  be  provided  for  many  children  who 
for  other  reasons  now  lack  educational  opportunities. 

Conclusion 

VII.  A  Federal  Department  of  Education  should  be  established, 
for 

A.  It  would  give  recognition  to  the  national  importance 
of  education; 

B.  It  would  improve  the  administration  of  the  many  scat- 
tered educational  activities  carried  on  by  the  federal 
government ; 

C.  It  would  contribute  to  equality  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity throughout  the  nation. 
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The  sentence  outline  should  be  used  by  the  inexperienced 
speaker,  for  it  requires  that  one  think  out  carefully  the  things 
he  will  say  upon  a  particular  occasion;  it  necessitates  more 
thorough  organization  of  material ;  and  it  contributes  to  the 
effective  wording  of  a  speech.  Sentence  outlines  should  always 
be  used  in  preparing  speeches  that  are  argumentative  in  nature, 
for  well-constructed  argument  can  hardly  be  planned  without 
the  making  of  a  brief  (sentence  outline).  On  the  other  hand, 
when  one  has  familiarized  himself  with  a  subject  which  is  ex- 
pository in  nature,  and  has  had  considerable  experience  in  public 
speaking,  he  can  use  topic  outlines. 

Finally,  when  one  has  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  a 
subject  and  has  learned  to  think  without  difficulty  while  speak- 
ing to  an  audience,  he  may  prepare  a  phrase  outline  from  his 
brief  for  use  during  the  delivery  of  an  argumentative  speech 
and  a  word  outline  for  use  during  the  delivery  of  an  expository 
speech. 

Wording  the  Speech — After  one  has  made  an  outline,  the 
next  problem  which  he  faces  is  that  of  the  wording  of  his 
speech.  Many  methods  of  preparing  the  wording  of  a  speech 
are  in  use.  The  best  method  to  employ  usually  depends  upon 
the  personality  of  the  speaker,  upon  the  amount  of  platform  ex- 
perience he  has  had,  upon  the  subject  matter  that  he  wishes  to 
present,  and  upon  the  occasion. 

The  Written  Speech.  A  speaker  may  write  his  address 
and  read  it.^  Speeches  which  have  not  been  put  on  paper  are 
likely  to  be  verbose,  to  lack  proportion,  to  lack  climax,  to  possess 
crudely  constructed  sentences,  to  contain  snap  judgments  which 
the  speaker  is  sorry  afterwards  that  he  expressed,  and  to  fail  in 
other  ways  to  exemplify  the  elements  contributing  to  excellence 
which  were  discussed  in  Chapter  7.  Timing  and  other  re- 
strictions placed  upon  radio  programs  make  it  best  to  read 
speeches  which  are  to  be  given  before  a  microphone.  The  need 
for  exact  statement,  essential  upon  some  occasions,  demands  the 


9  See  Lionel   Crocker,   Business  and  Professional  Speech    (New   York:    The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,   1951),  chap.  xvii. 
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reading  of  a  speech.  Occasionally,  speakers  read  their  ad- 
dresses because  they  wish  to  retain  a  record  of  what  they  have 
said. 

At  times,  lecturers  write  their  speeches  and  deliver  them 
from  memory.  After  Wendell  Phillips  had  given  his  famous 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  lecture,  *'A  Scholar  in  a  Republic,"  the  spon- 
taneity and  naturalness  of  the  speaking  led  a  friend  who  com- 
mented upon  it  to  refer  to  it  as  a  splendid  extempore  speech. 
Wendell  Phillips  replied  that  every  word  of  what  he  had  said 
had  been  written  and  memorized,  and  was  now  in  print  at  the 
newspaper  office.  Popular  lectures  which  contain  many  effec- 
tive statements  and  excellent  literary  structure  have  usually 
been  written,  polished,  and  memorized.  When  one  wishes  to 
be  at  his  best,  writing  and  memorizing  a  speech  are  usually  the 
most  effective  ways  to  proceed.  The  speech  should  be  over- 
memorized  or  the  speaker  may  be  embarrassed  by  forgetting 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Another  method  of  preparing  a  speech  is  to  write  it,  then 
to  memorize  the  outline,  and  to  read  the  speech  several  times. 
In  giving  an  address  prepared  in  this  way,  the  speaker  appears 
without  manuscript  and  says  substantially  what  he  has  written 
without  going  to  the  trouble  of  word  for  word  memorization. 
When  time  for  preparation  does  not  permit  memorizing  the 
outline,  many  effective  speakers  carry  it  to  the  platform  with 
them,  and  speak  from  notes. 

Some  able  speakers  memorize  the  thought  sequence  of  writ- 
ten speeches,  but  carry  a  copy  of  the  address  to  the  platform 
with  them,  and  keep  it  before  them  on  the  speaker's  stand.  As 
they  proceed,  they  read  at  times  and  extemporize  at  times,  as 
they  wish. 

When  one  plans  to  read  a  speech  or  a  part  of  a  speech,  he 
should  practice  reading  it  beforehand  until  he  can  present  it 
fluently,  in  an  easy,  properly  intensified  conversational  man- 
ner, looking  often  at  the  listeners,  and  making  adequate  use  of 
vocal  variety  and  bodily  action.  The  reader  should  at  all  times 
make  a  special  effort  to  avoid  monotonous  reading  and  should 
consciously  seek  to  maintain  a  strong  sense  of  contact  with  his 
audience. 
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The  Extempore  Speech.  The  type  of  preparation  which 
many  persons  find  most  satisfactory  upon  most  occasions  is  that 
which  permits  extempore  speaking/^  The  word  extempore 
means  to  improvise  wording  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
The  extempore  style  is  to  be  preferred  because  it  permits  a 
speaker  to  adapt  himself  more  effectively  to  the  audience  and  to 
the  occasion.  In  learning  to  give  a  good  extempore  speech,  one 
should  proceed  in  gathering  material  as  was  advocated  in  Chap- 
ter 8.  He  should  make  an  outline,  and  think  out  in  much  de- 
tail what  he  will  wish  to  say  as  he  develops  each  topic  in  the 
outline.  After  he  has  done  this,  he  should  memorize  the  out- 
line and  go  over  his  speech  until  he  can  think  it  through  or  talk 
it  through  easily  and  effectively.  When  he  can  do  this,  he  is 
ready  to  deliver  the  speech  in  public.  When  time  does  not  per- 
mit the  extempore  speaker  to  memorize  his  outline,  he  may  take 
it  with  him  to  the  platform,  and  make  such  use  of  it  as  the  situa- 
tion requires.^ 

Some  effective  speakers  write  parts  of  their  speeches,  and 
think  out  other  parts  without  reducing  them  to  writing.  Per- 
haps the  climax  is  written,  perhaps  the  conclusion,  perhaps  the 
speaker  depends  on  extemporizing  the  topics  upon  which  he 
is  best  informed,  and  writes  out  the  topics  which  he  will  find  it 
most  difficult  to  discuss.^ 

The  Impromptu  Speech.  There  are  times  when  a  situa- 
tion requires  impromptu  speaking.  One  does  this  kind  of  talk- 
ing when  called  upon  to  speak  without  previous  warning.  The 
experienced  speaker  can  usually  talk  well  on  a  topic  upon  which 
he  has  ideas  but  upon  which  he  has  had  no  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare an  address.  Business  meetings  and  some  other  types  of 
gatherings  frequently  require  such  speaking.  One  should  try 
to  think  out  an  appropriate  way  of  beginning,  or  better  still  to 
plan  a  simple  outline  during  the  few  moments  between  the  time 
he  is  called  upon  to  speak  and  the  time  he  begins  to  talk. 


10  Earl  W.  Wells  and  Paul  X.  Knoll,  The  Extempore  Speech  (New  York :  The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,   1942). 

11  James  M.  O'Neill,  Extemporaneous  Speaking  (New  York :  Harper  &  Bros., 
1946). 

12  William  Norwood  Brigance   (ed.),  A   History  and   Criticism   of  American 
Public  Address  (New  York:   McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,   Inc.,    1943). 
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Then,  if  he  keeps  his  poise  and  proceeds  deHberately,  he  may  be 
as  effective  as,  or  even  more  so  than,  he  would  have  been  in  con- 
versing upon  that  topic.  However,  a  person  who  frequently 
speaks  in  public  must  be  careful  not  to  do  too  much  impromptu 
speaking.  When  he  is  appearing  before  an  audience,  he  is  im- 
posing upon  their  good  nature  if  he  does  not  prepare  his  address 
with  care. 

Delivering  the  Speech. — Acceptable  delivery  is  closely  re- 
lated to  conversation  at  its  best.  That  of  many  public  speakers 
is  characterized  by  simplicity,  directness,  and  geniality.^  The 
able  speaker  is  alert  as  he  proceeds,  he  concentrates  upon  com- 
municating his  ideas  to  his  listeners.  Upon  formal  occasions, 
the  experienced  speaker  varies  his  delivery  to  assume  the  dig- 
nity which  circumstance  may  require.  Upon  most  occasions, 
however,  an  informal,  direct  manner  of  talking  produces  the 
best  results.  Audiences  prefer  to  listen  to  a  speaker  who  ap- 
pears without  manuscript  or  notes,  and  converses  with  them 
much  as  he  would  in  a  typical  social  situation.  The  able  speaker 
takes  the  members  of  the  audience  into  his  confidence,  and 
shares  with  them  his  interest  in  the  topic  he  is  discussing. 
When  he  uses  the  memoriter  method  of  speaking  or  reads  his 
address,  he  finds  it  best  to  practice  the  speech  until  the  words 
flow  in  a  manner  that  suggests  extempore  speaking,  or  better 
still,  felicitous  conversation. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  As  soon  as  opportunity  permits,  go  to  hear  three  addresses 
given  by  men  or  women  who  are  recognized  as  able  speakers. 
Note  the  way  they  adapt  themselves  to  the  audience  and  to  the 
occasion. 

2.  Go  to  hear  two  speakers  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  the}'- 
employ  the  resources  of  their  personalities,  the  potentialities  of 
language,  and  the  possibilities  provided  by  the  subject  upon  which 
they  speak. 

3.  Within  the  next  few  days,  tune  in  on  three  public  speakers 
who  are  widely  known  for  the  excellence  of  their  radio  addresses. 


^3  Chapters  3,  4,  5,  and  6  deal  with  various  phases  of  speech  delivery. 
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Evaluate  the  speeches  from  the  following  points  of  view :  ( 1 )  sub- 
ject, (2)  purpose,  (3)  material,  (4)  organization  of  material, 
(5)  wording  of  material,  and  (6)  delivery. 

4.  Secure  a  copy  of  the  periodical  Vital  Speeches.  Read  one  of 
the  speeches  and  evaluate  it  in  the  light  of  the  contents  of  this 
chapter. 

5.  Gather  material,  using  at  least  four  different  types  of  sources ; 
follow  this  by  making  an  outline;  then  prepare  and  give  a  five-  to 
eight-minute  speech  upon  one  of  the  following  subjects,  or  upon  a 
similar  topic  of  your  own  choosing. 

A.  Subjects  Pertaining  to  Nature 


1. 

Chrysanthemums 

11. 

A  Beautiful  Lake 

2. 

Orchids 

12. 

A  Beautiful  Mountain  Scene 

3. 

Roses 

13. 

A  Park  I  Enjoy 

4. 

Eagles 

14. 

A  Rare  Garden 

5. 

Hummingbirds 

15. 

A  Remarkable  Cave 

6. 

Owls 

16. 

A  Trip  Through  a  Mine 

7. 

Parrots 

17. 

An  Attractive  River 

8. 

Cocker  Spaniels 

18. 

An  Ocean  Experience 

9. 

Kentucky  Horses 

19. 

An  Interesting  Forest 

10. 

Persian  Cats 

20. 

An  Observatory 

B.  Subjects  Pertaining  to  S 

ociAL  AND  Political  Science 

1. 

A    Well-Planned    Community 

10. 

Devices  of  the  Propagandist 

Recreation  Program 

11. 

Discrimination     in     Employ- 

2. 

Accident  Prevention 

ment 

3. 

Administration  of  a  Commu- 

12. 

Disloyal  Americans 

nity  Chest 

13. 

Limiting  the  Activities  of  the 

4. 

Alcoholism 

Federal  Government 

5. 

An  Important  Political  Prob- 

14. 

New  Occupations 

lem  of  Today 

15. 

Noise  Abatement 

6. 

An  Important  Social  Problem 

16. 

Rehabilitation  of  the  Disabled 

of  Today 

17. 

The  Immigration  Problem 

7. 

Causes  of  Crime 

18. 

The  Jury  System 

8. 

Causes  of  Poverty 

19. 

Organization    of    a    Political 

9. 

Combating    Political    Corrup- 

Party 

tion 

20. 

The  Treatment  of  Criminals 

Chapter  14 
BASIC  TYPES  OF  SPEECHES 

The  preceding  chapter  stated  that  an  effective  speaker  is 
dominated  by  one  or  more  of  five  general  purposes :  (1)  to  in- 
form, (2)  to  impress,  (3)  to  convince,  (4)  to  actuate,  or  (5)  to 
entertain.  In  pursuing  these  five  general  ends,  the  public 
speaker  gives  addresses  of  four  different  types.  When  the  chief 
purpose  is  to  inform,  he  makes  (1)  an  informative  speech; 
when  a  speaker  wishes  primarily  to  stir  his  listeners  emotionally, 
he  makes  (2)  an  impressive  speech ;  when  he  undertakes  to  con- 
vince or  to  actuate,  he  makes  (3)  a  persuasive  speech;  and 
when  his  purpose  is  to  interest  and  delight,  he  makes  (4)  an 
entertaining  speech.  Comparatively  few  speeches,  however, 
have  impressiveness  or  entertainment  as  their  primary  purpose. 
Usually  emotional  stimulation  and  entertainment  are  secondary 
objectives.  Such  being  the  case,  this  chapter  is  devoted  to 
informative  speeches  and  persuasive  speeches.  Impressive  and 
entertaining  speeches  will  be  considered  more  briefly  in  the 
next  chapter.  Entertaining  speeches  are  also  considered  in- 
directly in  this  chapter  in  the  topic  entitled  ''Speech  Materials 
That  Capture  and  Hold  Attention." 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind,  as  the  reader  proceeds  through 
this  chapter,  that  the  teacher  uses  informative  speech  and 
persuasive  speech  not  only  when  he  makes  speeches  but  also 
when  conversing  or  giving  instruction.  This  fact  gives  the 
chapter  decided  significance  for  the  teacher  and  the  prospective 
teacher. 

There  are  many  elements  which  these  basic  types  of  speeches 
have  in  common.  Obviously,  efficient  use  of  visible  com- 
munication, vocal  communication,  oral  language,  and  content 
is  required  in  the  making  of  all  these  speeches.    Furthermore, 
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they  must  be  adapted  to  the  occasion  and  to  the  audience.  It  is 
also  essential  that  they  get  and  hold  attention,  and  that  they 
make  skilful  use  of  suggestion.  With  these  last  mentioned 
requirements,  common  to  all  four  basic  types  of  speeches,  we 
shall  now  concern  ourselves. 

Elements  Common  to  the  Basic  Speech  Types 

Elements  That  Get  and  Hold  Attention Definitions  of 

Attention  and  Interest.  Attention  may  be  defined  as  the 
concentration  of  mental  activity  upon  a  single  point  of  interest 
and  the  curbing  of  responses  to  all  other  stimuli.  The  term  in- 
terest is  sometimes  used  as  a  synonym  for  attention.  Inter- 
est, however,  is  primarily  a  feeling  of  pleasantness  sometimes 
experienced  while  giving  attention.  Among  the  speaker's  prob- 
lems is  that  of  making  abundant  use  of  attention-getting 
and  -holding  materials  that  are  interesting,  for  people  recall 
most  easily  materials  which  are  associated  with  feelings  of 
pleasantness. 

Attention,  an  Intermittent  Activity.  Every  speaker 
needs  to  know  that  few  individuals  can  devote  constant  attention 
to  a  stimulus  or  a  situation  for  more  than  a  few  moments  at 
a  time.  Attention  fluctuates ;  it  is  an  intermittent  activity.  An 
effective  speaker  captures  the  attention  of  his  listeners  at  the 
beginning  of  his  speech  and  recaptures  it  over  and  over  again 
throughout  the  course  of  his  address. 

Stimuli  to  Which  Human  Beings  Are  Conditioned 
TO  Attend.  Human  beings  possess  innate  tendencies  to  at- 
tend to  (a)  stimuli  that  are  intense,  (b)  stimuli  that  move,  and 
(c)  stimuli  that  change. 

The  reader  is  aware  that  a  loud  noise  or  a  bright  light  at- 
tracts attention.  So  likewise,  experiments  have  proved  that, 
other  things  being  equal,  a  vivacious,  forceful  speaker  gets  and 
holds  attention  more  successfully  than  does  a  quiet  speaker. 
One  must  be  careful,  however,  not  to  make  so  much  use  of  loud- 
ness that  he  ''splits  the  ears  of  the  groundlings."  The  effec- 
tive speaker  uses  intensity  of  utterance  that  is,  at  the  same  time,v 
appropriate  to  the  occasion. 
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Chapter  3  touched  upon  the  importance  of  movement  as  a 
means  of  getting  and  holding  attention.  The  tendency  to  give 
attention  to  moving  objects  and  creatures  is  so  universal  that 
it  is  a  response  of  animals  as  well  as  of  human  beings.  Con- 
sequently, one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  the  at- 
tention of  an  audience  is  to  use  suitable  movement. 

A  steady  stream  of  forceful  speech  or  the  repeated  use  of 
one  movement  is  not  as  effective  an  attention-getter  and  holder 
as  changing  loudness  and  varying  movement. 

Speech  Materials  that  Capture  and  Hold  Atten- 
tion. The  eleven  following  devices  are  much  used  in  secur- 
ing and  holding  the  attention  of  an  audience:  (1)  humor, 
(2)  suspense,  (3)  the  concrete,  (4)  the  unusual,  (5)  action, 
(6)  conflict,  (7)  shock  technique,  (8)  judicious  balancing  of 
old  and  new  materials,  (9)  connection  of  the  speech  to  the 
audience  and  of  the  audience  to  the  speech,  (10)  connection 
of  the  less  interesting  to  the  more  interesting,  and  (11)  ob- 
servance of  attention  limits. 

1.  Humor  is  an  effective  means  of  securing  attention.  By 
means  of  unexpected  turns  of  thought,  exaggeration,  poking 
fun,  and  play  upon  words,  the  alert  teacher  brightens  the  school 
day,  and  interests  his  listeners  when  he  speaks  upon  other  oc- 
casions. 

2.  An  able  speaker  is  likely  to  begin  creating  suspense  early 
in  his  address  and  to  continue  using  elements  of  suspense 
throughout  the  speech.  Harry  A.  Overstreet  advised  speakers 
to  present  a  situation  at  times  and  then  raise  the  question, 
*'What  is  causing  this?'*  or  to  begin  by  describing  a  dynamic 
cause  and  then  to  raise  the  question,  '^What  effects  is  this  cause 
producing?"  He  also  suggested  that  some  other  type  of  prob- 
lem be  presented  occasionally  in  the  early  part  of  a  speech  and 
the  question  raised,  ''What  is  the  solution  to  this  problem?" 

3.  Successful  public  speakers  make  much  use  of  the  con- 
crete. Effective  speeches  are  composed  largely  of  vivid  word 
pictures.  The  audience  can  see  places,  people,  animals,  and 
things  as  the  speaker  proceeds.  The  experienced  speaker  knows 
that,  to  an  audience,  the  most  interesting  of  all  subjects  is  hu- 
man beings. 
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4.  Public  Speakers  find  that  it  proves  worth  while  to  employ 
the  unusual.  Stories  of  faraway  lands,  of  rare  animals,  and 
of  famous  people  are  but  a  few  of  the  types  of  materials  which 
appeal  to  audiences  because  they  deal  with  the  unusual. 

5.  Audiences  enjoy  action.  Accounts  of  storm-tossed  ships 
at  sea,  of  cattle  stampeding,  or  of  children  at  play  suggest  types 
of  action  to  which  audiences  will  listen  eagerly.  To  be  most 
effective,  the  movement  described  should  have  purpose;  it 
should  proceed  toward  some  objective.  Something  interesting 
and  worth  while  should  be  in  process  of  accomplishment. 

6.  A  speaker  can  often  secure  attention  through  the  use  of 
conflict.  Stories  of  battles  with  nature,  of  athletic  games,  and 
of  the  struggles  of  social  reformers  represent  the  many  types  of 
conflict  which  will  hold  attention. 

7.  Occasionally,  speakers  use  the  shock  technique  in  holding 
the  attention  of  an  audience.  Winans  suggests  that,  when 
audiences  are  indifferent,  shocking  them  may  be  the  best  method 
to  arouse  and  center  their  attention  upon  a  subject.  Illustrating 
his  statement,  Winans  says : 

The  story  is  told  of  a  member  of  a  certain  legislature  in  the 
Middle  West  who  sought  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  for  the 
protection  of  public  health,  but  could  secure  only  $5,000.  One 
morning  he  put  upon  the  desk  of  each  legislator  a  fable  which  ran 
like  this :  A  sick  mother  with  a  baby  was  told  by  her  physician 
that  she  had  tuberculosis  and  should  seek  a  higher  altitude.  She 
had  no  money,  and  on  application  to  the  state  government  was 
told  that  not  a  dollar  was  available  to  save  her  and  her  child 
from  death.  At  the  same  time  a  farmer  observed  that  one  of  his 
hogs  had  symptoms  of  cholera.  He  sent  a  telegram,  collect,  to 
the  government ;  and  an  inspector  came  next  day,  treated  the  hog 
with  serum,  and  cured  it.  Moral:  Be  a  hog!  The  $100,000  ap- 
propriation was  promptly  passed.^ 

8.  Speakers  find  that  they  can  often  hold  attention  by  judi- 
ciously balancing  the  old  and  the  new.  The  old  becomes  trite 
and  wearying ;  the  entirely  new  proves  uninteresting  because  it 
is  not  understood.    It  is  the   familiar  in  a  new  setting,   the 

^  James    A.    W^inans,    Speech-Making    (New    York:    Appleton-Century-Crofts,  v 
Inc.,  1938),  pp.  272-73. 
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familiar  in  new  combinations,  the  familiar  combined  with  a 
few  new  elements  that  interests  one's  hearers. 

9.  The  experienced  speaker  connects  the  speech  to  the  audi- 
ence and  the  audience  to  the  speech.  As  stated  in  Chapter  7, 
the  audience  is  sometimes  brought  into  the  situation  through 
the  use  of  such  pronouns  as  yon,  your,  yours,  and  yourselves, 
and  sometimes  by  such  pronouns  as  we,  us,  and  our.  The  suc- 
cessful speaker  makes  repeated  use  not  only  of  effectively  chosen 
pronouns,  but  of  rhetorical  questions.  Since  people  tend  to  be 
more  interested  in  themselves  than  in  anything  else,  the  effec- 
tive speaker  selects  illustrations  from  experiences  familiar  to 
the  members  of  the  audience  as  he  explains  or  persuades.  He 
carefully  relates  his  message  to  the  daily  lives  of  his  hearers. 

10.  The  effective  speaker  relates  uninteresting  speech  ma- 
terials to  interesting  materials.  This  method  of  creating  inter- 
est is  a  device  that  competent  teachers  use  most  frequently. 
Regarding  it,  William  James  wrote : 

Any  object  not  interesting  in  itself  may  become  interesting 
through  becoming  associated  with  an  object  in  which  an  interest 
already  exists.  The  two  associated  objects  grow,  as  it  were,  to- 
gether: the  interesting  portion  sheds  its  quality  over  the  whole; 
and  thus  things  not  interesting  in  their  own  right  borrow  an  in- 
terest which  becomes  as  real  and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  natively 
interesting  thing.^ 

For  example,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  aroused  British  interest 
in  freedom  for  the  American  Negro  by  asserting  that  free 
American  Negroes  would  secure  employment  for  wages;  with 
their  wages  they  would  buy  goods  manufactured  in  England, 
and  thus  increase  the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain. 

11.  The  skilful  speaker  adapts  his  address  to  the  attention 
limits  of  his  audience.  An  effective  speech  is  not  too  short, 
nor  is  it  so  long  that  it  is  wearying.  Charles  W.  Eliot  used 
to  say  facetiously  that  there  were  no  souls  saved  at  the  Harvard 
University  chapel  exercises  after  clergymen  had  spoken  twenty 
minutes. 


2  William  James,  Talks  to  Teachers  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908),  p. 
94. 
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Preferably^  a  speech  should  contain  one  dominant  central 
idea  upon  which  the  attention  of  the  listeners  is  made  to  focus, 
and  only  three  or  four  main  subdivisions.  When  too  much  de- 
tail is  used,  listeners  become  confused  and  cease  to  give  atten- 
tion. 

Elements  that  Implement  Suggestion The  term  sugges- 
tion here  refers  to  any  indirect  means  of  accomplishing  the 
purpose  of  one's  speech.  It  consists  of  the  use  of  ideas  present 
in  the  margins  of  consciousness  to  stimulate  a  desired  response 
to  the  idea  upon  w^hich  the  listeners  are  focusing  their  atten- 
tion. Let  us  consider  some  of  the  indirect  methods  used  by 
effective  speakers. 

1.  Secure  the  good  will  of  the  listeners.  Public  speakers 
have  long  been  aware  of  the  importance  of  good  will  in  inform- 
ing and  influencing  listeners.  Abraham  Lincoln  made  clear 
the  place  of  good  will  to  a  speaker  when  he  said : 

If  you  would  win  a  man  to  your  cause,  first  convince  him  that 
you  are  his  true  friend.  Therein  is  a  drop  of  honey  that  catches 
his  heart,  which,  say  what  he  will,  is  the  greatest  highroad  to 
his  reason,  and  which  when  once  gained,  you  will  find  but  little 
trouble  in  convincing  his  judgment  of  the  justice  of  your  cause, 
if,  indeed,  that  cause  be  really  a  just  one.  On  the  contrary,  as- 
sume to  dictate  to  his  judgment,  or  to  command  his  action,  or  to 
make  him  as  one  to  be  shunned  or  despised,  and  he  will  retreat 
within  himself,  close  all  the  avenues  to  his  head  and  heart,  and 
though  your  cause  be  naked  truth  itself  transformed  to  the  heavi- 
est lance,  and  though  you  throw  it  with  more  than  Herculean 
force  and  precision,  you  shall  no  more  be  able  to  pierce  him  than 
to  penetrate  the  hard  shell  of  a  tortoise  with  a  rye  straw. 

2.  Secure  the  confidence  of  the  audience.  The  more  prestige 
a  speaker  has,  the  easier  it  is  for  him  to  instruct  and  to  influ- 
ence an  audience.  For  that  reason,  when  one  is  to  speak  he 
should  seek  merited,  favorable  publicity  which  is  in  good  taste. 
For  instance,  advance  notices  and  related  publicity  are  necessary. 
Certainly  information  which  will  give  the  speaker  a  command- 
ing position  in  the  minds  of  his  listeners  should  reach  the  mem- 
bers of  his  audience  before  he  gives  the  address.    The  value  of 
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a  good  introduction  should  not  be  overlooked ;  and  in  the  degree 
that  a  speaker  can  control  the  nature  of  the  introduction,  he 
should  pay  attention  to  this  aspect  of  speechmaking. 

Speakers  can  increase  the  confidence  which  the  people  of 
their  community  have  in  them  by  dressing  and  by  acting  like 
successful  persons,  by  living  among  the  prominent  people  of 
the  community,  by  associating  with  leaders  in  church,  social, 
and  civic  activities,  and  by  joining  and  working  in  organiza- 
tions which  enjoy  prestige.  One  of  the  best  things  for  teach- 
ers to  do  in  increasing  the  confidence  which  others  have  in  them 
is  to  raise  their  professional  standing  by  means  of  further  study. 

3.  Speak  as  an  authority  upon  the  subject  being  discussed. 
Undue  modesty  often  keeps  a  speaker  from  making  clear  to 
the  audience  that  he  is  an  authority  upon  the  topic  that  he  is  dis- 
cussing. Effective  speakers,  however,  do  not  hesitate  to  make 
this  evident.  For  example,  a  speaker  who  was  raising  funds 
for  Near  East  Relief  said  early  in  his  address,  *'I  know  whereof 
I  speak,  for  I  have  visited  the  Near  East  three  times." 

4.  Make  the  environment  contribute  to  the  end  sought. 
Public  speakers  and  those  who  plan  public  meetings  should 
know  that  environment  may  influence  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  speech.  Experienced  speakers  are  aware,  for  example,  that 
a  compact  audience  is  more  suggestible  than  one  that  is  scat- 
tered. Because  listeners  respond  best  when  they  are  seated 
close  together,  the  listeners  should  be  seated  close  together  when 
a  small  audience  must  occupy  a  large  room,  at  the  front  of  the 
center  section  of  the  auditorium.  Furthermore,  no  other  harm- 
ful sources  of  stimulation  should  be  present.  A  crying  baby,  a 
noisy  radiator,  unusual  decorations,  or  restless  people  on  the 
platform  may  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  a  good  speech.  It  is 
also  important  that  the  seats  of  an  auditorium  should  be  com- 
fortable ;  the  room  should  be  well  ventilated  and  be  neither  too 
warm  nor  too  cold. 

5.  Acquire  a  personality  that  helps  accomplish  the  purpose 
of  a  speech.  A  speaker's  personality  may  aid  him  decidedly^ 
when  he  makes  a  speech.  In  fact.  Chapter  2  takes  on  increased 
significance  when  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  sug- 
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gestion.  The  individual  discussed  at  the  end  of  the  chapter, 
Mark  Hopkins,  who  possessed  remarkable  ability  to  influence 
others  by  means  of  speech,  was  able  to  do  this  largely  because  of 
the  suggestive  power  of  his  personality. 

6.  Make  the  best  possible  use  of  speech  fundamentals. 
When  one  is  speaking,  his  use  of  the  fundamentals  of  speech 
not  only  conveys  the  meanings  that  are  lodged  in  the  focus  of 
consciousness,  but  it  conveys  meanings  continually  to  the  mar- 
gins of  consciousness.  These  fringe  messages  may  reinforce  the 
meanings  received  at  the  focus  of  consciousness.  Appreciation 
of  this  adds  far  greater  significance  to  the  effective  use  of  the 
fundamentals  of  speech  than  was  evident  when  they  were  dis- 
cussed in  Chapters  3  to  8.  When  personal  appearance  is  given 
adequate  attention,  it  lodges  meanings  in  the  fringes  of  the 
listeners'  attention  that  often  add  greatly  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  words  being  directed  at  the  center  of  attention.  Further- 
more, when  the  speaker's  posture  and  movements  indicate  poise, 
self-confidence,  positiveness,  abundance  of  well-controlled  en- 
ergy, and  good  taste,  these  are  noted  by  the  margins  of  con- 
sciousness of  the  listeners  and  they  become  more  ready  to  co- 
operate with  the  speaker. 

Similarly,  when  the  speaker's  voice  is  rich  in  resonance,  when 
he  speaks  in  comparatively  low  pitch,  when  his  intonation  con- 
tains the  falling  inflections  of  a  poised,  efficient  leader  who  is 
certain  of  himself,  when  it  is  evident  that  the  speaker's  voice 
possesses  reserve  strength,  when  his  voice  quality  is  pleasant, 
when  it  indicates  positiveness  and  firmness,  the  members  of  the 
audience  are  far  more  easily  persuaded  and  more  likely  to  accept 
the  guidance  of  the  speaker. 

It  is  also  true  that  when  a  speaker's  articulation  is  distinct 
and  acceptable,  when  his  vocabulary  is  adequate  and  well  used, 
when  his  speech  contains  superior,  well-organized  content,  his 
listeners  are  much  more  ready  to  place  themselves  under  his 
direction. 

Several  additional  types  of  suggestion  that  are  used  by  ef- 
fective speakers  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  per- 
suasive speech.  We  shall  turn  now  to  the  consideration  of  the 
two  basic  types  of  speeches. 
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Distinguishing  Elements  of  Informative  and 
Persuasive  Speeches 

The  Informative  Speech — It  is  essential  that  a  teacher  pos- 
sess sk'ill  in  informative  speaking,  for  he  makes  greater  use  of 
informative  speech  than  of  any  other  basic  type  of  speech.^ 

The  purposes  of  informative  speech  are  (1)  to  convey  in- 
formation, (2)  to  provide  clear  understanding  of  the  materials 
set  forth,  (3)  to  present  data  accurately,  and  (4)  to  indicate 
relationships  between  data. 

The  first  thing  to  do  in  preparing  an  informative  speech  is 
to  master  the  topic.  Altogether  too  frequently,  public  speakers 
undertake  to  talk  upon  topics  which  they  do  not  fully  under- 
stand. The  speaker  who  enjoys  the  confidence  of  his  listeners 
is  one  who  at  least  knows  more  about  the  topic  being  discussed 
than  they  do. 

Exposition,  description,  and  narration  are  used  continually 
in  effective  informative  speaking.  Exposition  consists  of  ex- 
planation ;  description,  of  representation ;  narration  tells  a  story. 
We  shall  consider  first  the  various  rhetorical  techniques  em- 
ployed in  exposition. 

Exposition.  1.  Effective  exposition  makes  much  use  of 
definition.  Such  questions  as  *'What  is  a  star?"  and  *'What  is 
democracy?"  are  asked  repeatedly  throughout  a  school  day. 
When  a  teacher  talks  at  length — in  the  classroom  or  elsewhere 
— he  should  be  sure  to  make  sufficient  use  of  definition.  A 
satisfactory  definition  is  one  that  (a)  includes  all  cases  which 
should  be  included  by  the  term  defined,  and  (&)  excludes  all 
cases  which  are  not  included  by  the  term  defined;  (c)  it  does 
not  contain  the  term  being  defined  or  any  of  its  derivatives,  and 
{d)  it  is  made  up  of  simpler  words,  if  possible,  than  the  term 
being  explained.  When  seeking  definitions,  one  should  go  to 
dictionaries  and  to  other  recognized  authorities  upon  the  terms 
to  be  defined. 


3  A.  Craig  Baird  and  Franklin  H.  Knower,  General  Speech  (New  York : 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1949),  chap,  xviii ;  Lionel  Crocker,  Business  and 
Professional  Speech   (New  York:   The  Ronald   Press   Co.,    1951),   chap.  xiv. 
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2.  Effective  exposition  devotes  sufficient  attention  to  the 
origin  and  history  of  the  topics  considered.  When  discussing  a 
subject,  it  is  generally  advisable  to  touch  upon  the  origin  and 
history  of  the  topic.  Upon  many  occasions,  listeners  can  be 
given  a  better  understanding  of  a  subject  if  they  are  told  what 
others  have  known  and  have  thought  about  it. 

3.  Effective  exposition  makes  adequate  use  of  comparison. 
Comparisons  provided  by  simile  and  metaphor  are  much  used 
in  effective  expository  speech.  Their  value  lies  largely  in  the 
clarity  which  they  give  to  an  idea.  Note  how  the  epithet  ''Iron 
Duke"  explains  something  about  Wellington.  The  reader  is 
advised  to  turn  back  to  Chapter  8  and  to  review  the  material 
relating  to  analogy. 

4.  Effective  exposition  often  contains  contrast.  An  ex- 
perienced speaker  uses  contrast  to  make  his  ideas  stand  out  in 
their  true  light.  Everyone  knows  that  white  appears  whiter 
and  black  seems  blacker  when  they  are  placed  side  by  side. 
Similarly,  when  opposing  points  of  view  are  placed  beside  each 
other,  the  nature  of  each  often  becomes  more  apparent.  Note 
the  use  of  contrast  in  this  quotation  from  Wendell  Phillips* 
lecture,  ''Toussaint  L'Ouverture." 

If  I  stood  here  tonight  to  tell  you  the  story  of  Napoleon,  I 
should  take  it  from  the  lips  of  Frenchmen,  who  find  no  language 
rich  enough  to  paint  the  great  captain  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
I  am  to  tell  you  the  story  of  a  Negro  who  left  hardly  one  written 
line.  I  am  to  glean  it  from  the  reluctant  testimony  of  Britons, 
Frenchmen,  Spaniards — men  who  despised  him  as  a  Negro  and  a 
slave,  and  hated  him  because  he  had  beaten  them  in  battle.  All 
the  materials  for  his  biography  are  from  the  lips  of  his  enemies. 

5.  Effective  exposition  contains  many  examples.  A  form 
of  government,  a  type  of  art,  or  any  other  objective  or  sub- 
jective creation  can  frequently  be  explained  most  effectively 
through  the  use  of  examples.  The  examples  employed  are  of 
two  types  (a)  general  illustrations,  and  (b)  specific  instances. 
When  one  refers  to  parks,  newspapers,  or  statesmen,  he  is  us- 
ing general  illustration.    When  he  refers  to  Yellowstone  Park, 


S^' 
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the  New  York  Times,  or  Thomas  Jefferson  he  is  employing 
specific  instance. 

6.  Effective  exposition  contains  testimony.  When  a  speaker 
is  not  himself  an  authority  upon  the  topic  he  is  explaining,  he 
should  make  adequate  use  of  expert  testimony.  Einstein's 
statements  may  be  used,  for  example,  in  explaining  the  theory 
of  relativity;  one  of  the  Wright  brothers  may  be  quoted  in 
conveying  information  about  the  early  days  of  aviation. 

7.  Effective  exposition  makes  sufficient  use  of  statistics. 
When  a  careful  thinker  explains  the  characteristics  of  an  object, 
a  procedure,  and  of  many  other  things,  precision  and  thorough- 
ness often  require  him  to  employ  figures.  Although  an  ef- 
fective public  speaker  does  not  confuse  his  listeners  with  too 
many  figures,  he  should  introduce  enough  of  them  to  convey 
information  with  accuracy.  Eugene  H.  Outerbridge,  former 
chairman  of  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority,  used  statistics 
well  in  a  speech  which  he  once  gave  on  *'The  Port  of  New 
York."    Following  is  a  paragraph  from  the  speech. 

The  district  consumes  two  million  six  hundred  and  seventy 
thousand  quarts  of  fluid  milk  per  day,  equal  to  nearly  one  bil- 
lion quarts  per  year,  and  this  is  the  product  of  approximately 
four  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  cows  from  forty  thousand 
different  dairy  farms. 

8.  Effective  exposition  makes  use  continually  of  reference 
to  experience.  New  discoveries  of  the  explorer  and  the  scien- 
tist, new  creations  of  the  inventor  and  the  artist,  new  concepts 
of  the  philosopher  must  be  explained  to  an  audience  in  terms 
of  what  the  listeners  already  know.  The  unknown  must  be  ex- 
plained in  terms  of  the  known.  This  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  by  which  a  teacher  should  be  guided.  The 
necessity  for  reference  to  experience  is  illustrated  by  Anne 
Morrow  Lindbergh  as  she  tells,  in  North  to  the  Orient,  how  a 
missionary  in  Alaska  explained  passages  of  scripture  in  terms 
of  the  experiences  of  the  listeners : 

'We  have  gone  astray  like  sheep,"  began  the  reading.  Sheep, 
what  did  that  mean  to  them? 
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"Like  the  reindeer,"  explained  the  minister,  "who  have  scat- 
tered on  the  tundras."  The  listeners*  heads  moved.  They  under- 
stood reindeer. 

"Your  garners  will  be  filled!"  Big  red  barns,  I  saw,  and 
hay  wagons  rumbling  uphill.  But  the  Eskimos?  "Your  meat 
cellars,"  the  minister  answered  my  question,  "will  be  full  of 
reindeer  meat." 

Description.  This,  like  exposition,  is  used  in  informative 
speeches,  and  is  composed  of  word  pictures  presenting  informa- 
tion which  comes  to  a  person  through  his  senses — sight,  sound, 
smell,  taste,  touch — together  with  organic  and  muscular  sensa- 
tions. 

Unless  there  is  good  reason  for  doing  otherwise,  a  speaker 
should  maintain  one  place,  one  time,  and  one  mood  through- 
out a  description.*  If  a  change  is  made  in  place,  time,  or 
mood,  this  should  be  made  clear  to  the  hearers. 

A  systematic  order  should  be  followed  in  presenting  de- 
tails. One  may  proceed  from  left  to  right,  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top,  from  background  to  foreground,  from  head  to  foot, 
from  an  over-all  view  of  the  whole  to  an  examination  of  the 
parts,  from  the  most  easily  observed  portions  to  the  least  ap- 
parent details.  The  details  employed  are  carefully  arranged 
by  an  able  speaker  somewhat  as  they  are  by  an  artist  who  is 
painting  a  picture. 

Effective  description  is  highly  selective;  a  few  vivid,  repre- 
sentative details  are  made  to  suggest  the  whole.  In  short, 
an  able  speaker's  use  of  detail  resembles  that  of  a  cartoonist. 
Note,  for  example,  how  Charles  Dickens  described  Mrs.  Fez- 
ziwig:  "In  came  Mrs.  Fezziwig,  one  vast  substantial  smile." 

The  speeches  of  Henry  W.  Grady  are  remembered,  in  part, 
for  such  excellent  descriptions  as  the  following : 

A  few  days  later,  I  visited  a  country  home.  A  modest  quiet 
house  sheltered  by  great  trees  and  set  in  a  circle  of  field  and 
meadow,  gracious  with  the  promise  of  harvest— barns  and  cribs 
well  filled  and  the  old  smoke-house  odorous  with  treasure — the 
fragrance  of  pink  and  hollyhock  mingling  with  the  aroma  of 


*For  a  discussion  of  unity,  see  Chapter  7,  page  175. 
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garden  and  orchard,  and  resonant  with  the  hum  of  bees,  and 
poultry's  busy  clucking. 

Narration.  The  teacher  makes  daily  use  not  only  of  de- 
scription but  of  narration.  Narration  is  the  delineation  of  the 
particulars  of  an  act,  an  occurrence,  or  of  a  course  of  events. 
Well-planned  narration  so  presents  the  experiences  of  human 
beings  and  of  other  creatures  that  suspense  is  created  early  in 
the  story;  events  move  toward  a  climax  and  a  solution  of  the 
problem  that  was  set  forth  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  narrative. 

The  public  speaker  employs  narration  not  only  to  convey 
information  but  to  hold  attention,  to  clarify  ideas,  to  emphasize 
ideas,  to  charge  ideas  with  emotion,  and  to  provide  easily  re- 
membered concrete  illustrations  of  his  abstract  ideas.  So  help- 
ful to  the  teacher  is  the  use  of  narration  that  it  will  be  discussed 
at  length  in  Chapter  16. 

The  value  of  narrative  in  clarifying  and  emphasizing  in- 
formative materials  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  para- 
graphs from  Booker  T.  Washington's  address  given  at  the 
opening  of  the  Atlanta  Exposition. 

A  ship  lost  at  sea  for  many  days  suddenly  sighted  a  friendly 
vessel.  From  the  mast  of  the  unfortunate  vessel  was  seen  a 
signal :  ''Water,  water,  we  die  of  thirst !"  The  answer  from  the 
friendly  vessel  at  once  came  back,  *'Cast  down  your  bucket  where 
you  are."  A  second  time  the  signal,  "Water,  water ;  send  us 
water !"  ran  up  from  the  distressed  vessel,  and  was  answered, 
"Cast  down  your  bucket  where  you  are."  And  a  third  and 
fourth  signal  for  water  was  answered,  "Cast  down  your  bucket 
where  you  are."  The  captain  of  the  distressed  vessel,  at  last 
heeding  the  injunction,  cast  down  his  bucket,  and  it  came  up 
full  of  fresh,  sparkling  water  from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon 
river. 

To  those  of  my  race  who  depend  on  bettering  their  condition 
in  a  foreign  land,  or  who  underestimate  the  importance  of  cul- 
tivating friendly  relations  with  the  Southern  white  man  who  is 
their  next-door  neighbor,  I  would  say:  "Cast  down  your  bucket 
where  you  are" — cast  it  down  in  making  friends,  in  every  manly 
way  of  the  people  of  all  races  by  whom  we  are  surrounded.  Cast 
it  down  in  agriculture,  in  mechanics,  in  commerce,  in  domestic 
service,  and  in  the  professions. 
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Visual  Aids.  In  addition  to  exposition,  description,  and 
narration,  objects  of  various  kinds  are  used  in  the  classroom, 
and  occasionally  elsewhere,  in  informative  speaking.  There  are 
times,  for  example,  when  maps  or  charts  are  helpful  in  giving 
an  address.  Pictures  are  much  used  in  the  schoolroom  and  can 
sometimes  be  made  to  serve  effectively  on  other  occasions. 
Some  subjects  permit  the  use  of  models.  It  is  not  necessary 
here  to  urge  their  use  in  the  classroom.  They  are  also  widely 
employed  in  other  types  of  informative  speaking.  Real  objects 
may  be  introduced.  A  teacher  in  Africa  brings  objects  of 
interest  upon  her  return  trips  to  the  United  States  for  display 
when  she  speaks  in  public.  Many  teachers  should  make  greater 
use  than  they  do  of  a  blackboard.  In  speaking  outside  the  class- 
room, it  is  advisable  at  times  to  write  or  draw,  provided  the 
speaker  can  do  this  illustrating  so  easily  and  skilfully  that  it 
really  aids  in  conveying  information.  In  short,  the  teacher 
should  make  appropriate  use  of  all  the  visual  and  auditory  aids 
at  his  disposal. 

Delivering  the  Informative  Speech.  If  an  informative  speech 
is  to  have  maximum  effectiveness,  it  must  not  only  be  carefully 
planned,  it  must  also  be  well  delivered.  The  speaker  who  con- 
veys information  to  his  listeners  most  effectively  speaks  slowly 
enough  so  that  the  listeners  can  grasp  the  contents  of  his  speech 
as  he  proceeds.  Though  the  able  speaker  proceeds  deliberately 
in  giving  information,  he  is  careful  not  to  go  more  slowly  than 
the  situation  requires.  An  acceptable  speaker  talks  with  cer- 
tainty and  noticeable  positiveness,  for  an  audience  hesitates  to 
accept  at  face  value  material  presented  by  a  speaker  who  does 
not  seem  certain  of  himself.  The  manner  of  a  speaker  should 
also  indicate  that  the  information  presented  possesses  value. 
When  a  speaker  is  giving  an  informative  speech,  and  when  he 
speaks  upon  many  other  occasions,  his  subject  matter  should  be 
for  him  at  the  moment  more  important  than  anything  else. 

The  Persuasive  Speech — Persuasion  consists  of  influencing 
others,  of  causing  others  to  believe  or  to  do  something.*    As  has 

5  Donald  C.  Bryant  and  Karl  R.  Wallace,  Fundamentals  of  Public  Speaking 
(New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1947),  Part  VIII;  Crocker,  op,  cit., 
chaps.  XV,  xvi. 
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been  noted,  the  objectives  of  persuasive  speech  are  (^)  to  con- 
vince, and  (2)  to  actuate.  One  accomphshes  the  objectives  of 
persuasive  speaking  by  (1)  the  use  of  evidence,  and  (2)  the 
use  of  suggestion. 

The  Use  of  Evidence.  When  using  evidence  for  purposes 
of  i>ersuasion,  the  speaker  employs  one  or  more  of  the  follow- 
ing: (1)  authority,  (2)  experience,  and  (3)  reasoning. 

1.  Authority.  Woolbert  pointed  out  that  primitive  peoples 
look  to  their  chiefs  and  medicine  men  for  guidance.  Brigance 
and  Immel  have  gone  a  step  further,  asserting  that  the  method 
of  persuasion  first  used  by  public  speakers  was  that  of  reference 
to  authority.  Primitive  peoples,  they  say,  believed  and  did 
what  their  chiefs  and  medicine  men  told  them  to  believe  and  do.^ 
Today  human  beings  likewise  look  to  attorneys,  clergymen, 
physicians,  and  leaders  of  other  types  for  guidance.  The  effec- 
tive speaker,  knowing  this,  introduces  expert  testimony  into 
his  speeches;  he  also  makes  much  use  of  ordinary  witnesses. 
He  quotes  from  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books  that  are 
accepted  as  authorities  by  the  listeners.  The  successful  speaker 
makes  use  of  proverbs,  valued  documents,  and  writings  that  are 
believed  to  contain  rare  wisdom  as  he  persuades  his  listeners 
what  to  believe  and  what  to  do. 

The  able  speaker,  as  explained  earlier,  undertakes  to  establish 
himself  as  an  authority  upon  the  subjects  with  which  his 
speeches  deal. 

The  persuasive  speaker  also  introduces,  as  authority,  "ma- 
jority opinion."  That  is,  he  proves  that  dozens,  hundreds, 
thousands,  perhaps  even  millions  of  people  hold  the  belief  which 
he  wishes  his  hearers  to  adopt,  or  he  substantiates  the  statement 
that  many  have  acted  with  good  results  as  the  speaker  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  members  of  the  audience  act. 

Basing  a  persuasive  speech  upon  authority  is  particularly 
effective  in  persuading  children  and  young  people,  people  who 
have  had  comparatively  few  educational  opportunities,  and  pop- 
ular audiences.    This  method  of  persuasion  is  also  widely  used 

8  William  Norwood  Brigance  and  Ray  K.  Immel,  Speechmaking :  Principle  and 
Practice  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1938),  pp.  308-9. 
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in  influencing  those  who  possess  superior  intelligence  and  wide 
experience.  In  fact,  the  highly  intelligent  are  in  the  habit  of 
turning  to  authority  for  guidance  in  areas  of  living  about  which 
they  themselves  are  not  well  informed. 

2.  Experience.  Brigance  and  Immel  state  that  as  men 
reached  a  crude  state  of  civilization  they  began  to  test  ideas  in 
the  light  of  experience.  However  that  may  be,  human  beings 
today  evaluate  ideas  that  are  presented  to  them  in  terms  of  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  experience  that  they  have  had  with  life. 
It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  one  use  material  in  a  persuasive 
speech  which  will  stand  the  test  of  the  listener's  experience. 
Furthermore,  an  effective  persuasive  speaker  often  refers  to 
those  experiences  of  his  listeners  which  tend  to  prove  the  state- 
ments that  he  makes.  Note  how,  in  speaking  at  Caesar's  fu- 
neral, Mark  Antony  said : 

You  all  did  see  that  on  the  Lupercal 
I  thrice  presented  him  a  kingly  crown, 
Which  he  did  thrice  refuse. 

— William  Shakespeare 

And  later  in  the  address  Antony  said : 

I  tell  you  that  which  you  yourselves  do  know. 

The  effective  speaker  makes  use  of  generalizations  that  the 
members  of  the  audience  will  accept  as  true  and  shows  how  the 
belief  or  the  action  which  he  is  championing  is  an  application 
of  the  generalization.  For  example,  a  speaker  may  say,  ''We 
all  want  the  children  of  today  to  have  good  educational  op- 
portunities. The  school  building  is  so  crowded  that  satisfactory 
work  cannot  be  done.  Consequently  we  must  enlarge  the  school 
plant." 

The  skilful  speaker  shows  how  the  belief  or  the  cause  for 
which  he  speaks  will  enable  the  listeners  to  fulfil  the  desires 
that  have  developed  from  their  experience.  An  automobile 
salesman  may  say,  ''Buy  this  new  car,  so  that  you  can  travel 
with  safety  when  you  go  on  your  vacation  this  summer." 

In  referring  to  experience,  an  able  speaker  relates  his  theme 
to  the  inherent  motives  or  drives  of  mankind.    These  were 
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classified  by  Phillips  as  self-preservation,  property,  power,  repu- 
tation, affections,  sentiments,  and  tastes.  Self-preservation  re- 
fers to  the  inner  drives  which  cause  everyone  to  seek  food, 
clothing,  health,  and  physical  safety.  Property  refers  to  the 
thousands  of  things  that  human  beings  like  to  own.  Upon  many 
occasions  people  will  act,  if  the  action  will  enable  them  to  pre- 
serve or  increase  their  possessions,  for  the  acquisitive  drive  is 
strong  in  most  of  us.  Power  refers  to  influence,  position, 
leadership.  Reputation  refers  to  the  respect  with  which  one  is 
treated,  the  prestige  that  he  enjoys. 

The  term  affections  Phillips  used  in  referring  to  love  of 
parents  for  their  children,  of  children  for  their  parents,  of 
husbands  and  wives  for  each  other,  to  the  mating  instinct,  and 
to  friendship.  By  the  term  sentiment  Phillips  meant  ethical 
standards.  Many  persons  will  accept  a  point  of  view  if  it  is 
shown  to  be  morally  praiseworthy.  The  term  tastes  refers  to 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful.  As  everyone  knows,  clothing, 
cars,  furniture,  houses,  and  many  other  things  are  selected 
wholly  or  in  part  because  of  their  beauty.^  When  his  subject 
permits,  the  experienced  public  speaker  relates  his  cause  first 
to  the  most  basic  human  drives  (self-preservation,  property, 
power,  reputation,  and  the  affections),  then  proceeds  to  the 
artistic  tastes  and  the  moral  sentiments. 

As  was  said  earlier,  the  able  speaker  is  careful  to  relate  his 
remarks  to  the  felt  wants  and  needs  that  the  experiences  of  the 
listeners  have  caused  them  to  acquire.^  For  example,  the  wants 
of  country  youth  differ  in  many  respects  from  the  wants  of  city 
youth,  the  wants  of  city  youth  in  high-income  families  differ 
from  the  wants  of  city  youth  in  low-income  families,  the  wants 
of  ninth  grade  pupils  differ  from  the  wants  of  twelfth  grade 
pupils.  The  wants  of  youth  are  also  determined  by  the  time 
of  the  year,  the  time  of  day,  and  the  subject  they  are  studying. 
The  competent  teacher  gives  attention  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  his  pupils  at  the  moment  he  is  talking. 


^  Arthur  Edward  Phillips,  Effective  Speaking  (Chicago :  The  Newton  Co., 
1906),  chap.  V. 

8  Robert  T.  Oliver,  The  Psychology  of  Effective  Speech  (New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Co.,  1942),  chap.  vi. 
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3.  Reasoning.  Reasoning  has  an  important  place  in  per- 
suasive speaking.  A  speaker  usually  must  set  forth  the  reasons 
why  a  cause  should  be  adopted,  and  support  the  reasons  with 
enough  facts  and  statistics  so  that  the  case  is  logically  sound. 
Though  people  act  largely  upon  authority  and  experience,  rather 
than  because  of  their  reasoning,  yet  listeners  like  to  feel  that 
their  conclusions  are  sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  logical 
thinking. 

In  preparing  a  persuasive  speech,  a  speaker  should  make  a 
brief  (or  outline)  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Au- 
thority and  experience,  together  with  facts  and  figures,  can  be 
used  in  supporting  the  reasons  which  the  brief  contains.  In 
constructing  the  brief,  a  speaker  should  be  especially  careful  to 
apply  the  principles  of  simplicity  and  clarity,  for  human  beings 
have  difficulty  in  reasoning. 

There  is  a  variety  of  reasoning  which  Gladys  Murphy 
Graham  designated  as  the  natural  method,  but  which  the  writer 
prefers  to  call  argument  by  implication.  Mrs.  Graham  described 
the  method  in  the  following  words : 

Its  plan  is  simply  to  portray  a  situation  which  gradually,  of 
itself,  without  compulsion  or  contention  on  the  part  of  the  speaker, 
through  the  compelling  power  of  a  developing  situation  makes 
evident  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer  the  necessity  of  one  certain 
solution.  The  method  is  not  in  the  orthodox  and  generally  ac- 
cepted sense  argumentative;  rather  it  is  that  of  exposition  with 
a  goodly  dash  of  narration  and  description.  Technically  it  does 
not  argue;  it  merely  sets  forth — ^yet  slowly,  definitely  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, the  lines  of  descriptive  development  begin  to  converge 
and  it  becomes  compellingly  evident  to  each  thinking  mind  that 
such  a  set  of  conditions  implies,  necessitates,  one  thing,  the  con- 
clusion toward  which  an  approach  has  been,  from  the  beginning, 
being  made.  It  is  argument  in  a  very  true  sense,  its  aim  is  to 
convince  and  persuade,  yet  it  is  argument  of  which  exposition, 
narration  and  description  are  handmaidens.® 

Argument  by  implication  was  skilfully  used  by  a  lecturer 
during  the  year  preceding  an  American  world  fair.    Represent- 

^  Gladys  Murphy  Graham,  "The  Natural  Procedure  in  Argument,"  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Speech,  XI  (November,  1925),  321. 
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ing  the  sponsors  of  the  project,  he  went  about  the  nation  lectur- 
ing on  the  exposition.  He  told  of  some  of  the  world  fairs  of 
the  past  and  of  how  the  approaching  fair  would  surpass  its 
predecessors.  He  explained  the  purposes  of  world  fairs;  he 
described  the  type  of  fair  that  was  to  be  held  the  next  summer. 
While  doing  so,  he  undertook  to  prove  that  every  American 
who  could  attend  the  fair  should  do  so.  Though  his  arguments 
were  never  stated,  they  were  implied  repeatedly  through  the 
use  of  exposition,  description,  and  narration,  until  finally  his 
listeners  were  eager  to  go  to  the  fair. 

Public  speakers  also  use  another  form  of  reasoning,  the 
problem  technique ,  which  is  based  upon  the  steps  taken  in  reach- 
ing a  conclusion  by  means  of  reflective  thinking.  This  pro- 
cedure is  particularly  helpful  when  one  is  speaking  to  a  neutral 
audience;  it  enables  the  speaker  to  proceed  objectively.  In 
essence,  it  consists  of  reporting  the  thinking  process  which  is 
connected  with  reflective  thinking.  This  is  done  with  the  hope 
that  the  report  will  be  so  logical  that  persuasion  will  inevitably 
result.  When  using  the  problem  technique,  the  speaker  organ- 
izes his  material  about  the  following  five  steps. 

1.  The  speaker  defines  the  problem.  This  step  consists  of 
explaining  the  problem.  Take,  for  example,  the  problem: 
What  Is  the  Best  Method  to  Use  in  the  Administration  of 
Medical  Service  in  the  United  States?  The  terms  administra- 
tion and  medical  service  should  first  be  clarified  and  delimited. 
Then  the  problem  may  be  said  to  consist  of  deciding  upon  a  type 
of  administration  of  medical  service  that  provides  adequately 
for  the  needs  of  the  American  people. 

2.  The  speaker  analyzes  the  problem.  In  discussing  medical 
service,  a  speaker  can  invite  his  listeners  to  think  with  him 
regarding  the  merits  and  the  limitations  of  American  medical 
service.  He  can  discuss  the  causes  which  are  making  many 
persons  feel  that  medical  service  in  the  United  States  is  un- 
satisfactory. He  should  enumerate  the  criteria  by  which  any 
type  of  medical  service  should  be  evaluated. 

3.  The  speaker  presents  possible  solutions  to  the  problem. 
The  audience  can  sometimes  be  related  to  the  problem  at  this 
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point,  as  the  speaker  invites  the  listeners  to  turn  to  their  ex- 
perience and  to  their  knowledge  for  possible  solutions  to  the 
problem.  In  the  case  of  medical  service,  health  insurance,  group 
medicine,  state  medicine,  and  desirable  modifications  of  the 
present  method  of  administering  medical  service  in  the  United 
States  might  be  discussed. 

4.  The  speaker  develops  and  appraises  the  solutions.  This 
step  consists  in  attempting  to  predict  what  would  occur  if  any 
one  or  more  of  the  solutions  should  be  put  into  practice.  The 
criteria  set  up  when  the  problem  was  analyzed  are  applied  to 
each  of  the  solutions  to  test  its  merits  and  inadequacies.  The 
solution  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  speaker,  possesses  the 
greatest  merit  is  discussed  last. 

5.  The  speaker  employs  further  verification.  When  taking 
this  step,  the  speaker  may  review  the  evidence  which  points  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem.  He  may  introduce  additional  facts, 
figures,  experience,  and  testimony  which  lead  to  the  belief,  or 
prove  the  wisdom  of  the  action  that  he  is  recommending. 

When  the  problem  technique  is  employed  in  speechmaking, 
the  speaker  should  proceed  in  the  objective  manner  of  a  scientist. 

The  Use  of  Suggestion.  Having  considered  the  three 
methods  used  in  presenting  evidence  in  a  persuasive  speech,  it 
will  be  well  to  give  additional  attention  to  the  use  of  suggestion. 
This  device  is  employed  so  frequently  in  influencing  others  to 
believe  and  act  that  William  McDougall  defined  the  term  thus : 
"Suggestion  is  a  process  of  communication  resulting  in  the  ac- 
ceptance with  conviction  of  the  communicated  proposition  in  the 
absence  of  logically  adequate  grounds  for  its  acceptance."  ^° 
Among  the  methods  of  using  suggestion  in  persuasive  speaking 
are  the  following. 

1.  Implant  deeply  in  the  consciousness  of  the  listeners  the 
idea  for  which  acceptance  is  sought.  In  discussing  suggestion, 
Walter  Dill  Scott  once  wrote:  "...  mind  is  by  its  very 
nature  impulsive  and  naturally  leads  to  action."    Then  stating 

1^ William  McDougall,  An  Introduction  to  Social  Psychology   (London:   Me- 
Shuen  &  Co.,  1908),  p.  97. 
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the  principle  somewhat  differently  Scott  said:  ''Every  idea  of 
an  action  (or  function)  will  result  in  that  action  unless  hindered 
by  a  competing  idea  or  by  physical  impediment."  ^^ 

Effective  speakers  use  several  devices  when  they  impress 
ideas  upon  the  minds  of  listeners.  Among  the  most  frequently 
used  are  (a)  repetition,  (b)  vividness,  (c)  effective  word  pat- 
terns, (d)  example,  and  (e)  positive  presentation. 

Let  us  consider  first  the  matter  of  repetition.  Jersild,  who 
made  a  study  of  the  value  of  seven  different  types  of  emphasis, 
reached  the  following  conclusion :  "Three  or  more  repetitions 
score  higher  on  recall  than  do  any  of  the  other  devices."  ^ 
Ehrensberger,  who  tested  the  value  of  certain  forms  of  emphasis 
with  fifteen-minute  speeches,  reached  the  eight  following  con- 
clusions regarding  the  use  of  repetition : 

1.  The  immediate  repetition  of  a  statement  early  in  the  dis- 
course assures  high  retention. 

2.  The  immediate  repetition  of  a  statement  late  in  the  dis- 
course assures  high  retention. 

3.  The  difference  between  immediate  repetition  early  in  the 
discourse  and  immediate  repetition  late  in  the  discourse  is  not 
significant. 

4.  Three  scattered  repetitions  are  very  effective  and  more  sig- 
nificant than  two  or  four. 

5.  Four  scattered  repetitions  are  more  effective  than  two. 

6.  Two  scattered  repetitions  have  little  value  in  increasing  re- 
tention. 

7.  The  evidence  implies  that  concentrated  repetition  is  more 
effective  than  distributed  repetition. 

8.  Increased  repetition  beyond  three  tends  to  indicate  a  law  of 
diminishing  returns.^ 

Ehrensberger  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  study  re- 
lated to  the  use  of  repetition  in  fifteen-minute  speeches  only  and 

11  Walter  Dill  Scott,  The  Psychology  of  Public  Speaking  (New  York:  Noble 
&  Noble,  Inc.,   1926),  pp.   153-54. 

12  Arthur  Jersild,  "Modes  of  Emphasis  in  Public  Speaking,"  Journal  of  Ap- 
plied Psychology,  XII   (December,  1928).  616. 

13  Ray  Ehrensberger,  "An  Experimental  Study  of  the  Relative  Effectiveness 
of  Certain  Forms  of  Emphasis  in  Public  Speaking,"  Speech  Monographs,  XII 
(1945),  94-111.  The  enumeration  of  the  conclusions  is  not  that  used  by  Ehrens- 
berger. 
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that  more  repetition  would  probably  be  required  for  best  results 
in  longer  speeches. 

The  need  for  positive  presentation  of  ideas  was  suggested  by 
Walter  Dill  Scott  when  he  said  that  ''  .  .  .  every  idea  will  re- 
sult in  action  unless  hindered  by  a  competing  idea."  This  fact 
is  illustrated  by  the  teacher  who  said  one  day  before  recess :  ''I 
don't  want  any  of  you  children  to  climb  up  on  the  shed  at  the 
back  of  the  school  yard."  The  children  had  never  tried  to 
climb  up  on  the  shed,  but  on  this  day,  when  recess  time  came, 
the  roof  of  the  shed  was  soon  covered  with  children. 

Since  the  importance  of  vividness,  effective  word  patterns, 
and  the  example  have  been  discussed  on  preceding  pages,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  discuss  them  here. 

2.  Use  figures  of  speech.  Ideas  set  forth  in  figures  of 
speech  are  vividly  yet  not  directly  presented  and  for  that  reason 
are  less  likely  to  arouse  opposition  or  cause  criticism.  Meta- 
phors, similes,  literal  and  figurative  analogies,  personifications, 
and  allegories  are  used  for  this  purpose. 

3.  Bind  the  listeners  together.  The  speaker  who  possesses 
skill  in  influencing  human  behavior  seeks  to  bind  the  members 
of  the  audience  into  a  unit  during  the  first  part  of  his  address, 
for  a  person  who  is  a  member  of  a  group  is  more  ready  to  ac- 
cept new  beliefs  and  to  undertake  new  activities  than  one  who 
is  not  conscious  that  he  is  part  of  a  group.  For  example,  an  able 
speaker  may  set  forth,  during  the  early  part  of  his  address,  the 
common  purposes  and  the  common  experiences  of  the  members 
of  the  group.  The  use  of  instrumental  music  and  of  audience 
singing,  the  repeating  of  ritual,  applause,  laughter,  a  show  of 
hands,  badges,  and  uniforms,  also  aid  in  giving  the  members  of 
an  audience  a  sense  of  unity. 

4.  Use  the  ''yes  technique."  Many  effective  speakers  some- 
times use  the  ''yes  technique."  That  is,  they  condition  their 
audiences  to  say  "Yes,"  before  they  present  a  proposal.  When 
the  "yes  technique"  is  employed,  the  speaker  raises  a  number  of 
questions  early  in  his  address  to  which  the  audience  will  respond 
affirmatively.  For  example,  a  speaker  may  prepare  a  list  of  the 
resources  and  beliefs  of  the  audience,  and  refer  to  some  of  these 
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during  the  early  part  of  his  address.  Thus  when  Webster  be- 
gan his  ''First  Bunker  Hill  Address,"  the  audience  responded 
affirmatively  as  he  referred  ( 1 )  to  the  large  audience,  (2)  to  the 
beautiful  day,  (3)  to  the  inspiration  of  the  occasion,  (4)  to 
the  valor  of  the  defenders  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  (5)  to  the  fact 
that  "our  own  fortunes  have  been  happily  cast."  After  hav- 
ing responded  affirmatively  five  times  in  succession,  the 
members  of  the  audience  were  conditioned  to  agree  upon  other 
matters. 

5.  Stimulate  the  audience  emotionally.  Aristotle  asserted 
that  the  use  of  emotional  stimulation  is  often  necessary  when  a 
speaker  seeks  to  influence  an  audience.  Today,  fear  of  ill 
health,  fear  of  failure,  fear  of  economic  depression,  and  fear  of 
war  are  resorted  to  repeatedly  by  effective  speakers.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  for  example,  stirred  up  fear  when  he  said : 

Now  I  am  not  speculating  about  all  this.  I  merely  repeat  what 
is  already  in  the  Nazi  book  of  world  conquest.  They  plan  to 
treat  the  Latin  American  nations  as  they  are  now  treating  the 
Balkans.  They  plan  then  to  strangle  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  American  laborer  would  have  to  compete  with  slave  labor 
in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Minimum  wages,  maximum  hours? 
Nonsense !  Wages  and  hours  fixed  by  Hitler.  The  dignity  and 
power  and  standard  of  living  of  the  American  worker  and  farmer 
would  be  gone. 

The  affections  are  likewise  often  stirred  by  those  who  in- 
fluence public  opinion.  A  recent  magazine  contained  advertise- 
ments in  which  products  were  related  to  ( 1 )  love  of  animals, 
(2)  love  of  home,  (3)  love  of  children,  (4)  love  of  young 
people  for  members  of  the  opposite  sex,  (5)  love  of  husbands 
and  wives  for  each  other,  and  (6)  love  of  friends. 

Speakers  find  repeatedly  that  the  best  way  to  proceed  in  in- 
fluencing the  members  of  an  audience  is  to  relate  a  proposal  to 
an  emotion  felt  by  the  listeners.  When  people  are  under  the 
influence  of  emotion,  they  are  less  critical  and  more  ready  to  act 
than  they  are  under  other  circumstances.  Furthermore,  it 
should  be  added  that  it  is  especially  helpful  to  arouse  in  an 
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audience  that  particular  emotion  which  will  naturally  lead  to 
the  desired  action.^* 

The  able  persuasive  speaker,  as  has  been  said  repeatedly, 
relates  his  speech  carefully  to  the  attitude  of  his  listeners.  Ob- 
viously that  attitude  may  be  neutral,  opposed,  or  favorable.  The 
opposition  may  be  slight,  marked,  or  insurmountable.  The 
favorable  attitude  may  be  lukewarm,  or  enthusiastic.  If  the  au- 
dience is  already  enthusiastic  about  the  project,  it  can  be  per- 
suaded, perhaps,  by  the  presentation  of  a  course  of  action,  and 
evidence  that  the  procedure  is  practical.  Stimulating  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantages  connected  with  carrying  out  the  project 
advocated  may  be  the  best  way  to  proceed.  If  the  listeners  are 
mildly  enthusiastic,  the  speaker  should  begin  on  the  emotional 
level  of  his  listeners  and  use  such  proof,  inspiring  examples, 
and  other  means  of  persuasion  as  he  believes  will  get  the  results 
desired. 

Should  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  audience  be 
neutral,  more  evidence  will  have  to  be  used,  combined  with 
illustrations  which  stir  emotionally.  The  greater  the  opposi- 
tion, the  more  carefully  material  must  be  employed  which 
proves  the  soundness  of  the  position  of  the  speaker,  and  which 
relates  it  to  the  most  powerful  innate  tendencies  of  the  listeners. 

There  are  times  when  a  speaker's  words  fall  on  deaf  ears. 
New  movements  are  always  met  with  opposition  because  of  the 
inertia  of  those  who  are  happy  with  things  as  they  are  and  of 
those  who  do  not  wish  to  change  attitudes  hurriedly.  However, 
if  a  cause  possesses  merit,  the  speaker  may  be  sure  that  the 
project  will  gradually  attract  supporters  and  finally  be  adopted. 

The  Delivery  of  the  Persuasive  Speech.  The  occasions 
upon  which  persuasive  speaking  is  used  vary  so  much  and  the 
types  of  beliefs  and  of  actions  for  which  persuasive  speaking  is 
employed  differ  so  greatly  that  one  must  study  the  occasion,  the 
audience,  and  the  cause  to  be  spoken  for,  and  then  adjust  his 
delivery  to  the  situation  which  confronts  him.  It  can  be  said, 
however,  that  sincerity,  enthusiasm,  confidence,  and  strong  con- 


1*  Robert  T.  Oliver,  Persuasive  Speaking   (New  York:   Longmans,   Green   & 
Co.,  1950).  chap.  viii. 
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viction  should  be  evident.  It  may  be  well  to  conclude  by  re- 
calling that,  because  of  their  suggestive  value,  the  delivery  of  a 
persuasive  speech  requires  the  best  possible  use  of  both  visible 
and  audible  communication  in  terms  of  adjustment  to  the  situa- 
tion which  the  speaker  faces. 

For  the  teacher  and  prospective  teacher,  this  chapter  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  book.^  Experienced  teachers  are 
aware  of  the  daily  need  that  they  have  for  skill  in  the  use  of 
informative  and  persuasive  speech. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Analyze  the  instruction  given  by  one  of  the  best  teachers 
whom  you  know  from  the  points  of  view  of  informative  and  per- 
suasive speech. 

2.  Analyze  and  classify  the  next  three  speeches  that  you  hear 
in  terms  of  the  speech  elements  discussed  in  this  chapter. 

3.  Secure  a  volume  of  Modern  Eloquence}^  Read  one  of  the 
speeches  in  it ;  then  classify  the  speech  and  evaluate  it  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  data  which  appear  in  this  chapter. 

4.  Gather  six  full-page  magazine  advertisements  that  seem  to 
you  to  contain  effective  persuasion.  Analyze  the  advertisements 
to  determine  the  techniques  employed. 

5.  Prepare  and  give  an  informative  speech  and  a  persuasive 
speech. 

Subjects  for  speeches  may  be  selected  from  among  the  following : 

A.  Subjects  for  Informative  Speeches 

1.  Personal  and  Local 

a)  An  Experience  That  Increased  My  Insight 

h)  A  Little  Known  Organization  of  This  Community 

c)  My  Favorite  Subject 

d)  My  Hobby 

2.  State  and  National 

a)  A  Member  of  the  Cabinet 
h)  A  State  Leader 


1^  For  a  good  selection  of  these  two  basic  speech  types,  see  William  P.  Sand- 
ford  and  Willard  H.  Yeager,  Principles  of  Effective  Speaking  (5th  ed.,  New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,   1950),  Part  IV. 

"^^  Modern  Eloquence  (edited  by  Ashley  H.  Thorndike,  revised  by  Adam  Ward) 
(New  York:  P.  F.  Collier  &  Son  Corp.,  1941). 
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c)  Muscle  Shoals,  or  another  government  project 

d)  The  National  Wildlife  Conservation  Program 

3.  The  World  at  Large 

a)  A  Topic  Relating  to  African  (Asian,  European,  South 
American)  Resources 

b)  A  Topic  Relating  to  African  (Asian,  etc.)  Populations 

c)  A  Topic  Relating  to  African  (Asian,  etc.)  Politics 

d)  The  United  Nations  (Secretary  General,  General  As- 
sembly, Security  Council,  Economic  and  Social  Coun- 
cil) 

Modify  one  of  the  following  subjects  until  it  enables  you  to  pre- 
pare an  effective  persuasive  speech.  If  you  wish,  you  may  use  in- 
stead another  similar  topic  that  provides  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
speech  that  is  definitely  persuasive. 

B.  Subjects  for  Persuasive  Speeches 

1.  Personal  and  Local 

a)  Attend  a  Certain  Athletic  Game 

b)  Listen  to  a  Certain  Radio  Program 

c)  Read  a  Certain  Book 

d)  Take  a  Certain  Trip 

2.  State  and  National 

a)  The  Need  for  a  Federal  Department  of  Education 

b)  Government  in  Business 

c)  Race  Discrimination 

d)  Regulation  of  Radio 

3.  The  World  at  Large 

a)  A  Design  for  World  Government 

b)  Improving  Our  Relations  with  South  America 

c)  The  Far  Eastern  Policy  of  the  United  States 

d)  The  Immigration  Policy  of  the  United  States 

e)  The  Need  for  a  World  Language 
/)  The  World  Calendar 

g)  Traits  Required  by  a  World  Citizen 


Chapter  15 
SPECIAL  TYPES  OF  SPEECHES 

Having  discussed  informative  and  persuasive  speeches,  we 
shall  now  consider  the  remaining  basic  types,  impressive  and 
entertaining.  We  shall  do  this  by  centering  our  attention  upon 
the  special  types  of  speeches,  for  many  of  them  are  either  pri- 
marily impressive  or  primarily  entertaining.  The  special  types 
of  speeches  tend  to  fall  into  subdivisions,  each  having  distin- 
guishing characteristics  of  its  own.^  They  may  be  classified 
under  four  headings:  (1)  speeches  of  courtesy,  (2)  occasional 
addresses,  (3)  speeches  closely  associated  with  educational  ac- 
tivities, and  (4)  after-dinner  speeches.  Teachers  find  it  neces- 
sary to  make  these  speeches  themselves;  they  are  called  upon 
to  help  their  pupils  prepare  them ;  and  they  are  occasionally  re- 
quested to  aid  persons  living  in  the  community  to  plan  some 
of  these  speeches.^ 

Courtesy  Speeches 

Courtesy  speeches  ^  are  expressions  of  the  social  amenities. 
As  a  group  they  are  distinguished  by  their  cordiality,  by  their 
consideration  for  others,  by  their  gracious  adjustment  to  a 
public  occasion  requiring  speech,  and  by  their  felicitous  use  of 
language.  Because  of  their  brevity  and  their  artistic  use  of 
language,  the  courtesy  speeches  are  sometimes  said  to  be  jewel- 
like. 


1  Alan  H.  Monroe,  Principles  and  Types  of  Speech  (3d  ed.)   (Chicago:  Scott, 
Foresman  &  Co.,  1949),  chaps,  xxiv— xxviii. 

2  Willard  Hayes  Yeager,  Effective  Speaking  for  Every  Occasion  (2d  ed.,  New 
York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,   1951). 

3  See  Lionel    Crocker,   Business  and  Professional   Speech    (New   York:    The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,   1951),  chap,  xxxii. 
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The  Speech  of  Introduction. — Object.  The  primary  ob- 
ject of  a  speech  of  introduction  is  (a)  to  present  a  speaker  to 
an  audience.  The  speech  also  has  a  number  of  other  purposes, 
among  which  are  (b)  to  extend  a  friendly  welcome  to  the 
speaker,  (c)  to  acquaint  the  audience  with  the  speaker,  (d)  to 
make  clear  to  the  audience  that  the  speaker  is  well  fitted  to  dis- 
cuss his  subject,  (^)  to  cause  the  audience  to  have  high  regard 
for  the  speaker,  and  (/)  to  make  the  audience  eager  to  hear 
his  address.  In  short,  an  acceptable  introduction  helps  the 
speaker  being  presented  to  begin  under  favorable  circumstances.* 

Method.  When  properly  made,  this  form  of  address  wel- 
comes the  speaker  to  the  platform  and  presents  him  to  the  au- 
dience. It  also  gives  the  listeners  an  idea  of  the  subject  to  be 
discussed.  If  the  speaker  is  eminent,  a  few  of  his  accomplish- 
ments relevant  to  his  topic  should  be  mentioned.  While  ap- 
preciation of  the  speaker  is  expressed  in  a  good  introduction,  it 
should  not  become  eulogy.  If  the  speaker  lacks  prestige,  the 
importance  of  his  subject  may  be  touched  upon  and  his  special 
fitness  to  discuss  it  emphasized.  The  speech  should  always  be 
brief,  for  listeners  have  not  come  to  hear  the  person  making  the 
introduction,  but  the  person  being  introduced.  Usually  the 
name  of  the  person  being  presented  should  be  mentioned  last. 

When  one  is  to  introduce  a  person  whom  he  does  not  know 
well,  he  should  familiarize  himself  with  the  available  informa- 
tion regarding  the  speaker.  If  possible,  he  should  confer  with 
the  speaker  beforehand,  in  order  to  secure  additional  informa- 
tion regarding  him,  and  to  be  able  to  include  in  the  introduction 
any  information  that  the  speaker  wishes  to  have  included. 

The  Speech  of  Welcome. — Object.  The  teacher  occasion- 
ally finds  it  necessary  to  make  a  speech  of  welcome.  Many 
high  school  teachers,  for  example,  give  welcoming  addresses 
each  year  at  alumni  banquets.  Secondary  school  teachers  are 
also  asked,  at  times,  to  aid  seniors  in  preparing  speeches  of  wel- 
come to  be  used  on  commencement  programs,  for  a  salutatory 
address  is  an  address  of  welcome.    Elementary  school  teachers 


*  Elizabeth    G.    Andersch    and    Lorin    C.    Staats,    Speech    for    Everyday    Use 
(New  York:  Rinehart  &  Co.,  1950),  chap.  xii. 
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likewise  find  it  well  to  be  informed  about  speeches  of  this  type, 
for  speeches  of  welcome  are  often  made  by  grade  school  chil- 
dren when  a  program  is  being  given  to  which  the  children's 
parents  have  been  invited.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  such  a 
speech  is  to  extend  a  gracious  welcome. 

Method.  When  these  speeches  are  being  planned,  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  should  be  taken  into  consideration.  It  is 
not  likely,  however,  that  more  than  a  few  would  be  employed 
in  preparing  any  one  speech.  One  should  extend  a  hearty  wel- 
come; he  should  show  a  genuine  interest  in  those  being 
welcomed;  he  may  speak  of  the  occasion ;  he  may  briefly  discuss 
a  subject  connected  with  the  occasion;  he  may  comment 
courteously  about  the  place  from  which  those  being  welcomed 
have  come;  he  may  briefly  describe  the  group  into  which  the 
guests  are  being  welcomed;  he  may  tell  of  the  place  to  which 
the  visitors  are  being  welcomed ;  and  he  may  express  the  hope 
that  those  to  whom  the  welcome  is  being  extended  will  find 
their  stay  pleasant. 

The  Speech  o£  Response. — Object.  A  speech  of  response 
is  given  (a)  to  express  appreciation  of  a  welcome  that  has  just 
been  extended,  and  (b)  to  make  clear  that  those  who  have  been 
welcomed  are  happy  to  be  with  the  welcoming  group. 

Method.  The  suggestions  that  follow  must  be  used  with 
discretion,  since  the  situation  in  which  the  speaker  is  placed  de- 
termines the  appropriate  thing  to  say.  He  must  turn  to  the 
occasion,  to  the  group  that  has  been  welcomed,  to  the  group 
which  has  extended  the  welcome,  and  to  himself  for  appropriate 
ideas.  In  any  case,  the  speaker  should  express  appreciation  of 
the  welcome  which  has  been  extended.  He  should  make  it  clear 
that  the  guests  have  noticed,  and  appreciate,  what  has  been  done 
for  their  happiness  by  their  hosts.  The  speaker  may  mention 
the  nature  of  the  occasion  which  has  called  for  a  speech  of 
welcome  and  a  speech  of  response;  he  may  review  the  current 
or  historic  background  of  the  event  which  is  taking  place,  or  he 
may  discuss  a  subject  of  interest  to  both  those  who  are  wel- 
coming and  those  being  welcomed. 
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The  Speech  o£  Presentation. — Object.  The  purpose  of 
speeches  of  presentation  is  (a)  to  say  in  fitting  language  the 
things  that  should  be  said  in  presenting  an  award  or  a  gift. 
The  comments  are  intended  (^)  to  add  to  the  good  spirit  of  the 
occasion. 

Method.  The  typical  speech  of  presentation  is  short ;  it  may 
reminisce,  it  may  speak  of  the  future,  it  may  dwell  upon  the 
article  to  be  presented,  it  may  consider  the  symbolism  of  the  gift, 
and  it  may  discuss  the  relation  of  the  giver  and  the  receiver. 
Most  important  is  a  gracious  and  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  article  is  to  be  presented.  It  closes  with 
the  presentation  of  the  gift. 

The  Speech  of  Acceptance — Object.  The  purpose  of  the 
speech  of  acceptance  is  (a)  to  acknowledge  the  receiving  of  a 
gift  or  an  honor,  and  (b)  to  express  appreciation  for  it. 

Method.  Even  though  an  effective  speech  of  acceptance 
possesses  the  characteristics  of  an  impromptu  talk,  it  can  often 
be  planned  beforehand.  For  example,  a  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  expects,  when  he  sets  out  for  the 
convention  over  which  he  is  to  preside,  that  he  will  be  presented 
with  one  or  more  gavels.  Teachers  will  find  it  advisable  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  following  suggestions  so  that 
they  can  make  use  of  them  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  should 
they  be  surprised  by  the  presentation  of  an  unexpected  gift. 
A  fitting  speech  of  acceptance  is  short,  simply  constructed,  and 
appreciative.  It  comments  upon  the  article  received.  It  may 
comment  upon  the  significance  of  the  object  received,  upon  the 
spirit  of  the  givers,  and  upon  the  relationship  that  exists  be- 
tween givers  and  receiver.  It  may  also  refer  briefly  to  the 
occasion,  to  the  past,  or  to  the  future. 

The  Speech  of  Farewell — Object.  Occasionally,  when  a 
teacher  leaves  a  community,  a  social  affair  is  arranged  at  which 
a  speech  of  farewell  is  in  order.  Furthermore,  high  school 
teachers  are  frequently  asked  to  aid  seniors  plan  valedictory 
speeches  for  use  at  commencement ;  the  valedictory  speech  is  a 
farewell  address. 
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The  purpose  of  a  speech  of  farewell  is  (a)  to  express  ap- 
preciation of  the  fellowship  which  has  existed  when  one  or  more 
members  of  a  group  are  about  to  sever  their  connection  with  it, 
and  (b)  to  bring  happy  relationships  to  a  climactic  end  with 
well-chosen  words. 

Method.  The  speech  of  farewell  should  express  apprecia- 
tion of  those  who  remain;  and  it  should  review  some  of  the  ex- 
periences enjoyed  in  common  with  those  who  are  being  left  be- 
hind. Best  wishes  for  those  from  whom  the  speaker  is  parting 
may  be  expressed.  An  appropriate  topic  in  which  all  are  inter- 
ested may  be  discussed.  The  speech  should  be  brief ;  it  should 
be  characterized  by  simplicity ;  and  it  should  not  be  funereal. 

Some  member  of  the  remaining  group  usually  makes  a  sim- 
ilar speech  which  voices  the  regret  of  those  who  are  to  remain 
behind  at  losing  one  of  their  number. 

Occasional  Addresses 

Occasional  addresses  are  prepared  to  fit  the  requirements  of 
a  particular  public  occasion,  such  as  a  dedication  or  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  anniversary.  These  addresses  resemble  each  other 
in  that  they  point  out  the  merits  of  the  person,  the  organization, 
the  monument,  or  the  building  that  is  being  honored  by  the 
address. 

The  Nominating  Speech — Object.  The  purpose  of  the 
nominating  speech  is  (a)  to  pay  tribute  to  one  who  is  being 
proposed  for  office,  (b)  to  make  clear  his  fitness  to  hold  the 
office  designated,  and  (c)  to  nominate  him  for  that  office. 

Method.  Nominating  speeches  are  not  always  given  in 
connection  with  elections.  Usually,  someone  gets  the  floor 
when  nominations  are  in  order  and  merely  says,  'T  nominate 
Mr.  X.'*  If  a  brief  nominating  speech  would  be  appropriate, 
however,  it  should  be  given,  for  it  enables  the  person  making  the 
speech  to  call  attention  to  the  qualifications  possessed  by  the 
person  whom  he  wishes  to  nominate.  It  is  advisable  to  inquire 
regarding  the  traditions  of  the  organizations  in  which  one 
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works,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  nominating  speeches  are 
used. 

Several  principles  should  be  remembered  in  planning  the 
nominating  speech:  (a)  The  less  important  the  occasion,  the 
shorter  and  simpler  the  speech  should  be.  The  nominating 
speech  at  a  national  convention  may  be  long;  it  is  composed 
with  careful  attention  to  literary  quality.  In  most  organiza- 
tions, however,  nominating  speeches  are  brief.  In  the  typical 
club,  nominating  speeches  may  appropriately  be  several  minutes 
in  length  if  feeling  grows  strong  regarding  the  relative  merits 
of  candidates,  (b)  The  well-planned  nominating  speech  is  ex- 
planatory and  eulogistic,  (c)  The  nominating  speech  should 
present  the  record  of  the  candidate  and  his  qualifications  for 
ofifice.  (d)  The  speech  may  deal  with  problems  before  the 
organization  and  with  the  solutions  promised  by  the  nominee. 
(e)  A  convincing  nominating  speech  possesses  sincerity  and 
restraint. 

The  Inaugural  Address — Object.  The  object  of  an  in- 
augural address  is  (a)  to  make  clear  to  the  listeners  that  the 
speaker  will  faithfully  perform  the  duties  connected  with  an 
of^ce  to  which  he  has  just  been  elected,  (b)  to  let  the  audience 
know  what  plans  the  speaker  hopes  to  carry  out  as  he  takes  up 
his  new  duties,  and  (c)  to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  other 
members  of  the  organization. 

Method.  No  general  suggestions  for  the  making  of  in- 
augural addresses  will  apply  to  all  occasions,  for  nearly  every 
organization  has  its  own  tradition  regarding  the  type  of  remarks 
that  one  should  make  upon  being  elected  to  the  presidency  of 
the  organization.  Many  clubs  dispense  altogether  with  in- 
augural addresses.  Others  expect  a  newly  elected  president  to 
make  a  brief  speech  of  appreciation  for  the  honor  which  has 
been  conferred  upon  him. 

Usually  a  new  president  should,  in  preparing  an  Inaugural 
address,  discuss  optimistically  the  condition  of  the  organization. 
He  may  discuss  the  background,  principles,  or  objectives  of 
the  organization ;  he  should  make  the  speech  suggest  self- 
confidence  and  force ;  yet  he  should  speak  with  modesty,  efTac- 
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ing  self  for  the  most  part.  It  is  often  best  to  dwell  chiefly  upon 
the  future  of  the  organization,  suggesting  a  few  definite  con- 
structive measures.  In  making  such  a  speech,  the  speaker  will 
see  that  it  reveals  his  best  self,  so  far  as  thought  and  spirit  are 
concerned.  He  will  express  loyalty  to  the  organization  and 
appreciation  of  its  worth.  He  will  make  clear  that  he  will  serve 
the  organization  faithfully.  The  material  included  should  be 
selected  and  arranged  with  the  thought  of  securing  enthusiastic 
cooperation  from  the  other  members. 

The  Eulogy. — Object.  The  dominant  purpose  of  a  eulogy 
is  (a)  to  express  appreciation  of  the  character  discussed,  and 
perhaps,  (^)  to  give  the  listeners  a  better  understanding  of  the 
person  eulogized. 

Method.  Deep,  genuine  appreciation  of  the  person  eulo- 
gized, expressed  with  restraint,  should  be  evident  throughout 
the  speech.  Yet  a  satisfactory  address  of  this  type  does  not  treat 
the  subject  as  if  he  were  perfect.  A  biographical  sketch  is  not 
essential,  for  an  acceptable  eulogy  may  consider  only  a  few 
phases  of  a  leader's  life.  If  the  speech  is  short,  only  one  phase 
of  a  man's  life  is  usually  presented.  On  one  occasion,  a  suitable 
historical  setting  may  be  given  the  person  eulogized ;  on  another, 
tribute  may  be  paid  a  class  or  race  by  eulogizing  a  person  as 
representative  of  it. 

Two  types  of  errors  are  common  in  speeches  of  eulogy. 
First,  the  speaker  exaggerates  the  virtues  of  the  person  he  is 
eulogizing  so  much  that  the  speech  becomes  absurd.  Even 
though  an  audience  may  expect  and  desire  some  overstatement, 
an  able  speaker  is  careful  not  to  seem  too  extravagant. 

The  other  defect  is  for  the  speaker  to  employ  the  common- 
place method  of  beginning  his  speech  by  telling  of  the  birth  of 
the  person  whose  life  is  being  praised  and  proceeding  chrono- 
logically to  a  closing  after  the  funeral  has  been  fittingly  de- 
scribed. The  facts  in  the  life  of  the  person  discussed  should 
seldom  be  presented  throughout  in  order  of  occurrence, 
but  should  be  reorganized  so  that  logical  and  topical  meth- 
ods of  arrangement,  in  addition  to  the  chronological,  are  fol- 
lowed. 
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The  Speech  of  Dedication — Object.  The  purpose  of  a 
speech  of  dedication  is  (a)  to  mark  the  completion  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  monument,  a  pubHc  building,  an  athletic  field,  a 
playground,  or  similar  structure;  (b)  to  take  suitable  recogni- 
tion of  this,  to  make  clear  the  importance  of  the  structure  being 
dedicated;  and  (c)  to  commend  those  who  had  a  part  in  its 
planning  and  construction. 

Method.  A  speech  of  dedication  is  expected  to  deal  with 
the  object  dedicated.  Little  or  much  may  be  said  about  that 
object.  The  speech  may  be  built  about  the  nature,  use,  and 
significance  of  the  object,  or  it  may  deal  with  a  subject  which 
is  suggested  by  the  object  dedicated.  When  giving  the  address 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Harvard  School  of  Business,  Owen  D. 
Young  spoke  at  length  on  the  relation  of  the  development  of 
business  to  the  advance  of  civilization.  A  dedicatory  speech 
usually  comments  upon  the  occasion;  it  frequently  contains  a 
discussion  of  the  relation  of  the  object  dedicated  to  its  social 
and  economic  setting;  and  it  comments  with  appreciation  upon 
those  who  have  made  possible  the  construction  of  the  object 
dedicated. 

The  Anniversary  Address — Object.  The  purpose  of  an 
anniversary  address  is  (a)  to  refresh  memory,  and  (b)  to  re- 
new appreciation  concerning  the  person  or  the  event  being  com- 
memorated. 

Method.  The  speaker  should  first  familiarize  himself 
thoroughly  with  the  individual,  the  institution,  or  the  event  to 
be  commemorated.  A  speech  of  this  type  may  present  a  eulogy 
of  the  person  who  is  being  honored;  it  may  contain  a  discussion 
of  his  influence  upon  society. 

The  anniversary  address  may  set  forth  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  institution  whose  founding  is  being  commemorated;  it 
may  describe  in  detail  the  event  being  celebrated.  Often,  a 
topic  is  discussed  which  is  suggested  or  recalled  by  the  event 
being  celebrated.  For  example,  '*The  Essentials  of  Patriotism'* 
makes  a  pertinent  subject  for  use  upon  the  Fourth  of  July.  The 
importance  of  the  event  should  be  made  apparent  throughout 
the  course  of  the  address. 
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Speeches  Closely  Associated  with  Educational  Activities 

While  courtesy  speeches  are  concerned  with  the  observance 
of  social  amenities,  and  occasional  addresses  have  a  note  of 
praise  running  through  them,  the  speeches  closely  associated 
with  educational  activities  have  as  their  unifying  element  the 
fact  that  they  are  required  of  members  of  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. For  example,  the  announcement,  first  of  these  speeches 
to  be  considered,  is  a  type  of  speech  that  teachers  use  most 
frequently. 

The  Announcement. — Object.  The  usual  purpose  of  an 
announcement  is  (a)  to  give  suitable  publicity  to  an  approach- 
ing event,  (b)  to  provide  a  preview  of  its  nature,  and  (c)  to 
stimulate  the  listeners  to  do  their  part  to  make  a  success  of  it. 

Method.  An  effort  should  be  made  to  plan  an  announce- 
ment so  that  it  is  clear,  complete,  and  attractive.  Usually  repeti- 
tion should  be  employed.  In  doing  so,  the  teacher  will  find  it  ad- 
visable to  state  pertinent  facts  early  in  the  announcement  and  to 
repeat  them  near  the  close.  Effective  announcements  secure 
audience  attention  immediately  because  of  their  originality  and 
hold  attention  throughout.  In  a  skilfully  made  announcement, 
the  value  of  the  project  is  presented  so  sincerely  and  enthusi- 
astically that  the  enthusiasm  is  contagious. 

The  Oral  Report — Object.  The  purpose  of  the  oral  re- 
port ^  is  to  convey  information  with  clearness,  accuracy,  proper 
proportion,  and  appropriate  completeness. 

Method.  A  satisfactory  report  possesses  several,  perhaps 
all,  of  the  following  characteristics:  (a)  Careful,  thorough 
preparation  is  evident,  (b)  The  report  is  as  brief  as  it  can  be 
made  considering  the  nature  of  the  information  being  pre- 
sented, (c)  The  material  is  as  simply  stated  as  the  data  per- 
mit, (d)  The  report  is  composed  largely  of  factual  informa- 
tion. Unsupported  assertion  is  avoided,  (e)  Reasons  for  all 
conclusions  are  presented.     (/)  All  relevant  data  are  included. 

^  See  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  chap.  xxvi. 
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(g)  The  data  are  as  exact  as  the  circumstances  permit.  This 
may  require  frequent  use  of  figures,  depending  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  the  report,  (h)  If  diagrams  and  graphs  will  prove  help- 
ful in  making  the  contents  of  the  report  clear,  they  are  used. 
(i)  While  opinion  does  not  enter  into  the  body  of  a  report, 
definite  recommendations  may  be  made  at  the  end.  (/)  The 
materials  are  so  arranged  as  to  lead  to  a  closing  note  of  com- 
pleteness. 

An  outline  or  summary  of  the  report  may  properly  be  placed 
on  a  blackboard  or  chart;  it  may  be  mimeographed  or  printed 
and  distributed.  Such  an  outline  will  help  the  hearers  to  keep 
in  mind  the  information  which  the  report  contains.  The  speaker 
should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  facts  that  he  presents; 
as  a  result,  he  will  be  better  able  to  speak  with  ease  and  fluency, 
and  to  answer  questions. 

The  Promotional  Address. — Object.  The  purpose  of  the 
promotional  address  is  to  persuade  the  listeners  (a)  to  believe 
something,  or  (b)  to  do  something;  it  may  be  defined  as  a 
variety  of  sales  talk.  Speeches  of  this  type  are  given,  for  ex- 
ample, when  efforts  are  put  forth  to  persuade  eighth  grade 
graduates  to  go  to  high  school,  when  movements  are  launched 
to  revise  curricula,  and  when  attempts  are  made  to  introduce 
new  methods  of  teaching. 

Method.  The  first  thing  to  consider  in  doing  promotional 
speaking  is  to  secure  favorable  attention. 

The  second  step  in  making  a  successful  promotional  address 
is  to  create  interest  in  the  proposal  or  cause  which  is  being 
championed. 

After  attention  has  been  gained  and  interest  secured,  desire 
must  be  created.  The  desire  for  self-preservation,  for  health, 
for  property,  for  self -improvement,  for  influence,  to  be  thought 
well  of  by  others;  the  desires  stimulated  by  rivalry,  the  affec- 
tions, standards  of  morality,  convention,  and  aesthetic  tastes 
are  among  the  human  motives  which  can  be  appealed  to  most 
effectively. 

Desire  must  be  intensified,  if  possible,  to  a  point  where  the 
action  sought  will  result. 
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In  preparing  a  promotional  speech  upon  the  need  of  adopting 
an  improved  method  of  teaching,  one  might  use  a  number  of 
the  directions  that  follow :  (a)  State  the  case  for  the  new  method 
as  strongly  as  the  facts  permit,  being  careful  not  to  exaggerate ; 
it  is  better  to  suggest  that  the  speaker  is  practical,  careful,  ac- 
curate, and  cautious,  (b)  Cite  prominent  educators  who  are 
leading  the  movement  to  secure  general  adoption  of  the  method 
advocated,  (c)  Quote  several  who  have  expressed  themselves 
effectively  in  favor  of  the  new  procedure,  (d)  Point  out  the 
commonly  accepted  educational  principles  upon  which  the  new 
method  is  based,  (e)  Describe  the  successful  experiments 
which  have  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  new  method  repre- 
sents a  forward  step  in  education.  (/)  Tell  of  several  good 
school  systems  where  the  method  is  now  successfully  in  use. 
If  possible,  have  one  of  these  be  a  school  system  similar  to  the 
one  in  which  the  listeners  are  working,  (g)  Explain  carefully 
why  the  new  method  is  superior  to  others,  (h)  Report,  when 
possible,  the  steadily  increasing  adoption  of  the  new  method. 
(i)  Explain  how  the  new  procedure  would  work  in  the  listeners' 
school,  appealing  as  vividly  as  possible  to  the  visual  imagina- 
tion, so  that  the  listeners  can  themselves  sense  the  desirability  of 
the  things  which  are  being  advocated.  (;)  Give  evidence  that 
the  speaker's  philosophy  of  education  is  based  upon  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  field  of  education,  (k)  Answer  objections 
which  will  arise  in  the  minds  of  the  listeners.  (/)  Present  the 
material  as  logically,  clearly,  and  as  completely  as  circumstances 
permit. 

Not  all  the  suggestions  above  can  or  should  be  employed  in 
the  same  promotional  address.  The  devices  to  be  used  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  upon  the  nature  of  the  proposal  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  audience. 

The  Good  Will  Speech. — Object.  The  purpose  of  a  good 
will  speech  ®  is  to  create  approval  of  an  organization,  a  project, 
a  person,  or  a  point  of  view. 

The  specific  purpose  of  a  speech  of  good  will,  when  a  teacher 
makes   it  in   Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings,   women's 

^  See  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  chap.  xxiv. 
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clubs,  and  before  other  public  audiences,  is  to  create  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  himself,  toward  the  teaching  profession,  and 
toward  the  school  or  educational  organization  with  which  he  is 
connected.  The  primary  purpose  of  such  a  speech  should  be  to 
give  information  about  the  work  which  the  speaker  and  his 
associates  are  doing.  The  creation  of  good  will  should  seem- 
ingly be  an  unsought  by-product.  The  announced  purposes  of 
speeches  of  good  will  given  by  teachers  are  to  let  the  public 
know  of  the  nature  of  the  work  which  the  school  is  carrying  on, 
to  let  the  public  know  how  the  school  system  is  organized,  and 
to  set  forth  the  contribution  of  the  school  to  the  community. 

Method.  Acceptable  speeches  of  this  type  should  possess 
frankness,  accuracy,  and  a  wide  background  of  knowledge. 
The  speaker  is  optimistic  but  shows  no  evidence  of  boasting. 
To  make  an  impression  as  favorable  as  possible,  the  effective 
good  will  speech  is  carefully  prepared,  and  the  speaker  takes 
pains  to  be  at  his  best  in  giving  it. 

The  Inspirational  Address. — Object.  The  purpose  of  an 
inspirational  address  ^  is  (a)  to  create  greater  self-confidence  in 
the  listeners,  (^)  to  make  the  listeners  more  enthusiastic  about 
the  work  in  which  they  are  engaged,  and  (c)  to  sublimate  the 
activities  with  which  the  speech  deals. 

Speeches  of  this  type  are  given  to  improve  student  morale, 
to  build  school  spirit,  and  to  uplift  young  people  at  commence- 
ment time.  Such  speeches  are  employed  in  developing  apprecia- 
tion of,  and  winning  support  for,  a  great  variety  of  school  and 
community  projects.  They  are  frequently  used  in  the  classroom 
and  the  auditorium  in  encouraging  young  people  to  overcome 
feelings  of  inferiority  and  other  obstacles,  in  urging  them  to 
make  the  most  of  their  opportunities,  and  in  rallying  them  to 
join  wholeheartedly  the  ranks  of  those  who  are  working  for 
the  advancement  of  humanity.  Inspirational  addresses  are  de- 
livered at  teachers  meetings,  at  conventions,  and  at  association 
meetings.  In  fact  every  well-planned  convention  program  in- 
cludes at  least  one  inspirational  address. 


^  See  Crocker,  op.  cit.,  chap.  xxv. 
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Method.  The  inspirational  speaker  depends  largely  upon 
emotional  stimulation.  Unusual  concrete  illustrations,  striking 
statements,  stirring  anecdotes,  humor  and  pathos,  dramatic  word 
pictures,  poetic  language,  fervor,  zeal,  and  force — some  of  these, 
perhaps  all,  are  in  evidence  when  an  inspirational  speaker  is 
talking.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  keep  within  the 
bounds  of  good  taste  in  preparing  and  delivering  addresses  of 
this  type.  They  must  be  stirring,  however,  for  they  are  in- 
tended to  arouse  the  indifferent,  to  awaken  dormant  aspirations, 
to  plant  new  hope  in  the  minds  of  the  discouraged,  and  to  stimu- 
late the  weary  so  that  they  will  take  up  their  burdens  with  re- 
newed optimism,  courage,  and  strength. 

A  well-planned  inspirational  speech  is  likely  to  contain  the 
following  steps:  (a)  The  speaker  instills  self-confidence  in  the 
minds  of  his  listeners,  (b)  He  appeals  to  the  needs  and  wants 
of  his  hearers,  (c)  He  sets  forth  something  for  the  listeners 
to  do  (related  to  their  wants)  in  terms  of  a  practical,  challeng- 
ing program,  (d)  He  sublimates  the  work  in  which  the  group 
is  engaged  to  a  point  where  the  members  of  the  audience  become 
eager  to  take  up  their  everyday  duties  again  and  to  help  carry 
out  the  program  that  has  been  presented. 

After-Dinner  Speeches 

Among  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  after-dinner 
speeches  is  the  fact  that  they  are  made  after  dinner  to  groups 
seated  around  tables.  One  also  notices  that  there  is  usually 
present  a  genial  spirit  of  fellowship.^ 

It  is  well  to  remember  in  preparing  these  speeches  that  upon 
most  occasions  they  should  be  neither  long  nor  profound.  The 
human  mechanisms  present  are  engaged  in  digestion  and  should 
under  most  circumstances  not  be  subjected  to  elaborate  ad- 
dresses. For  that  reason,  simplicity  is  a  characteristic  of  typi- 
cal after-dinner  speeches. 

Speeches  heard  at  dinners  are  generally  of  two  kinds : 
(a)  speeches  after  dinner  and  (b)  after-dinner  speeches. 

®  Clara  Krefting  Mawhinney  and  Harley  A.  Smith,  Business  and  Professional 
Speech  (New  York:  American  Book  Co.,   1950),  chap,  xviii. 
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The  Speech  After  Dinner — Object.  Among  the  varieties 
of  speeches  after  dinner  are  those  made  at  the  inauguration  of 
a  campaign,  during  the  progress  of  a  campaign,  and  when  a 
campaign  has  been  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion.  Speeches 
after  dinner  are  also  made  in  connection  with  numerous  other 
events.  Furthermore,  many  organizations  have  biweekly, 
monthly,  or  annual  dinners  at  which  speeches  are  made  for  the 
purpose  of  exchanging  information,  inspiring  indiiferent  and 
discouraged  members,  or  honoring  retiring  officers.  Upon  such 
occasions  one  hears  not  only  all  the  special  types  of  speeches 
considered  earlier  in  this  chapter,  but  also  the  two  basic  types 
discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter. 

Although  an  effort  is  usually  made  to  give  lightness  of  touch 
to  speeches  after  dinner,  yet  addresses  that  are  rich  in  content 
are  often  heard  on  such  occasions.  One  hears  rather  ''heavy" 
speeches,  for  example,  at  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  dinners 
and  at  typical  convention  dinners.  Also,  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found speeches  heard  in  America  are  given  at  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
banquets  and  at  the  convention  banquets  of  other  learned  so- 
cieties. The  object  of  these  addresses  is  to  combine  with  the 
dinner  an  intellectual  feast. 

Method.  Obviously,  much  that  has  been  said  about  speech 
up  to  this  point  applies  to  the  giving  of  a  speech  after  dinner. 
It  has  just  been  suggested  that  the  speech  after  dinner  should 
radiate  friendliness  and  fellowship,  that  it  should  be  as  simply 
organized  as  the  subject  matter  permits  and  should  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances  be  what  is  often  designated  as  a  "heavy" 
speech. 

Wit  and  humor  are  frequently  used  in  spicing  the  speech 
after  dinner.  When  listening  to  a  number  of  effective  speeches 
given  at  such  times,  one  notices,  for  example,  that  a  large 
proportion  of  them  contain  mirth-provoking  introductions. 

The  speech  after  dinner  should  radiate  the  mood  of  one  who 
has  just  had  a  delicious  meal,  who  feels  refreshed,  vivacious, 
happy,  and  fit  for  the  task  of  making  the  speech. 

The  After-Dinner  Speech. — Object.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  typical  after-dinner  speaker  is  to  be  entertaining. 
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His  object  is  (a)  to  provide  enjoyment,  and  frequently  (b)  to 
contribute  appropriate,  serious  thought. 

Method.  The  effective  after-dinner  speaker  concerns  him- 
self with  preparing  speeches  that  are  marked  by  (a)  originality, 
(b)  novelty,  and  (c)  humor.  Note  the  use  of  these  qualities 
by  Samuel  Clemens  when,  in  speaking  at  a  veterans'  banquet 
upon  the  topic,  ''The  Babies,"  he  said: 

You  soldiers  all  know  that  when  the  Httle  fellow  arrived  at 
family  headquarters,  you  had  to  hand  in  your  resignation.  He 
took  entire  command.  You  became  his  lackey,  his  mere  body- 
guard. .  .  .  He  was  not  a  commander  who  made  allowance  for 
time,  distance,  weather,  or  anything  else.  You  had  to  execute  his 
order  whether  it  was  possible  or  not.  And  there  was  only  one 
form  of  marching  in  his  manual  of  tactics,  and  that  was  the 
double-quick.  He  treated  you  with  every  sort  of  insolence  and 
disrespect,  and  the  bravest  of  you  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word. 
You  could  face  the  death-storm  of  Donelson  and  Vicksburg,  and 
give  back  blow  for  blow,  but  when  he  clawed  your  whiskers  and 
pulled  your  hair,  and  twisted  your  nose,  you  had  to  take  it. 

An  after-dinner  speaker  should  express  a  cheerful,  animated 
attitude  so  intensely  that  he  produces  empathic  response  in  the 
listeners.  If  he  succeeds  in  this,  he  can  make  a  speech  which 
contains  no  humor.  His  message,  however,  should  be  worth 
while.  In  endeavoring  to  be  entertaining,  a  speaker  should  al- 
ways see  to  it  that  he  also  presents  ideas  which  are  worth  con- 
sidering and  remembering.  It  is  a  poor  after-dinner  speech, 
indeed,  that  consists  merely  of  a  group  of  more  or  less  appropri- 
ate funny  stories.  Throughout  the  many  years  during  which 
Samuel  Clemens  spoke  at  dinners,  he  used  more  and  more  seri- 
ous material. 

Upon  being  invited  to  appear  on  an  after-dinner  program, 
the  experienced  speaker  ascertains,  as  he  does  when  asked  to 
speak  upon  other  occasions,  how  long  he  is  expected  to  talk ;  he 
inquires  about  the  number  of  other  speakers ;  and  he  finds  out 
what  subjects  they  will  discuss.  He  also  ascertains  who  will 
attend  the  banquet  and  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the  event. 
This  information  he  uses  in  planning  his  speech,  for  the  effective 
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after-dinner  speaker  plans  his  speech  with  care.  While  the 
preceding  suggestions  are  always  followed  by  able  speakers,  the 
circumstances  connected  with  a  banquet  make  it  imperative  that 
they  be  observed  with  more  than  usual  care  by  the  after-dinner 
speaker. 

Samuel  Clemens  composed  the  following  directions  for  use 
in  preparing  an  after-dinner  speech : 

They  (who  have  thoroughly  learned  the  deep  art  of  speech 
making)  have  learned  their  art  by  long  observation  and  slowly 
compacted  experience ;  so  now  they  know  what  they  did  not  know 
at  first,  that  the  best  and  most  telling  speech  is  not  the  actual 
impromptu  one,  but  the  counterfit  of  it;  they  know  that  that 
speech  is  most  worth  listening  to  which  has  been  carefully  pre- 
pared in  private  and  tried  on  a  plaster  cast,  or  an  empty  chair,  or 
any  other  appreciative  object  that  will  keep  quiet  until  the  speaker 
has  got  his  matter  and  his  delivery  limbered  up  so  that  they  will 
seem  impromptu  to  an  audience  .  .  .  He  .  .  .  leaves  blanks  here 
and  there — leaves  them  where  genuine  impromptu  remarks  can 
be  dropped  in,  of  a  sort  that  will  add  to  the  natural  aspect  of  the 
speech  without  breaking  its  line  of  march.  At  the  banquet  he 
listens  to  the  other  speakers,  invents  happy  turns  upon  remarks 
of  theirs,  and  sticks  these  happy  turns  into  his  blanks  for  im- 
promptu use  by  and  by  when  he  shall  be  called  upon.® 

It  may  be  well  to  add  that  Clemens  used  narrative  materials 
extensively  in  preparing  an  after-dinner  speech. 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  the  defect  most  often  found  in  after- 
dinner  speeches  is  undue  length.  Since  there  are  usually  other 
speakers  on  the  program,  the  discerning  speaker  does  not  use 
more  time  than  he  has  been  assigned.  While  it  is  true  that 
Speakers  should  always  keep  within  the  time  limits  assigned 
them,  the  fact  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  listen  to  a  speaker 
after  one  has  had  a  hearty  meal  makes  it  doubly  necessary  for 
the  after-dinner  speaker  to  keep  strictly  within  the  time  as- 
signed him. 

The  Toastmaster.  Teachers  sometimes  dread  serving  as  a 
toastmaster.    When  one  acts  as  a  toastmaster,   however,  he 


^  Mark  Twain,  Speeches,  with  an  Introduction  by  Albert  Biglow  Paine  (New 
York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1923),  pp.  2-3. 
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is  merely  serving  as  chairman  of  the  after-dinner  program  and 
hence  need  have  no  fear.  He  should  endeavor  to  be  gracious 
and  friendly  as  he  presides,  and  he  should  make  such  humorous 
and  witty  remarks  as  he  can  in  introducing  speakers,  always 
remembering  that  a  banquet  is  intended  to  be  a  happy  occasion. 

After  having  introduced  a  speaker,  the  toastmaster  should 
remain  standing  until  the  person  he  has  presented  responds  by 
saying:  **Mr.  Toastmaster."  Before  he  sits  down,  the  toast- 
master  should  repeat  the  name  of  the  person  whom  he  has  intro- 
duced. 

An  efficient  toastmaster  considers  beforehand  what  remarks 
he  should  make  before  he  introduces  each  speaker.  In  those 
days  or  weeks  preceding  the  banquet,  he  spends  considerable 
time  preparing  comments  that  may  serve  as  appropriate  and 
amusing  links  between  speeches.  He  also  carefully  plans  the 
concluding  remarks  he  will  make  after  the  last  number  on  the 
banquet  program  has  been  given.  The  nature  of  the  banquet 
program  determines  how  much  speaking  will  be  required  of  the 
toastmaster. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  The  various  types  of  courtesy  speeches,  occasional  addresses, 
and  speeches  closely  associated  with  educational  activities  should 
be  so  assigned  that  at  least  one  speech  of  each  type  is  made  before 
the  class. 

2.  The  class  should  actually  hold  a  banquet.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  a  mock  banquet  should  be  held.  The  instructor  and  a  com- 
mittee chosen  by  the  class  should  select  the  toastmaster  and  the 
speakers.  Following  this,  the  instructor,  the  toastmaster,  and  the 
speakers  should  plan  the  after-dinner  program.  Additional  com- 
mittees may  be  appointed  by  the  instructor  to  aid  in  arranging  a 
banquet  that  the  members  of  the  class  will  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  with  pleasure. 


Chapter  16 
STORYTELLING 

Storytelling  in  Educational  Procedure 

Extent  to  Which  Stories  Are  Used  by  Teachers. — Skill  in 
Storytelling  has  proved  valuable  to  many  educators.  Kinder- 
garten teachers  and  first  grade  teachers  make  perhaps  the  largest 
use  of  the  story,  but  workers  throughout  the  entire  school 
system  find  it  a  valuable  aid  in  teaching.^  Upper  grade  teachers 
and  high  school  instructors  use  the  story  repeatedly  to  illustrate 
abstract  principles.  For  centuries,  in  fact,  the  narrative  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  most  popular  and  successful  means  of 
giving  instruction.  As  one  might  expect,  The  Commonwealth 
Teacher  Training  Study  ^  lists  ability  in  storytelling  as  one  of 
the  skills  that  a  teacher  should  possess. 

Teaching  Situations  in  Which  Stories  Are  Used. — Sara 
Cone  Bryant  once  wrote  of  a  primary  teacher  who  dropped  the 
routine  work  of  the  day  and  told  a  story  when  the  children 
showed  signs  of  weariness.  The  practice  is,  of  course,  com- 
mon among  primary  teachers.  Many  upper  grade  teachers  and 
high  school  teachers,  likewise,  try  to  introduce  stories  when 
their  pupils  begin  to  show  signs  of  mental  fatigue.  Effective 
public  speakers  also  introduce  a  story  or  two  when  audiences 
show  signs  of  being  tired  of  listening.  The  skilful  instructor 
finds  it  possible  to  keep  classes  from  becoming  mentally  weary 
by  alternating  abstract  material  and  stories  that  illustrate  the 
abstract  statements.  The  story  is  also  used  to  make  abstract 
ideas  and  principles  more  clear  or  emphatic,  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  recall  concrete  illustrations  than  to  remember  abstract 


1  Calvin  T.  Ryan,  "The  Oldest  Method  in  All  This  World,"  American  Child- 
hood, XXXIV  (February,  1949),  12-13. 

2  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1929),  pp.  241,  342,  343,  376. 
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statements.  Student  indifference  toward  subject  matter  can 
frequently  be  overcome  by  telling  a  story  that  bears  upon  the 
subject  matter.  There  are  many  cases  of  teachers  who  estab- 
lished and  maintained  friendly  relations  with  classes  through 
the  use  of  stories.  There  are  those  who  will  never  forget  how 
attracted  a  group  once  was  toward  Dr.  Coleman  R.  Griffith, 
provost  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  as  he  told  a  stirring  in- 
cident in  the  life  of  a  University  of  Illinois  football  player  to 
illustrate  an  abstract  idea  which  he  was  discussing. 

Principles  Relating  to  Storytelling 

Characteristics  of  a  Good  Story. — In  selecting  stories  that 
will  prove  interesting,  the  teacher  must  consider  a  number  of 
factors.^  He  should  remember,  for  example,  that  great  stories 
are  action  stories.  The  characters  involved  begin  doing  things 
as  soon  as  the  story  opens  and  their  activity  continues  through- 
out the  entire  narrative.  A  good  story  presents  the  tinnsual. 
The  artistic  story  presents  familiar  factors  in  new  settings  or 
in  new  combinations,  and  engages  them  in  unexpected  occur- 
rences. The  well-planned  story  creates  suspense.  The  listeners 
soon  begin  to  wonder  how  the  story  will  end.  "Did  the  trip  to 
Alaska  result  in  the  making  of  a  fortune?"  "Which  suitor  won 
the  girl?"  Questions  like  these  are  frequently  raised  by  good 
storytellers  in  creating  suspense.  A  fourth  method  of  arousing 
interest  is  the  use  of  direct  discourse.  This  method  does  not 
have  so  much  power  to  develop  interest  as  do  the  unusual  and 
suspense,  but  people  are  interested  not  only  in  what  others  do 
but  in  what  they  say.  Skilled  storytellers  proved  long  ago  that 
the  use  of  direct  discourse  helped  in  the  weaving  of  a  tale  more 
interesting  than  would  otherwise  have  been  possible.  Note  the 
use  of  the  elements  listed  above  in  the  story  which  follows. 

The  Fox,  the  Cock,  and  the  Dog 

One  moonlight  night,  a  Fox  was  prowling  about  a  farmer's 
hencoop  and  saw  a  cock  roosting  high  up  above  his  reach.  "Good 
news,  good  news !"  he  cried. 


3  John  H.  Treanor,  ".  .  .  and  They  Lived  Happy  Ever  After,"  National  Educa- 
tion Association  Journal,  XXXVII   (December,   1948),  606—7. 
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"Why,  what  is  that  ?"  said  the  Cock. 

"King  Lion  has  declared  a  universal  truce.  No  beast  may 
hurt  a  bird  henceforth,  but  all  shall  dwell  in  brotherly  friend- 
ship." 

"Why,  that  is  good  news,"  said  the  Cock;  "and  there  I  see 
someone  coming  with  whom  we  can  share  the  good  tidings." 
And  so  saying  he  craned  his  neck  forward  and  looked  afar  off. 

"What  do  you  see?"  said  the  Fox. 

"It  is  only  my  master's  Dog  that  is  coming  toward  us.  What, 
going  so  soon  ?"  he  continued,  as  the  Fox  began  to  turn  away  as 
soon  as  he  had  heard  the  news.  "Will  you  not  stop  and  con- 
gratulate the  Dog  on  the  reign  of  universal  peace?" 

"I  would  gladly  do  so,"  said  the  Fox,  "but  I  fear  he  may  not 
have  heard  King  Lion's  decree." 

Cunning  often  outwits  itself. 

— Aesop 

The  experienced  storyteller  also  undertakes  to  appeal  to  a 
variety  of  senses.  The  sight,  and  sound,  and  feel  of  things  are 
suggested.  The  listeners  taste  many  an  imaginary,  delicious 
repast  with  an  artistic  speaker,  and  smell  many  a  pungent  odor. 
Kinesthetic  imagery  is  presented  as  the  storyteller  relates  how 
the  athlete  strained  in  running,  or  how  the  tired  businessman 
relaxed  as  he  sat  fishing  by  the  Canadian  River.  Furthermore, 
the  well-planned  story  is  characterized  by  simplicity.  Too  many 
characters,  too  many  incidents,  too  much  description  may  make 
a  story  so  difficult  to  follow  that  it  becomes  uninteresting. 

Many  a  good  story  introduces  conflict.  Boys  and  girls  like 
stories  of  games,  of  the  struggles  of  man  with  nature  and  with 
other  men.  Adults  are  likewise  interested  in  stories  of  struggle. 
Good  stories  often  deal  with  the  vital  things  of  life.  So  eager 
are  most  people  to  prosper  that  stories  of  poor  boys  who  rose  to 
positions  of  prominence  became  popular  long  before  the  days 
when  the  Hebrews  began  telling  their  children  the  story  of 
Joseph's  career.  Again,  happy  marriage  is  of  such  vital  interest 
to  most  people  that  stories  of  love  and  courtship,  of  marriage 
and  home  problems  appeal  to  the  average  listener.  Stories  that 
tell  of  the  struggle  of  men  for  life,  food,  shelter,  and  happiness 
seldom  fail  to  interest.  Note  how  many  of  the  elements  tending 
to  make  narrative  interesting  appear  in  the  following  story. 
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The  Good  Samaritan 

A  certain  man  went  down  from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho  and  fell 
among  thieves,  which  stripped  him  of  his  raiment,  and  wounded 
him,  and  departed,  leaving  him  half  dead. 

And  by  chance  there  came  down  a  certain  priest  that  way ;  and 
when  he  saw  him,  he  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

And  likewise  a  Levite,  when  he  was  at  the  place,  came  and 
looked  on  him,  and  passed  by  on  the  other  side. 

But  a  certain  Samaritan,  as  he  journeyed,  came  where  he  was; 
and  when  he  saw  him,  he  had  compassion  on  him. 

And  went  to  him,  and  bound  up  his  wounds,  pouring  in  oil  and 
wine,  and  set  him  on  his  own  beast,  and  brought  him  to  an  inn, 
and  took  care  of  him. 

And  on  the  morrow  when  he  departed,  he  took  out  two  pence 
and  gave  them  to  the  host,  and  said  unto  him.  Take  care  of  him ; 
and  whatsoever  thou  spendest  more,  when  I  come  again,  I  will 
repay  thee. 

Which  now  of  these  three,  thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 

—Luke  10:30-36 

The  well-prepared  story  is  a  work  of  art.  It  presents  (^)  a 
central  idea  which  is  so  expressed  that  it  grips  the  mind  of  the 
teller  and  of  the  listener.  This  central  idea  is  set  forth  and 
subideas  are  built  around  it  by  means  of  (^)  imagery.  A  good 
story  expresses  (c)  emotion,  moving  the  teller  and  the  listeners 
to  admiration,  pity,  scorn — to  any  one  or  more  of  the  many 
moods  that  stir  human  beings.  There  are  (d)  skilful  planning, 
(e)  unity,  (/)  balance,  and  (g)  proportion  evident  when  a  well- 
constructed  story  is  heard.  The  incidents  are  so  arranged  that 
the  most  significant  event,  the  (h)  climax,  appears  near  the  end 
of  the  story.  All  the  incidents  and  description  introduced 
throughout  the  earlier  part  of  the  narrative  are  selected  because 
they  contribute  in  some  way  toward  arriving  at  the  climax.  No 
superfluous  material  appears.  Though  suspense  is  a  favorite 
device  of  the  storyteller,  the  occurrence  of  the  most  important 
events  is  usually  suggested  in  some  way  earlier  in  the  story,  so 
they  do  not  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to  the  hearers.  The 
story  may  end  at  the  climax  or  proceed  to  let  the  keen  interest 
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of  the  listener  down  to  a  point  where  he  is  ready  to  proceed 
with  the  commonplaces  of  life.* 

Appropriateness.  A  well-chosen  story  is  characterized  by 
appropriateness.  Occasionally  even  educators  thoughtlessly  tell 
stories  that  persons  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
would  never  relate.  A  case  in  point  would  be  the  after-dinner 
speaker  who  nauseated  some  of  those  who  attended  the  banquet 
by  saying  in  jest  that  the  salad  eaten  during  the  dinner  had  had 
worms  in  it,  that  he  had  eaten  some  by  mistake,  and  that  doubt- 
less the  others  present  had  participated  in  this  ''Diet  of  Worms." 
Gruesome  stories  of  misfortune,  accident,  sickness,  and  death 
are  also  usually  out  of  place.  The  story  is  not  appropriate  if  it 
reflects  upon  the  characteristics  of  a  race  or  people.  Stories 
that  tend  to  create  racial  and  national  prejudice  against  any 
group  should  not  be  given  a  place  in  the  teacher's  repertoire. 
Stories  that  contain  stinging  ridicule  of  clergymen,  fat  people, 
mothers-in-law,  and  other  classes  and  social  groups  had  also 
better  be  left  untold.  Many  good  stories  come  from  history, 
from  literature,  and  from  the  speaker's  own  experiences. 
Newspapers,  magazines,  and  joke  books  often  prove  to  be 
valuable  sources  of  amusing  stories  that  at  the  same  time  create 
good  will. 

The  Uses  of  Truth  and  Fiction.  The  true  story  has  a 
large  place  in  effective  teaching.  Stories  of  experiences  that 
teachers  have  had  which  illustrate  abstract  ideas  and  principles 
under  discussion  may  be  used  freely.  Clearly,  a  high  school 
teacher  of  English  who  has  toured  the  British  Isles  should  take 
time  when  Shakespeare  is  being  discussed  to  tell  of  his  visit  to 
Stratford-on-Avon.  Stories  of  artists  and  scientists,  of  social 
service  workers,  statesmen,  explorers,  and  inventors  that  may 
be  used  in  illustrating  the  principles  of  the  day's  assignment  are 
■often  upon  the  tongue  of  the  interesting  teacher.  When  re- 
sorting to  fiction,  the  problem  of  realism  becomes  important. 
The  story  that  misrepresents  life  or  shows  that  the  writer  did 
not  know  well  the  phases  of  life  which  he  depicted  is  a  poor  one. 

•*  Ruth  Sawyer,  The  Way  of  the  Storyteller  (New  York :  The  Viking  Press, 
1942). 
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In  the  realm  of  myths,  fables,  allegories,  fairy  tales,  and  non- 
sense stories,  the  situation  is  somewhat  different.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  good  writer  is  true  to  the  type  of  character  and  situa- 
tion that  he  is  representing.  His  story  is  so  planned  that  it 
strikes  the  reader  as  being  true  to  what  happens  in  the  abode 
of  the  gods,  in  fairyland,  or  in  any  other  sphere  which  the 
writer  portrays.  One  never  feels  that  an  acceptable  storyteller 
is  imposing  upon  the  credulity  of  his  audience. 

Gathering  Stories. — An  eighth  grade  teacher  who  is  both 
popular  and  efficient  uses  stories  frequently  in  the  teaching  of 
practically  every  eighth  grade  subject.  He  is  on  the  lookout 
for  interesting  and  significant  incidents  in  the  lives  of  authors 
to  use  in  teaching  English.  He  is  particularly  interested  in 
gathering  concrete  illustrations  of  the  use  of  junior  high  school 
mathematics  in  everyday  life.  Stories  of  the  experiences  of 
travelers  and  of  explorers  are  sought  for  use  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy. Stories  about  the  work  of  such  men  as  Edison,  Einstein, 
and  Pasteur  are  collected  to  tell  in  teaching  junior  high  school 
science.  Humorous  stories  are  sought  to  hold  interest,  not  only 
in  the  schoolroom  but  in  discussions  and  meetings  outside  the 
classroom. 

A  teacher  finds  it  well  to  borrow  a  joke  book  from  a  public 
library  now  and  then.  He  may  obtain  effective  results  by 
noting  the  best  jokes  in  it,  reading  them  several  times,  and  then 
telling  them  to  two  or  three  of  his  associates  as  soon  as  op- 
portunity is  afforded,  in  order  to  help  fix  them  in  mind.  More 
than  that,  the  teacher  may  save  the  best  jokes  that  he  finds  in 
newspapers  and  magazines  to  tell  when  the  proper  occasion 
arises.  It  pays  to  buy  a  few  well-edited  books  of  wit  and  hu- 
mor. Teachers  may  profitably  buy  a  dozen  joke  books.  It  is 
worth  while  to  clip  short  humorous  stories  from  newspapers 
and  magazines  and  to  place  them  in  a  filing  cabinet,  a  set  of 
large  envelopes,  a  suitable  box,  or  a  scrap  book. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  the  teacher  should  keep  on 
the  lookout  for  serious  narratives  to  relate  in  illustrating  the 
abstract  principles  that  he  teaches  and  to  file  them  away  with 
care.    An  instructor's  classwork  may  be  so  organized  that  he 
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uses  stories  every  day  in  teaching.  Fictitious  and  true  stories 
may  be  gathered,  and  stories  coming  from  the  teacher's  own 
experience  may  be  thought  out  and  introduced  freely. 

Fitting  Stories  to  Audiences — Not  every  good  story  wins 
a  response  from  all  types  of  hearers.  In  order  to  enjoy  what 
he  hears,  the  listener  must  have  some  understanding  of  the 
incidents  that  are  related.  For  that  reason,  stories  of  rural 
life  are  not  interesting  to  people  living  in  cities  unless  the  city 
dwellers  are  familiar  with  rural  life.  Similarly,  anecdotes  re- 
garding city  life  are  not  interesting  to  rural  folk,  unless  the 
stories  present  situations  with  which  the  country  people  are 
already  somewhat  familiar.  In  short,  popular  stories  contain 
ideas  related  to  the  listeners'  experience.  Boys  enjoy  stories 
of  animals,  of  adventure,  of  athletics,  of  the  unusual  experiences 
of  vigorous  personalities,  but  do  not  care  much  for  love  stories ; 
on  the  other  hand,  girls  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  types  of  nar- 
rative that  boys  enjoy  and  in  addition  like  to  hear  stories  of 
love,  courtship,  and  marriage.  Mariners  like  stories  of  the  sea, 
businessmen  enjoy  stories  of  unusual  business  deals,  and  sports- 
men are  interested  in  stories  of  athletic  games.  The  competent 
teacher  knows  child  psychology  and  becomes  well  acquainted 
with  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom  he  works,  so  that  he  can 
introduce  stories  in  teaching  which  they  will  fully  appreciate 
and  enjoy. 

Preparing  a  Story  for  Telling. — At  one  time  the  American 
Chautauqua  companies  sent  out  storytellers  by  the  score  to  ap- 
pear on  their  programs.  These  storytellers  were  directed  to 
employ  the  following  procedure  in  preparing  to  tell  a  story 
publicly.  In  the  first  place,  they  read  the  story  several  times, 
seeking  to  memorize  all  the  incidents  that  they  wished  to 
present.  They  did  not  try  to  memorize  a  story  word  for  word, 
but  rather  to  memorize  the  thought  sequence.  They  also  mem- 
orized words,  phrases,  clauses,  and  sometimes  whole  sentences 
which  had  to  be  presented  accurately  to  make  the  excellence  and 
the  development  of  the  story  fully  apparent.  While  they  were 
mastering  the  content  of  a  story,  one  of  the  first  things  they 
did  was  to  look  up  the  pronunciation  of  all  words  with  which 
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they  were  unfamiliar,  and  to  find  the  meaning  of  passages  that 
they  were  not  certain  they  understood.  The  storytellers  imag- 
ined in  great  detail  the  scenes,  characters,  and  incidents  with 
which  the  stories  dealt.  They  undertook  to  forget  themselves 
while  they  relived  with  the  writer  the  situations  that  the  stories 
portrayed.  In  practicing  the  stories,  they  tried  to  sense  the 
emotions  which  were  properly  associated  with  the  stories. 

Shortening  long  stories  was  often  a  problem.  The  cutting 
was  done  by  leaving  out  unnecessary  description,  omitting 
minor  characters,  shortening  important  parts  of  the  narration, 
and  omitting  minor  incidents. 

Sometimes  delightful  short  stories  were  lengthened.  This 
the  storytellers  did  by  giving  free  play  to  the  imagination. 
Thus,  the  amount  of  direct  discourse  was  increased,  important 
dramatic  action  was  developed  more  fully,  minor  incidents  were 
enlarged  upon,  and  additional  characters  and  incidents  were  in- 
cluded at  will. 

The  Chautauqua  storytellers  practiced  their  programs  until 
they  could  present  them  fluently,  until  they  could  give  them 
with  something  of  the  same  ease  and  spontaneity  with  which 
they  related  unusually  interesting  experiences  of  their  own. 
Similar  methods  of  preparation  are  used  today  by  those  who 
have  charge  of  story  hours  at  libraries,  on  public  playgrounds, 
and  at  summer  camps.  Teachers  who  wish  to  become  better 
storytellers  are  advised  to  practice  stories  which  they  plan  to 
tell  their  pupils  until  they  can  relate  these  stories  fluently  and 
easily.  Somewhat  different  problems  are  faced  by  radio  story- 
tellers. The  radio  storytellers  read  their  stories,  but  practice 
them  beforehand  until  they  are  able  to  present  them  effectively 
at  the  microphone. 

Telling  the  Story — The  good  storyteller  forgets  himself, 
giving  himself  entirely  to  the  task  at  hand.^  His  whole  per- 
sonality is  busy  expressing  the  ideas  set  forth  in  the  narrative. 
At  the  same  time,  he  proceeds  like  an  artist.  One  who  works 
artistically  takes  pleasure  in  performing  the  task.  To  him, 
work  has  become  play.    This  easy,  happy  way  of  doing  things 

5  Mary   Harbage,    "Storytelling,"   Elementary   English   Journal,    XXV    (May, 
1948),  308-10. 
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is  usually  apparent  when  one  is  skilfully  telling  a  story.  Aban- 
don, animation,  and  zest  are  apparent. 

The  good  storyteller  thinks  keenly  as  he  speaks.  He  uses 
not  only  imagination,  but  sympathetic  imagination.  He  gives 
evidence  of  liking  the  characters  and  the  scenes  of  which  he 
talks.  He  enters  sympathetically  into  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  characters.  Appropriate  sympathetic 
imagination  appears  when  the  beautiful  and  the  ugly  alike  are 
portrayed. 

The  able  storyteller's  manner  is  simple.  He  suggests  situa- 
tions rather  than  trying  to  give  an  accurate  portrayal  of  char- 
acters and  incidents.  His  hands  may  be  used,  but  he  does  not 
gesture  incessantly.  His  face  responds  to  ideas  and  moods 
without  becoming  excessively  responsive.  In  other  words,  the 
skilful  storyteller's  personality  is  highly  expressive,  but  the 
expression  is  natural  and  restrained. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  delightful  storyteller 
takes  time  to  relive  in  imagination  the  incidents  related,  and  to 
respond  to  them  with  proper  emotion.  Taking  plenty  of  time 
to  think,  to  imagine,  and  to  feel  is  important,  for  it  not  only 
gives  the  narrator  opportunity  to  do  his  best,  but  it  gives  the 
listeners  time  to  enjoy  in  imagination  the  incidents  of  which  the 
story  treats. 

The  well-trained  storyteller  talks  very  directly.  He  may  for- 
get his  audience  now  and  then,  as  he  concentrates  upon  Japan, 
the  North  Pole,  fairyland,  or  what  not ;  but  most  of  the  time  he 
talks  directly  to  his  listeners  and  shares  his  story  with  them. 

A  storyteller  must  make  fitting  use  of  his  voice.  Indeed  a 
pleasing  voice  is  nowhere  more  helpful  than  in  this  form  of 
speaking.  Good  articulation  and  enough  force  to  be  heard  easily 
by  all  listeners  are  also  essential.  In  impersonating  characters, 
in  imitating  sounds,  and  in  radiating  emotion  acceptably,  the 
storyteller  must  be  sure  that  the  quality  of  the  tones  used  is  such 
that  it  helps  express  the  meaning  of  the  words  employed. 
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PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 
Use  as  many  of  the  activities  suggested  below  as  time  permits. 

1.  Tell  a  fable  which  illustrates  a  bit  of  worthwhile  philosophy. 

2.  Relate  a  group  of  short  humorous  stories. 

3.  Tell  of  a  personal  incident  that  might  be  used  in  teaching. 

4.  Tell  at  length  one  of  the  great  crises  of  history. 

5.  Tell  a  story  of  life  in  a  distant  region  that  could  be  used 
in  teaching  geography. 

6.  Relate  a  significant  incident  that  occurred  in  the  life  of  a 
great  artist ;  of  a  great  scientist. 

7.  Tell  a  short  classic  story  that  is  not  a  fable. 

8.  Tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world. 

9.  Tell  the  story  of  the  development  of  a  great  invention. 

10.  Tell  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  great  philosopher  or  social 
worker. 

11.  Relate  some  of  the  important  incidents  in  the  life  of  a 
great  statesman. 

12.  Tell  a  story,  not  a  fable,  which  illustrates  an  abstract  prin- 
ciple. 

13.  Tell  a  story  taken  from  the  life  of  an  eminent  explorer. 


Chapter  17 
ORAL  READING 

Oral  Reading  in  Educational  Activities 

Although  original  speaking  has  a  much  larger  place  in  the 
activities  of  the  educator  than  does  oral  reading,  it  is  generally 
recognized  that  both  elementary  school  teachers  and  high  school 
teachers  should  be  able  to  read  aloud  acceptably.  School  exec- 
utives also  repeatedly  find  themselves  in  situations  that  require 
oral  reading  of  good  quality  as,  for  example,  when  they  read 
announcements  and  when  they  read  material  being  transmitted 
by  a  public  address  system. 

The  following  list  of  classroom  activities  illustrates  the  im- 
portance of  oral  reading  in  the  daily  work  of  many  instructors. 

1.  The  teaching  of  oral  reading 

2.  Reading  to  children  during  general  assembly 

3.  Reading  announcements  and  directions 

4.  Reading  samples  of  pupil's  work 

5.  Reading  from   supplementary  texts   when   there   are   not 
copies  enough  to  go  around 

6.  Reading  from  materials  gathered  by  the  teacher  to  illus- 
trate points  made  in  the  textbook 

7.  Preparing  children  for  school  programs 

8.  Reading  to  bring  about  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
literary  selections  ^ 

Skill  in  oral  interpretation  of  the  printed  page  often  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  success  of  a  teacher's  work.^    Among  the 

1  William  S.  Gray  (compiler  and  editor),  Baste  Instruction  in  Reading  in 
Elementary  and  High  Schools  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1948), 
chaps,  xix,  xx ;  also  Nelson  B.  Henry  (ed.),  The  Forty-Eighth^  Yearbook  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  II,  "Reading  in  the  Elementary 
School"  (Chicago:  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1949),  chap.  xii. 

2  Ada  V.  Hyatt,  The  Place  of  Oral  Reading  in  the  School  Program  (New 
York:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1943). 
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many  examples  which  might  be  cited  is  that  of  an  elementary 
school  teacher  whom  the  pupils  like  and  respect  largely  because 
she  can  convey  meanings  from  the  printed  page  so  well.  The 
periods  each  week  during  which  she  reads  to  the  children  are 
among  those  they  enjoy  most. 

Personality  Traits  that  Are  Helpful  to  the  Oral  Reader 

Having  an  attractive  personality  is  recognized  as  an  in- 
valuable aid  in  reading  to  others.  Among  the  personal  qualities 
that  prove  helpful  are  ease,  steadiness,  and  self-reliance.  An 
oral  reader  finds  that  vitality  and  firmness  are  often  essential. 
An  unassuming,  pleasant,  and  gracious  manner  is  desirable,  and 
a  direct,  objective  attitude  is  needed.  The  able  reader  almost 
forgets  himself  as  he  concentrates  upon  the  problem  of  sharing 
with  his  listeners  the  meanings  which  he  has  gathered  from  the 
lines. 

In  going  before  an  audience,  the  reader  may  well  pause  a 
moment  before  beginning  to  read.  That  moment  should  be 
used  to  establish  a  friendly  contact  with  the  listeners.  The  ex- 
perienced reader  looks  directly  at  the  listeners  as  he  announces 
the  selection  to  be  read,  names  the  author,  and  perhaps  makes 
other  introductory  comment.  These  remarks  should  indicate 
that  the  reader  has  a  selection  worth  the  reading  and  that  he 
is  happy  to  share  its  contents  with  the  listeners. 

The  Use  of  the  Body 

Much  that  was  said  in  Chapter  3  applies  in  oral  reading. 
Appropriate  posture,  for  example,  is  always  important.  Fur- 
thermore, the  effective  reader  is  sufficiently  relaxed  and  poised. 
Some  facial  expression  appears.  Bearing  and  covert  action 
harmonize  with  the  occasion  and  with  the  nature  of  the  ideas 
and  of  the  moods  which  are  being  expressed.  Usually  little 
overt  action  is  employed,  although  there  should  be  enough  to 
assure  that  appropriate  empathy  results. 

Listeners  should  be  able  to  see  the  face  of  the  reader.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  it  is  usually  best  to  hold  a  book  about 
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eighteen  inches  from  the  eyes.  It  is  frequently  advisable  to 
hold  the  book  in  the  left  hand  so  that  the  right  may  be  used 
in  turning  the  pages.  If  a  rack,  stand,  or  desk  to  support 
the  article  or  book  will  enable  the  reader  to  proceed  with 
more  ease  and  effectiveness,  he  should  supply  himself  with 
one. 

When  reading,  the  interpreter  looks  often  at  his  listeners. 
He  is  skilful  enough,  as  a  result  of  doing  much  reading  and 
of  being  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  material  he  is  presenting, 
to  read  in  such  a  manner  that  a  wide  span  of  recognition  and 
reasonably  wide  eye-voice  span  appear.  The  eye  movements 
are  rhythmic,  the  fixation  pauses  are  brief,  and  there  are  few 
regressive  eye  movements. 

Perhaps  the  movement  of  the  eyes  needs  further  explana- 
tion. By  span  of  recognition  is  meant  the  number  of  letters, 
syllables,  or  words  which  the  eye  can  grasp  at  one  fixation. 
One's  span  of  recognition  widens  as  he  becomes  a  better  and 
better  reader.  Whereas  the  poor  reader  may  need  to  make  a 
dozen  or  more  eye  fixations  in  reading  a  single  line,  the  ef- 
fective reader  can  grasp  the  meaning  of  the  same  passage  with 
only  three  or  four  eye  fixations. 

Eye-voice  span  means  the  distance  between  the  word  which 
the  vocal  organs  are  producing  and  the  word  in  advance  upon 
which  the  eye  is  fixed.  Investigations  show  that,  in  oral  read- 
ing at  its  best,  the  eye  often  keeps  five  or  six  words  ahead 
of  the  voice.  One's  span  of  recognition  and  eye-voice  span 
widen  gradually  as  he  masters  the  mechanics  of  reading  and  has 
practice  in  phrasing  and  in  grouping  words  into  thought  units. 
Improvement  in  both  takes  place  best  when  one  is  reading  ma- 
terial which  is  easy  to  understand,  or  when  he  actively  interests 
himself  in  eliminating  vocabulary  difficulties  before  beginning 
the  oral  reading. 

Use  of  the  Voice 

When  one  considers  the  problems  relating  to  oral  reading, 
he  soon  becomes  aware  that  many  relate  to  the  use  of  the  voice. 
Obviously,  a  pleasing,  expressive  voice  and  acceptable  diction 
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are  required  if  oral  reading  is  to  possess  good  quality.*  There- 
fore, the  points  discussed  in  Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  apply  par- 
ticularly in  oral  reading. 

Use  of  the  Mind 

Grasping  an  Author's  Meaning — The  chief  problem  in 
reading  silently  is  thought-getting.  Probably  no  phase  of  oral 
reading  is  more  important.*  In  seeking  to  grasp  an  author's 
meaning,  the  reader  interprets  the  printed  page  in  terms  of  his 
own  direct  or  indirect  experience.  This  necessitates  a  rich 
cultural  background;  it  requires  intimacy  with  nature,  travel, 
association  with  many  types  of  people,  wide  reading,  and  word 
study. 

Words  should  be  considered  in  the  light  of  both  denota- 
tion and  connotation.  Denotation  means  the  one  concept  for 
which  a  word  stands,  i.e.,  autumn  is  the  third  season  of  the 
year.  Connotation,  as  pointed  out  in  Chapter  7,  refers  to  the 
cluster  of  meanings  which  are  associated  with  an  expression. 
Autumn,  for  example,  connotes  Indian  summer,  apple  trees 
laden  with  fruit,  piles  of  pumpkins,  shocks  of  corn,  many- 
colored  leaves,  late  asters,  goldenrod,  and  swallows  flying  south- 
ward. 

In  seeking  to  understand  a  writer,  the  reader  must  consider 
punctuation  marks,  at  times  very  carefully.  A  comma  may 
mark  the  end  of  a  phrase,  it  may  be  used  to  secure  emphasis,  it 
may  set  off  a  parenthetical  expression,  or  it  may  be  employed 
for  one  of  a  number  of  other  purposes.  A  dash  may  be  used 
to  designate  climax,  to  indicate  emotional  intensity,  or  to  sug- 
gest deliberation,  as  well  as  to  mark  a  break  in  thought.  In 
fact,  almost  all  the  punctuation  marks  may  be  used  for  a  variety 
of  purposes. 

One  often  finds  it  wise  to  relate  a  selection  to  the  region  in 
which  it  was  written,  or  at  least  to  the  region  about  which  it 
was  written.    The  period  in  history  to  which  it  belongs  or  to 

3  Charles  Henry  Woolbert  and  Severena  E.  Nelson,  The  Art  of  Interpretative 
Speech  (3d  ed.)    (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,   1945). 

*  Lionel  Crocker  and  Louis  M.  Eich,  Oral  Reading  (New  York :  Prentice- 
Hall^  Inc.,  1947),  chap.  iv. 
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which  the  author  belongs,  or  both,  may  have  to  be  studied 
to  grasp  the  meaning.  It  may  prove  necessary  to  secure  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  historical  event  or  the  inci- 
dent which  a  selection  portrays.  The  circumstances  under 
which  it  was  written  may  also  have  to  be  considered.  The  bi- 
ography of  an  author  should  be  read,  if  possible,  in  order  to 
understand  his  writings  more  fully.  Furthermore,  the  author's 
immediate  purpose  requires  consideration.  Careful  analysis 
may  be  necessary  to  reveal  the  central  idea,  its  relation  to  the 
supporting  ideas,  and  the  relation  of  the  supporting  ideas  to 
one  another.  The  able  reader  senses  the  imagery  set  forth  and 
responds  with  suitable  emotion  as  he  gathers  meaning  from  a 
printed  page.  Some  knowledge  of  literary  forms  may  also 
aid  in  grasping  an  author's  meaning. 

Communicating  an  Author's  Meaning. — Thought  Pres- 
entation. Thought,  imagery,  and  emotion,  and  the  words 
used  in  expressing  them,  are  so  closely  related  that  when  one 
has  grasped  an  author's  meaning  he  has  done  much  toward  be- 
ing able  to  present  the  thought  acceptably.  But  in  learning  to 
read  well  orally,  it  is  advisable  to  analyze  with  care  the  factors 
involved  in  presenting  a  writer's  thought  skilfully,  in  helping 
listeners  to  sense  the  various  types  of  literary  imagery,  and  in 
stimulating  listeners  emotionally,  as  the  author  wishes  his  lines 
to  stimulate.* 

Thought  presentation,  as  has  been  noted,  requires  an  under- 
standing of  the  selection  to  be  read.  The  reader  should  have 
a  sense  of  the  relative  value  of  the  ideas  to  be  presented,  and  of 
their  relationship  to  each  other.  He  must  be  familiar  enough 
with  the  selection  to  present  its  contents  with  clearness  and 
ease.  To  read  well,  one  must  manifest  mental  alertness  and  men- 
tal vigor.  He  should  concern  himself  with  sharing  the  thought 
of  the  author  with  his  listeners. 

Obviously  the  reader  should  see  that  his  tone  quality,  pitch, 
loudness,  and  time  help  to  bring  out  the  meaning.  For  example, 
words  must  be  properly  grouped  to  express  adequately  the  ideas 


5  Sara  Lowrey  and  Gertrude  E.  Johnson,  Interpretative  Reading  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,   1942). 
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they  were  intended  to  convey.  Proper  inflection  is  also  im- 
portant. Careful  attention  must  be  given  to  emphasis.*  Fur- 
thermore, the  tones  used  should  express  meaning. 

EXERCISE 

Undertake  to  grasp  fully  the  intellectual  content  of  the  following 
selection.  Then  practice  reading  it  aloud  until  you  can  present 
easily  and  clearly  the  ideas  expressed,  their  relative  importance, 
and  their  relationship  to  each  other. 

What  I  must  do  is  all  that  concerns  me,  not  what  the  people 
think.  This  rule,  equally  arduous  in  actual  and  in  intellectual 
life,  may  serve  for  the  whole  distinction  between  greatness  and 
meanness.  It  is  the  harder  because  you  will  always  find  those 
who  think  they  know  what  is  your  duty  better  than  you  know  it. 
It  is  easy  in  the  world  to  live  after  the  world's  opinion ;  it  is 
easy  in  solitude  to  live  after  our  own ;  but  the  great  man  is  he 
who  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweetness  the 
independence  of  solitude. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

Imagery.  Authors  find  that  they  can  hold  attention  best 
and  impress  their  readers  most  deeply  through  the  use  of  vivid 
imagery.  Indeed,  in  the  literary  classics  which  contain  many 
ideas  of  permanent  cultural  value,  these  ideas  are  set  forth  in 
imagery  which  is  at  once  emotionally  stimulating  and  satisfy- 
ing.^ Frequently  such  imagery,  although  applying  to  an  in- 
dividual case,  will  symbolize  an  entire  category  of  human  ex- 
perience. The  object  may  be  so  sublimated  that  listeners  are 
aware  that  it  portrays  a  situation  they  would  like  to  see,  rather 
than  an  actual  one  as  in  Alfred  Noyes's  ''The  Barrel-Organ." 

Considerable  time  must  often  be  taken  when  preparing  to 
read  a  selection  in  an  effort  to  create  imagery  similar  to  that 
which  the  author  had  in  mind.  Kerfoot  has  stated  well  what 
takes  place  when  adequate  use  is  made  of  the  imagination  in 
reading : 

^Algernon  Tassin,  The  Oral  Study  of  Literature  (5th  ed.)  (New  York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts,   Inc.,    1947), _  pp.   436-44. 

■^  Wayland  Maxfield  Parrish,  Reading  Aloud  (2d  ed.,  rev.)  (New  York:  The 
Ronald  Press  Co.,  1941),  chaps,  xi  and  xii. 
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We  read,  then,  quite  literally,  with  our  own  experience.  We 
read  with  what  we  have  seen  and  heard  and  smelled  and  tasted 
and  felt.  We  read  with  the  emotions  we  have  had — with  the 
love  we  have  loved,  the  fear  we  have  feared,  the  hate  we  have 
hated.  We  read  with  the  observations  we  have  made  and  the 
deductions  we  have  drawn  from  them;  with  the  ideas  we  have 
evolved  and  the  ideals  we  have  built  into  them;  with  the  sym- 
pathies we  have  developed  and  the  prejudices  we  have  failed  to 
rid  ourselves  of.^ 

Kerfoot  and  others  have  pointed  out  that  in  reading  one 
creates  for  himself  a  mental  motion  picture,  using  past  experi- 
ence as  materials.  Furthermore,  in  reading  orally  he  stimu- 
lates his  listeners  to  produce  individual  imaginary  motion 
pictures.  It  is  well,  then,  for  a  speaker  to  take  plenty  of  time 
to  relate  the  experiences  about  which  he  reads  to  similar  ex- 
periences of  his  own,  and  to  proceed  slowly  enough  so  that  his 
listeners  will  have  time  to  relate  these  same  incidents  to  their 
past  experience. 

When  looking  for  imagery  in  a  selection,  the  reader  should 
expect  to  encounter  the  following  types  :  visual,  auditory,  gusta- 
tory, olfactory,  tactual,  kinesthetic,  and  organic. 

EXERCISES 

As  you  read  the  selections  that  follow,  identify  the  various  types 
of  imagery  and  try  to  make  them  so  vivid  that  they  seem  real. 

Blow  again  trumpeter !  and  for  my  sensuous  eyes, 

Bring  the  old  pageants,  show  the  feudal  world. 

What  charm  thy  music  works !  thou  makest  pass  before  me, 

Ladies  and  cavaliers  long  dead,  barons  are  in  their  castle  halls, 

the  troubadours  are  singing, 
Arm'd  knights  go  forth  to  redress  wrongs,  some  in  quest  of  the 

holy  Grail; 
I  see  the  tournament,  I  see  the  contestants  incased  in  heavy  armor 

seated  on  stately  champing  horses, 
I  hear  the  shouts,  the  sounds  of  blows  and  smiting  steel ; 


8  J.  B.  Kerfoot,  How  to  Read  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1916),  p.  20. 
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I  see  the  Crusaders'  tumultuous  armies — hark,  how  the  cymbals 

clang, 
Lo,  where  the  monks  walk  in  advance,  bearing  the  cross  on  high. 

—Walt  Whitman 

I  have  other  sensations  which  bring  me  warm,  human  con- 
tacts with  the  outer  world.  The  sense  of  smell  is  most  precious 
and  important  in  my  everyday  world.  The  atmosphere  is  charged 
with  countless  odors,  from  which  I  learn  much  about  places  and 
objects.  I  recognize  many  flowers  by  their  graceful  shapes  and 
fragrance  .  .  . !  There  are  tender  odors  like  the  lilac.  The 
honeysuckle  seems  to  lavish  its  fragrance  with  something  like 
affection.  The  odor  of  the  lily  is  a  precious  sensation,  but  how 
shy  and  elusive !  And  there  are  other  odors  for  which  I  have 
not  found  anything  like  a  satisfactory  vocabulary.  Smell  is  like 
a  friend  who  gossips  with  me  about  little  things.  It  tells  me 
when  it  rains,  when  the  grass  is  cut,  when  automobiles  pass  in 
the  street,  what  new  houses  are  going  up — and  when  it  is  meal- 
time. 

— Helen  Keller 

The  Emotional  Element.  Scientific  treatises  and  such 
articles  as  are  found  in  encyclopedias  are  not  intended  to  stir 
the  reader  emotionally.  Yet  they  should  be  so  read  that  the 
reader  suggests  he  is  a  friendly,  gracious  person  who  enjoys 
reading  the  selection  for  another. 

When  one  examines  newspaper  and  magazine  material  he 
discovers  that  much  of  it  was  selected  because  it  stimulated 
emotionally.  In  fact,  all  artistic  literature  possesses  emotional 
content.  Able  authors  concern  themselves  with  the  presenta- 
tion of  ideas  and  of  imagery  which,  when  properly  interpreted, 
will  produce  emotional  responses  in  reader  and  listener. 

In  oral  reading,  then,  one  faces  the  problem  of  thinking  an 
author's  thought  so  truly,  or  sensing  the  imagery  so  vividly, 
that  he  responds  to  the  material  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  words 
were  written.  Self-control  is  not  lost,  however,  in  good  read- 
ing, regardless  of  the  emotional  climax,  but  restraint  is  evident. 
Such  restraint  indicates  that  cognition,  not  emotion,  is  domi- 
nant— in  short,  the  emotion  is  controlled. 
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EXERCISES 

Try  reading  these  excerpts  in  such  a  way  that  the  proper  variety 
and  degree  of  emotion  are  expressed  with  a  restraint  which  sug- 
gests good  taste.  When  you  begin  to  practice,  let  yourself  go  with 
no  other  thought  than  free,  vigorous,  and  unrestrained  emotional 
responses.  Later,  work  to  modify  and  to  subdue  the  emotion  to 
make  it  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  the  thought. 

Joyous  appreciation  of  nature: 

Daisies 

Over  the  shoulders  and  slopes  of  the  dune 
I  saw  the  white  daisies  go  down  to  the  sea, 
A  host  in  the  sunshine,  an  army  in  June, 
The  people  God  sends  us  to  set  our  hearts  free. 

The  bobolinks  rallied  them  up  from  the  dell. 
The  orioles  whistled  them  out  of  the  wood ; 
And  all  of  their  saying  was,  ''Earth,  it  is  well !" 
And  all  of  their  dancing  was,  "Life,  thou  art  good !"  * 

— Bliss  Carman 


Sorrow: 


Break,  Break,  Break 

Break,  break,  break. 

On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  Sea ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  could  utter 

The  thoughts  that  arise  in  me. 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 
That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad. 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay! 

And  the  stately  ships  go  on 
To  their  haven  under  the  hill ; 

But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanish'd  hand, 
And  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still ! 


®  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Dodd,   Mead  &  Company,  Inc. 
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Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  crags,  O  Sea ! 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  is  dead 

Will  never  come  back  to  me. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson  ^^ 


11 


Sensing  and  Revealing  Literary  Form 

Rhythm. — Chapter  5  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  all 
acceptable  speech  is  rhythmic,  and  that  many  authors  of  prose, 
as  well  as  of  poetry,  take  great  pains  with  the  rhythmic  designs 
which  they  weave  into  their  writings.  To  catch  the  swing  of 
the  lines  and  to  make  the  rhythm  as  evident  as  the  writer  in- 
tended becomes,  therefore,  one  of  the  major  problems  of  the 
oral  reader.  To  cultivate  his  sense  of  proportion  in  time  by 
interesting  himself  in  music,  dancing,  and  other  rhythmic  ac- 
tivities becomes  one  of  the  first  tasks  of  a  person  with  an  in- 
adequate sense  of  rhythm.  Experiment  has  shown  that  a  reader 
with  a  clear  sense  of  rhythm  reads  not  only  poetry  but  prose 
possessing  little  metrical  structure  in  such  a  way  that  rhythmic 
procedure  is  marked,  whereas  a  person  with  an  inadequate  sense 
of  rhythm  reads  not  only  prose  possessing  little  rhythmic  de- 
sign in  varying  unrhythmic  measure  but  also  reads  highly 
rhythmic  prose,  free  verse,  and  lines  containing  well-designed 
meter,  in  tempo  and  stress  which  lack  acceptable  rhythm. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  Chapter  5,  when  one  begins  to  interest 
himself  in  metrics,  he  discovers  that  in  prose  various  types  of 
rhythmic  patterns  are  found  woven  together,  often  very  subtly. 
The  following  passages  suggest  the  nature  of  the  simple  rhyth- 
mic patterns  encountered  in  prose.  (The  scansion  of  the  pas- 
sages is  not  presented  as  the  only  one  that  might  be  employed. ) 

/  X    X      /  X    X         /    X     X     / 

1.  This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute. 

— Abraham  Lincoln 

XX  /xx      /xx        /      /x        /x      /x 

2.  To  the  beautiful  life  of  a  calm  autumn  evening  sunset. 

— Charles  Dickens 


10  This  poem  was  written  soon  after  the  death  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  a 
close  friend  of  Tennyson's. 

1^  Cornelius  C.  Cunningham,  Literature  as  a  Fine  Art  (New  York :  The  Ronald 
Press  Co.,   1941). 
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3.  In  my  native  town  of  Athens  is  a  monument  that  crowns 
its  central  hills — a  plain,  white  shaft.  Deep  cut  into  its  shining 
side  is  a  name  dear  to  me  above  the  names  of  men,  that  of  a 
brave  and  simple  man  who  died  in  brave  and  simple  faith.  Not 
for  all  the  glories  of  New  England — from  Plymouth  Rock  all 
the  way — would  I  exchange  the  heritage  he  left  me  in  his  soldier's 
death.  To  the  foot  of  that  shaft  I  shall  send  my  children's  chil- 
dren to  reverence  him  who  ennobled  their  name  with  his  heroic 
blood.  But,  sir,  speaking  from  the  shadow  of  that  memory  which 
I  honor  as  I  do  nothing  else  on  earth,  I  say  that  the  cause  in 
which  he  suffered  and  for  which  he  gave  his  life  was  adjudged 
by  higher  and  fuller  wisdom  than  his  or  mine,  and  I  am  glad 
that  the  omniscient  God  held  the  balance  on  the  battle  in  his 
Almighty  hand,  and  that  human  slavery  was  swept  forever  from 
American  soil — the  American  Union  saved  from  the  wreck  of  war. 

— Henry  W.  Grady 

Meter. — It  will  be  well  at  this  point  to  consider  for  a  few 
moments  the  difference  between  rhythm  and  meter.  Rhythm 
is  a  general  term  referring  to  proportion  in  time.  We  speak  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  seasons,  of  the  rhythmic  beat  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  of  the  rhythm  of  speech.  Meter  is  a  specific  term 
referring  chiefly  to  the  proportion  of  speech  sounds  in  time,  as 
it  relates  to  the  repetition  of  particular  designs.  Iambic,  tro- 
chaic, anapaestic,  and  dactylic  patterns  form  metrical  struc- 
tures as  well  as  rhythmical  arrangements.  Poets  use  these  de- 
signs in  constructing  their  verses  and  stanzas. ^^ 

The  unit  of  meter  is  the  foot;  it  corresponds  to  a  bar  of 
music.  There  are  four  principal  types  of  metrical  feet  —  iam- 
bic, trochaic,  anapaestic,  and  dactylic.  The  iambic  foot  con- 
sists of  an  unaccented  syllable  followed  by  an  accented  syl- 
lable; the  trochaic  foot  consists  of  an  accented  syllable  followed 
by  an  unaccented  syllable.  Similarly  the  anapaestic  foot  con- 
sists of  two  unstressed  syllables  followed  by  a  stressed  syllable, 
while  a  dactylic  foot  consists  of  a  stressed  syllable  followed  by 
two  unaccented  syllables.  The  following  lines  have  been  marked 
so  as  to  indicate  the  metrical  feet  which  they  contain. 


^  Cleanth    Brooks    and    Robert    Penn    Warren,    Understanding    Poetry    (rev. 
complete  edition)   (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1950). 
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X         /    X  /    X.   /   .X    .      / 

Iambic  meter  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight. 

— John  Milton 

/   X      /     X       /   X        /    X 
Trochaic  meter  Willows  whiten,  aspens  quiver. 

— John  Milton 

XX  /xx  /xx        / 

Anapaestic  meter      And  the  hum  of  the  smallest  of  talk. 

— Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow 

/x    X        /  X  X 

Dactylic  meter  Rashly  importunate. 

— Thomas  Hood 

The  poets  do  not  try  to  write  perfect  meter,  for  the  move- 
ment then  becomes  monotonous.  Poems  are  so  constructed, 
however,  that  definite  patterns  prevail,  thus : 

/  /    X      X         /    X        X  / 

O,  well  for  the  fisherman's  boy, 

XX  /       X       x/xx  / 

That  he  shouts  with  his  sister  at  play ! 

/  /    X      X  /  X      / 

O,  well  for  the  sailor  lad, 

xx/xx        /xx      / 
That  he  sings  in  his  boat  on  the  bay ! 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

In  reading  orally,  the  reader  should  sense  the  meter  and 
make  it  clear,  but  he  should  not  make  it  dominant.  The 
thought,  the  imaginative  element,  and  the  emotion  of  the  selec- 
tion are  to  be  given  first  place.  There  are  selections,  however, 
which  the  author  intended  should  be  read  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  meter  is  given  emphasis,  as  in  the  following  stanzas : 

The  Cowboys'  Ball 

Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  tunin'  up  the  fiddle; 
You  an'  take  yo'r  pardner  there,  standin'  by  the  wall ! 
Say  "How!"  make  a  how,  and  sashay  down  the  middle; 
Shake  yo'r  leg  lively  at  the  Cowboys'  Ball. 

Big  feet,  little  feet,  all  the  feet  a-clickin' ; 
Everybody  happy  and  the  goose  a-hangin'  high ; 
Lope,  trot,  hit  the  spot,  like  a  colt  a-kickin' ; 
Keep  a  stompin'  leather  while  you  got  one  eye. 
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High  heels,  low  heels,  moccasins  and  slippers; 
Real  ole  rally  'round  the  dipper  and  the  keg! 
Uncle  Ed's  gettin'  red — had  too  many  dippers; 
Better  get  him  hobbled  or  he'll  break  his  leg ! 

Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  Yip!  tunin'  up  the  fiddle; 

Pass  him  up  another  for  his  arm  is  gettin'  slow. 

Bow  down!  right  in  town — and  sashay  down  the  middle; 

Got  to  keep  a-movin'  for  to  see  the  show ! 

— Henry  Herbert  Knibbs 

The  question  often  arises  whether  or  not  the  reader  should 
pause  at  the  end  of  each  line  of  poetry.  Metrically,  a  line  of 
poetry  is  often  a  unit,  which  is  placed  with  other  units  to  form 
couplets  or  stanzas.  If  such  is  the  case,  it  is  best  to  pause  at 
the  end  of  each  line,  but  to  make  the  pause  barely  perceptible, 
if  a  word  group  or  phrase  is  not  completely  closed  at  the  end 
of  the  line.  Grouping  is  affected  by  ends  of  lines  in  poetry 
but  should  be  only  very  slightly  so.  One  can  group  words  ac- 
cording to  the  meaning  of  the  passage  and  at  the  same  time 
make  clear  the  rhythmic  pattern  of  a  poem. 

Free  Verse. — Walt  Whitman,  Amy  Lowell,  and  others  have 
written  a  type  of  poetry  in  which  rhythmic  patterns  vary 
greatly,  somewhat  as  they  do  in  rhythmic  prose.  They  have 
sought  in  this  way  to  imitate  the  varying  rhythmic  movements 
which  one  observes  when  leaves  flutter  in  a  breeze,  when  fields 
of  grain  sway  in  varying  tempo  as  the  wind  blows  over  them, 
and  when  waves  rise  and  fall  with  subtle  ever-changing  rhythm. 
Try  reading  the  following  passage  with  the  rhythmic  yet  vary- 
ing beat  which  the  writer  sought  to  weave  into  the  lines : 

I  Hear  America  Singing 

I  hear  America  singing,  the  varied  carols  I  hear. 

Those  of  mechanics,  each  one  singing  his  as  it  should  be  blithe 

and  strong, 
The  carpenter  singing  his  as  he  measures  his  plank  or  beam, 
The  mason  singing  his  as  he  makes  ready  for  work,  or  leaves  off 

work. 
The  boatman  singing  what  belongs  to  him  in  his  boat,  the  deck- 
hand singing  on  the  steamboat  deck. 
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The  shoemaker  singing  as  he  sits  on  his  bench,  the  hatter  sing- 
ing as  he  stands, 

The  wood-cutter's   song,   the   ploughboy's   on   his   way    in   the 
morning,  or  at  noon  intermission  or  at  sundown, 

The  delicious  singing  of  the  mother,  or  of  the  young  wife  at 
work,  or  of  the  girl  sewing  or  washing. 

Each  singing  what  belongs  to  him  or  her  and  to  none  else. 

The  day  what  belongs  to  the  day — at  night  the  party  of  young 
fellows,  robust,  friendly, 

Singing  with  open  mouths  their  strong  melodious  songs. 

—Walt  Whitman 

Rime,  Alliteration,  and  Assonance. — Much  of  our  English 
poetry  possesses  rime.  That  is,  a  couplet  or  stanza  design  is  so 
constructed  that  two  or  more  lines  end  with  the  same  consonant 
sound,  preceded  by  identical  vowel  sounds,  or  simply  with 
the  same  vowel  sound,  thus : 

With  pipe  and  flute  the  rustic  Pan 

Of  old  made  music  sweet  for  man ; 
And  wonder  hushed  the  warbling  bird, 
And  closer  drew  the  calm-eyed  herd, — 

The  rolling  river  slowlier  ran. 

— Austin  Dobson 

Sometimes  poets  use  internal  rime :  that  is,  some  word 
within  the  line  rimes  with  the  word  at  the  end  of  the  line,  thus  : 

The  splendor  falls  on  castle  walls 

And  snowy  summits  old  in  story; 
The  long  light  shakes  across  the  lakes; 

And  the  wild  cataract  leaps  in  glory. 
— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 

Classic  Greek  and  Latin  poetry,  and  our  early  English 
poetry,  did  not  possess  rime  but  all  were  characterized  by 
rhythm  and  alliteration.  Moreover  alliteration  has  been  em- 
ployed by  both  poets  and  prose  writers  throughout  the  entire 
history  of  English  literature.    Examples : 

And  ringing  ^till  dost  .yoar,  and  soaring  ever  jingest. — Percy 
Bysshe  Shelley 

The  /^lowman  homeward  /?lods  his  weary  way. — Thomas  Gray 
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Vowel  sounds  within  words  are  often  repeated  with  pleas- 
ing and  meaningful  effect  by  poets  and  prose  writers.  This 
use  of  vowel  sounds  is  call  assonance.    Examples : 

Before  him  not  the  ghost  of  shores. — Joaquin  Miller 
Subhme  on  radiant  spares  he  rode. — John  Dryden 

One  also  finds  vowels  within  words  chiming  with  vowels 
at  the  beginnings  or  ends  of  words,  thus : 

The  lowing  herd  winds  slowly  o'er  the  lea. 

— Thomas  Gray 
A  thmg  of  beauty  ^s  a  joy  forever: 
Its  lovelmess  increases. 

— John  Keats 

Often  consonants  within  words  are  made  to  chime  with 
each  other  and  with  consonants  at  the  beginnings  and  at  the 
ends  of  other  words  to  secure  a  pleasing  result  as  the  follow- 
ing lines  indicate: 

His  Zips  are  paZe  and  still. — Walt  Whitman 

AZong  the  cooZ  sequestered  va/e  of  Zife. — Thomas  Gray 

It  becomes  the  problem  of  the  reader  to  sense  the  rime,  the 
alliteration,  the  assonance,  the  additional  chiming  of  vowels 
and  consonants,  and  to  make  clear,  but,  for  the  most  part,  not 
unduly  prominent  this  use  of  sounds  for  the  purpose  of  add- 
ing rhythm  and  music  to  the  lines.  The  music  of  the  words  is 
usually  an  accompaniment  of  the  thought  and  the  spirit  of  the 
selection  and  aids  in  conveying  the  meaning,  as  in  "Old  Iron- 
sides," but  at  times  the  music  of  the  lines  become  more  im- 
portant than  the  story  being  told,  as  in  Poe's  "The  Bells." 

Tone  Color — It  became  clear  in  discussing  rime,  alliteration, 
and  assonance  that  authors  secure  many  pleasing  effects  by  the 
skilful  repetition  of  sounds.  There  are  several  ways  of  add- 
ing to  the  melody  of  prose  and  poetry.  For  example,  since  each 
of  the  vowel  sounds  has  a  natural  pitch  and  quality,  much 
beautiful  literature  is  produced  by  nice  alternation  of  vowels. 
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A  musical  effect  is  produced  by  frequent  use  of  the  consonant 
sounds  which  are  especially  soft  and  resonant.  Among  these 
are  w,  I,  m,  n,  ng,  r,  and  3;.  On  the  other  hand,  the  harsh  con- 
sonants p,  wh,  f,  th,  t,  s,  sh,  k,  and  h  are  avoided  when  the  most 
musical  effects  are  sought.  Authors  are  inclined  to  use  large 
numbers  of  harsh  consonants  when  harsh  ideas  are  to  be  ex- 
pressed, and  musical  consonants  when  pleasant  thoughts  are  to 
be  presented.  In  the  following  lines  from  Tennyson's  ''The 
Passing  of  Arthur,"  the  first  three  lines  contain  many  harsh 
consonants  employed  to  help  suggest  the  roughness  of  the  path 
taken  by  Sir  Bedivere,  whereas  the  last  two  lines  are  crowded 
with  pleasing  consonants  to  suggest  the  beauty  of  the  moon- 
light on  the  lake. 

The  bare  black  cliff  clang'd  round  him,  as  he  based 
His  feet  on  juts  of  slippery  crag  that  rang 
Sharp-smitten  with  the  dint  of  armed  heels — 
And  on  a  sudden,  lo !  the  level  lake, 
And  the  long  glories  of  the  winter  moon. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  authors  often  add  to  the  expressive- 
ness of  their  lines  by  using  words  whose  sounds  suggest  the 
sounds  they  name  —  as  do  buzz,  clang.  Authors  also  use 
sounds  which  in  themselves  suggest  emotions.  Dignity  and 
grandeur,  for  example,  may  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  open 
vowels,  as  in  the  verse, 

Roll  on,  thou  deep  and  dark  blue  ocean,  roll ! 

— Lord  Byron 

The  long  0  has  been  called  the  weeping  minstrel  of  the  al- 
phabet.   Note  its  use  in  the  lines  below : 

O  good  grey  head  which  all  men  knew, 
O  voice  from  which  their  omens  all  men  drew, 
O  iron  nerve  to  true  occasion  true, 
O  fall'n  at  length  that  tower  of  strength 
Which  stood  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that  blew ! 
Such  was  he  whom  we  deplore. 
The  long  self-sacrifice  of  life  is  o'er. 
The  great  World-victor's  victor  will  be  seen  no  more. 

— Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson 
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Children  in  the  grades  and  young  people  of  high  school  age 
derive  much  pleasure  from  the  vocal  play  in  which  they  can  in- 
dulge when  sensing  and  expressing  the  rhythm,  meter,  rime, 
alliteration,  assonance,  and  nicely  related  sound  and  sense  which 
they  encounter  in  their  reading.  Seldom,  if  ever,  however, 
should  a  teacher  use  such  terms  as  meter,  feet,  assonance,  and 
onomatopoeia  in  helping  boys  and  girls  to  enjoy  these  ele- 
ments of  literary  style. 

Reading  Dramatic  Literature 

In  reading  lyrics,  essays,  stories,  speeches,  in  short,  most 
types  of  literature,  one  should  indicate  by  his  manner  of  read- 
ing the  naturalness  of  unaffected  conversation.  The  interpre- 
tation should  be  as  simply  done  as  possible  considering  the 
nature  of  the  selection  being  read. 

In  reading  literature  containing  direct  discourse,  the  reader 
may  properly,  however,  suggest  the  personalities  of  the  char- 
acters speaking.  The  extent  to  which  he  should  carry  sug- 
gestion of  characters  by  means  of  voice,  facial  expression, 
bearing,  and  action  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  dramatic 
element  in  the  story.  It  is  better  to  err  by  underplaying  than  by 
being  overdramatic. 

When  reading  dramatic  monologue  and  drama,  the  reader 
may  properly  lose  himself  in  the  characters  he  is  impersonating. 
Restrained  movement,  however,  is  best  even  in  dramatic  read- 
ing. Able  readers  can  suggest  abundance  of  action,  with  little 
movement.  Exceptional  concentration  of  thought,  unusually 
vivid  use  of  the  imagination,  and  highly  appropriate  emotional 
response,  rather  than  abundance  of  overt  action,  explains  their 
success.  A  large  amount  of  pantomime  seems  appropriate 
only  in  acting. 

EXERCISE 

Read  the  following  elopement  scene  from  The  Merchant  of 
Venice  until  you  are  at  your  best  in  interpreting  it. 
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(Enter  Gratiano  and  Salario,  masked.) 
Gra.    This  is  the  penthouse  under  which  Lorenzo 

Desired  us  to  make  stand. 

Salar.    His  hour  is  almost  past. 

Gra.    And  it  is  marvel  he  outdwells  his  hour, 

For  lovers  ever  run  before  the  clock. 

{Enter  Lorenzo) 

Lor.    Sweet  friends,  your  patience  for  my  long  abode.  .  .  » 
Here  dwells  my  father  Jew. — Ho !  who's  within  ? 

{Enter  Jessica,  above,  in  boy's  clothes.) 

Jes.    Who  are  you?    Tell  me,  for  more  certainty, 
Albeit  ril  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue. 

LoR.    Lorenzo,  and  thy  love. 

Jes.    Lorenzo,  certain,  and  my  love  indeed, 
For  who  love  I  so  much  ?    And  now  who  knows 
But  you,  Lorenzo,  whether  I  am  yours  ? 

LoR.    Heaven  and  thy  thoughts  are  witnesses  that  thou  art. 

Jes.    Here,  catch  this  casket ;  it  is  worth  the  pains. 
I  am  glad  'tis  night,  you  do  not  look  on  me, 
For  I  am  much  ashamed  of  my  exchange : 
But  love  is  blind,  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit ;  .  .  . 

LoR.    Descend,  for  you  must  be  my  torch-bearer. 

Jes.    What,  must  I  hold  a  candle  to  my  shames? 
They  in  themselves,  good  sooth,  are  too  too  light. 
Why,  'tis  an  office  of  discovery,  love; 
And  I  should  be  obscured. 

LoR.    So  are  you,  sweet, 
Even  in  the  lovely  garnish  of  a  boy. 
But  come  at  once ; 

For  the  close  night  doth  play  the  runaway. 
And  we  are  stay'd  for  at  Bassanio's  feast. 

Jes.    I  will  make  fast  the  doors,  and  gild  myself 
With  some  more  duckets,  and  be  with  you  straight. 

{Exit  above.) 

LoR.    Beshrow  me,  but  I  love  her  heartily : 
For  she  is  wise,  if  I  can  judge  of  her ; 
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And  fair  she  is,  if  that  mine  eyes  be  true ; 
And  true  she  is,  as  she  hath  proved  herself;  .  .  . 

{Enter  Jessica  below.) 

What,  art  thou  come  ? — On,  gentlemen  !  away ! 
Our  masking  mates  by  this  time  for  us  stay. 

Act  II  Scene  VL 

— William  Shakespeare. 

Choral  Reading 

The  values  resulting  from  unison  speech  are  many.  More 
artistic  effects  can  be  produced  with  language  when  a  group  re- 
cites than  when  an  individual  reads.  Loudness  may  be  varied 
greatly  as  sometimes  one,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three, 
sometimes  a  dozen,  a  hundred,  five  hundred,  a  thousand  or 
more,  raise  their  voices  to  give  suitable  interpretation  to  the 
lines  of  a  poem  or  play.  Not  only  differences  in  loudness,  but 
in  pitch,  in  quality,  and  even  in  tempo  may  be  introduced,  as 
when  an  orchestra  is  playing,  or  a  chorus  is  singing.  This 
greater  command  over  the  use  of  language  may  be  employed  so 
artistically  that  people  enjoy  listening  to  a  verse-speaking  choir 
as  they  find  pleasure  in  other  forms  of  art. 

The  effect  on  many  performers  is  beneficial.  The  timid 
may  become  less  self-conscious  as  they  lose  their  identity  in 
group  recital.  Diction  becomes  better,  as  does  the  use  of  loud- 
ness, time,  pitch,  and  quality.  Posture  and  movement  im- 
prove, for  good  posture  and  at  times  appropriate  pantomime 
are  used  in  interpreting  selections.  Command  of  language  in- 
creases as  well-written  selections  are  interpreted,  better  literary 
taste  is  developed,  and  personality  grows  as  the  performers  re- 
spond to  the  thought,  imagery,  and  emotion  of  the  selections 
used. 

Warnings  regarding  the  use  of  choric  speech  must  be 
sounded,  for  careless  diction  and  mechanical,  inappropriate 
interpretation  of  selections  may  injure  the  speech  habits  of 
performers  instead  of  improving  them. 

When  a  class  first  undertakes  to  do  choric  verse  speaking, 
the  teacher  serves  as  director  and  the  class  members  as  chorus. 
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Selections  requiring  unison  speaking  throughout  are  used  to 
give  training  in  vivacious  speech  and  practice  in  keeping  to- 
gether in  time  as  the  leader  beats  it.  When  a  selection  is  being 
analyzed  for  interpretation,  the  members  of  the  chorus  will 
profit  from  clapping  the  time  gently  with  the  director.  Mother 
Goose  rhymes  make  desirable  introductory  material.  To  these 
may  be  added  short  poems  in  which  excitement,  humor,  or  rare 
beauty  is  evident.  Few  selections  expressing  sorrow  should 
be  used,  for  tragedy  seems  to  depress  a  chorus  and  to  make  it 
less  possible  to  make  choric  speaking  the  happy  experience  it 
should  be.  While  the  members  of  the  choir  are  learning  to 
speak  together,  appropriate  use  of  pitch,  quality,  and  force 
should  be  encouraged  in  working  out  suitable  interpretation. 
Furthermore,  variations  in  pitch  and  quality  that  will  enrich 
the  interpretation  should  be  sought. 

After  a  little  preliminary  unison  work  has  been  done,  solo 
and  chorus  performance  should  be  started.  Poems  containing 
a  refrain  and  ballads  containing  direct  discourse  should  be 
used  at  this  juncture,  such  as  ''The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman'* 
and  ''Young  Lochinvar."  Students  are  assigned  the  characters 
in  the  ballads  and  speak  their  lines.  The  rest  of  the  chorus  re- 
cites in  unison  the  part  of  the  ballad  not  written  in  direct  dis- 
course. When  refrain  poems  are  used,  each  stanza  is  assigned 
to  a  different  person  in  the  chorus.  He  recites  it  as  a  solo 
part,  and  the  chorus  recites  the  refrain. 

While  the  chorus  is  engaged  in  these  introductory  types  of 
choric  speech,  the  director  studies  the  characteristics  of  each 
voice  and  is  soon  ready  to  divide  the  chorus  into  two,  three,  or 
four  divisions,  known  as  groups  of  light  and  dark  voices.  The 
director  may  let  the  girls  be  in  the  light  voice  division  and  the 
boys  in  the  dark  voice  section.  He  may  place  the  highest- 
pitched,  lightest,  and  thinnest  voices  in  the  light  voice  section, 
build  a  second  section  of  voices  of  medium  pitch  or  quality, 
and  form  a  dark  voice  section  of  the  lower-pitched  which  easily 
assume  orotund  and  pectoral  tone  quality.  The  director  may  go 
still  further  and  form  a  four-part  chorus,  two  divisions  of 
boys  and  two  of  girls,  conforming  roughly  to  sopranos,  altos, 
tenors,  and  basses.    In  time,  larger  numbers  may  be  added 
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in  order,  upon  occasion,  to  secure  effects  requiring  much  vol- 
ume. 

A  beginning  chorus  under  a  beginning  director  will  get  on 
best  if  the  chorus  contains  sixteen  voices  which  harmonize 
well.  For  school  purposes,  however,  the  whole  grade  or  class 
may  well  form  the  choir.  The  chorus  is  now  ready  to  proceed 
to  the  interpretations  of  selections  using  one,  two,  or  three 
voices,  one  division  of  voices,  two  or  three  divisions  of  voices, 
or  all  the  voices  at  a  time,  the  director  and  members  of  the 
chorus  deciding  together  which  procedure  will  provide  the  most 
effective  interpretation  of  the  selection  to  be  read. 

Directors  find  that  rehearsals  go  best  when  they  are  divided 
into  three  parts.  First,  there  should  be  a  discussion  with  the 
cast  of  the  various  arrangements  which  the  director  thinks 
might  be  used  in  interpreting  the  selection.  The  members  of 
the  chorus  should  be  encouraged  to  contribute  their  ideas  re- 
garding interpretation.  Experimentation  on  various  interpre- 
tations should  be  tried  and  one  decided  upon  tentatively.  The 
second  part  of  the  rehearsal  consists  of  practice  on  the  selec- 
tion or  selections  that  have  just  been  discussed.  Modifications 
in  the  goals  sought  in  interpretation  may  take  place  as  the  re- 
hearsal proceeds.  The  third  part  of  the  rehearsal  consists  of 
the  practice  of  selections  which  have  been  worked  upon  in 
previous  rehearsals.  Here  the  purposes  are  enjoyment  and 
putting  still  more  finish  upon  the  interpretation. 

The  ef^cient  director  is  interested  not  only  in  the  rhythm 
of  a  poem  but  also  in  the  varying  tempo,  in  a  meaningful  rise 
and  fall  of  pitch,  in  rich  emotional  coloring  by  means  of  chang- 
ing quality,  and  in  crescendo,  diminuendo,  pianissimo,  and  forte 
effects,  as  is  the  director  of  a  chorus. 

When  the  choir  is  practicing,  the  director  may  be  prominent 
in  beating  time,  in  indicating  diminuendo,  crescendo,  and  other 
variations,  in  indicating  when  certain  voices  are  to  contribute 
and  stop,  and  in  suggesting  variations  in  posture  and  move- 
ment which  will  aid  in  interpreting  the  selection.  But  when 
the  choir  is  presenting  a  program,  the  leader  should  either  give 
the  chorus  inconspicuous  leadership  or,  better  still,  withdraw 
from  conducting  and  let  the  choir  proceed  undirected  with  the 
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interpretations  which  were  perfected  during  rehearsals.  It  is 
well  to  assign  to  various  members  of  the  choir  the  duty  of  set- 
ting the  pace  so  that  leadership  will  be  apparent  during  recitals, 
but  leadership  within  the  group.  The  conductor  should  be  in- 
conspicuous or  absent  from  recitals,  in  order  that  he  may  not 
distract  attention  from  the  group's  interpretation  of  the  selec- 
tion. 

Further  suggestions  regarding  choral  reading  are  to  be 
found  in  Marjorie  Gullan's  The  Speech  Choir}^  For  example, 
it  uses  repeatedly  the  terms  lightness,  liveliness,  tripping,  dash, 
energy,  vigor,  power,  romance,  gallantry,  brightness,  gaiety,  and 
merriment  to  suggest  the  nature  of  material  and  interpretation 
that  contribute  best  to  the  type  of  program  the  readers  and 
listeners  will  enjoy. 

Studies  of  choric  speech  now  exist  in  abundance,  and  it  is 
to  these  that  readers  may  turn  for  materials  to  use  in  doing 
choral  reading.  The  selections  which  follow  have  been  in- 
cluded to  help  the  reader  begin  to  acquire  skill  in  choric  speak- 
ing. 

EXERCISES 

With  your  instructor  serving  as  director  and  the  members  of 
the  class  composing  a  speaking  choir,  try  interpreting  these  selec- 
tions : 

Polly  Put  the  Kettle  On 

Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 

Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 

Polly,  put  the  kettle  on, 

And  let's  drink  tea. 

Sukey,  take  it  off  again, 
Sukey,  take  it  off  again, 
Sukey,  take  it  off  again. 
They're  all  gone  away. 
— Mother  Goose 


^Marjorie  Gullan,  The  Speech  Choir  (New  York:   Harper  &  Bros.,   1937), 
pp.  ZZ,  36,  38,  40. 
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The  Ballad  of  the  Oysterman 

It  was  a  tall  young  oysterman  lived  by  the  river-side, 
His  shop  v^as  just  upon  the  bank,  his  boat  was  on  the  tide ; 
The  daughter  of  a  fisherman,  that  was  so  straight  and  slim, 
Lived  over  on  the  other  bank,  right  opposite  to  him. 

It  was  the  pensive  oysterman  that  saw  a  lovely  maid, 

Upon  a  moonlight  evening,  a  sitting  in  the  shade; 

He  saw  her  wave  her  handkerchief,  as  much  as  if  to  say, 

"I'm  wide  awake,  young  oysterman,  and  all  the  folks  away." 

Then  up  arose  the  oysterman,  and  to  himself  said  he, 

"I  guess  I'll  leave  the  skiff  at  home,  for  fear  that  folks  should  see ; 

I  read  it  in  the  story-book,  that,  for  to  kiss  his  dear, 

Leander  swam  the  Hellespont, — and  I  will  swim  this  here." 

And  he  has  leaped  into  the  waves,  and  crossed  the  shining  stream, 
And  he  has  clambered  up  the  bank,  all  in  the  moonlight  gleam; 
O  there  were  kisses  sweet  as  dew,  and  words  as  soft  as  rain, — 
But  they  have  heard  her  father's  step,  and  in  he  leaps  again ! 

Out    spoke    the    ancient    fisherman, — "O    what    was    that,    my 

daughter  ?" 
"  'Twas  nothing  but  a  pebble,  sir,  I  threw  into  the  water." 
"And  what  is  that,  pray  tell  me,  love,  that  paddles  off  so  fast?" 
"It's  nothing  but  a  porpoise,  sir,  that's  been  a  swimming  past." 

Out  spoke  the  ancient  fisherman, — "Now  bring  me  my  harpoon ! 
I'll  get  into  my  fishing-boat,  and  fix  the  fellow  soon." 
Down  fell  that  pretty  innocent,  as  falls  a  snow-white  lamb. 
Her  hair  drooped  round  her  pallid  cheeks,  like  seaweed  on  a  clam. 

Alas  for  those  two  loving  ones !  she  waked  not  from  her  swound. 
And  he  was  taken  with  the  cramp,  and  in  the  waves  was  drowned ; 
But  Fate  has  metamorphosed  them,  in  pity  of  their  woe. 
And  now  they  keep  an  oyster-shop  for  mermaids  down  below. 

— Oliver  Wendell  Holmes 

Miracles 

1.  Why,  who  makes  much  of  a  miracle? 

2.  As  to  me  I  know  of  nothing  else  but  miracles, 

3.  Whether  I  walk  the  streets  of  Manhattan, 
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4.  Or  dart  my  sight  over  the  roofs  of  houses  toward  the  sky, 

5.  Or  wade  with  naked  feet  along  the  beach  just  in  the  edge  of 

the  water, 

6.  Or  stand  under  trees  in  the  woods, 

7.  Or  talk  by  day  with  any  one  I  love, 

8.  Or  sit  at  table  at  dinner  with  the  rest, 

9.  Or  look  at  strangers  opposite  me  riding  in  the  car, 

10.  Or  watch  honey-bees  around  the  hive  of  a  summer  forenoon, 

11.  Or  animals  feeding  in  the  fields, 

12.  Or  birds,  or  the  wonderfulness  of  insects  in  the  air, 

13.  Or  the  wonderfulness  of  the  sundown,  or  of  stars  shining  so 

quiet  and  bright, 

14.  Or  the  exquisite  delicate,   thin  curve  of  the  new  moon   in 

spring ; 

15.  These  with  the  rest,  one  and  all,  are  to  me  miracles, 

16.  The  whole  referring,  yet  each  distinct  and  in  its  place. 

17.  To  me  every  hour  of  the  light  and  dark  is  a  miracle, 

18.  Every  cubic  inch  of  space  is  a  miracle, 

19.  Every  square  yard  of  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  spread  with 

the  same, 

20.  Every  foot  of  the  interior  swarms  with  the  same. 

21.  To  me  the  sea  is  a  continual  miracle, 

22.  The  fishes  that  swim — the  rocks — the  motion  of  the  waves — 

the  ships  with  men  in  them, 

23.  What  stranger  miracles  are  there? 

—Walt  Whitman 

In  interpreting  the  preceding  poem,  the  director  will  find  it  is 
well  to  have  all  voices  speak  the  first  two  lines,  to  have  a  dark 
voice  speak  the  third  line,  and  a  light  voice  speak  the  fourth. 
Lines  five,  six,  and  seven  may  be  spoken  in  sequence,  each  line  by 
a  dark  voice.  Lines  eight  to  twelve  inclusive  may  properly  be 
spoken  in  sequence  by  light  voices.  Line  thirteen  may  be  made 
very  effective  by  a  wisely  selected  dark  voice.  Line  fourteen  prob- 
ably calls  for  a  dark  voice.  Lines  fifteen  and  sixteen  require  uni- 
son speaking. 

Lines  seventeen  to  twenty  may  be  divided  among  light  and 
dark  sections  of  the  chorus.  All  members  of  the  chorus  should 
speak  lines  twenty-one  and  twenty-three.  Line  twenty-one  may 
properly  be  spoken  by  dark  voices.  In  line  twenty-two,  the  words 
''the  fishes  that  swim"  and  "the  ships  with  men  in  them"  suggest 
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light  voices,  and  the  words  ''the  rocks — the  motion  of  the  waves" 
may  be  made  particularly  meaningful  by  dark  voices. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Secure  a  disc  on  which  is  recorded  a  reading  by  an  able  inter- 
preter of  literature.  Play  the  record  a  number  of  times,  listening 
for  evidences  of  skill  in  oral  reading. 

2.  Interest  yourself  in  the  oral  reading  which  occurs  on  radio 
programs.  Listen  to  some  programs  which  consist  of  the  oral  in- 
terpretation of  literature.  It  will  be  well  to  recall  that  most  of  the 
speaking  done  over  the  radio  consists  of  oral  reading.  Concern 
yourself  particularly  with  the  elements  which  tend  to  make  the 
reader  effective. 

3.  Using  the  suggestions  offered  throughout  the  earlier  part  of 
this  chapter,  read  for  the  class  a  poem  or  a  bit  of  prose  which  you 
like  because  of  its  humor,  narrative,  or  beauty.  You  may  choose 
material  because  it  contains  ideas  worth  thinking  about  or  informa- 
tion worth  possessing.  The  selection  should  be  short  enough  so 
that  you  can  read  it  in  from  two  to  five  minutes. 

4.  Select  an  editorial,  an  excerpt  from  a  philosophical  essay,  or 
a  poem  in  which  thought  is  all-important,  and  read  it  to  the  class. 
Concentrate  upon  grasping  and  sharing,  as  fully  as  you  can,  the 
ideas  which  the  author  intended  the  lines  to  convey. 

5.  Find  a  bit  of  prose  or  poetry  that  contains  an  abundance  of 
varied  imagery.  Relate  the  imagery  carefully  to  experiences  which 
you  have  had.  Then  try  to  sense  the  situations  described  in  the 
selection  so  vividly  that  they  seem  real.  Read  the  selection  to  the 
class. 

6.  Look  for  a  short  selection  in  which  the  emotional  element  is 
prominent.  Discover  the  dominant  emotion,  and  other  moods,  if 
any,  which  were  also  felt  for  a  moment  by  the  author  as  he  wrote. 
Go  further,  and  try  to  sense  the  varying  intensity  of  feeling  which 
the  author  wished  the  various  parts  of  the  selection  to  express. 
Look  for  ascending  and  descending  degrees  of  emotion.  Think 
the  thoughts  the  words  convey  so  alertly  and  sense  the  imagery  so 
vividly  that  you  feel  the  emotional  elements  deeply  enough  to 
respond  with  covert  action  as  you  read.  Then  read  the  selection  to 
the  class. 

7.  Select  a  poem  or  prose  selection  in  which  rhythm,  meter, 
alliteration,  assonance,  or  tone  color  is  marked.  When  you  have 
acquired  skill  in  using  these  techniques  (they  should  be  used  to  ex- 
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press  the  author's  meaning),  read  the  selection  for  your  classmates. 

8.  Read  of  a  dramatic  incident  to  the  class  in  such  a  way  as  to 
introduce  overt  and  covert  action  which  would  be  appropriate  in 
doing  classroom  reading. 

9.  Find  a  short  poem  or  prose  selection  which  can  be  better 
understood  by  listeners  if  introductory  remarks  are  made  before 
the  selection  is  read.  Prepare  suitable  introductory  comments. 
Then  familiarize  yourself  with  them  and  with  the  selection.  After 
that  has  been  done,  give  your  introductory  remarks  extemporane- 
ously before  your  classmates  and  read  the  selection. 

10.  Under  the  direction  of  your  instructor,  do  as  much  choral 
reading  as  time  permits. 


Chapter  18 
RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 

The  Use  of  Radio  and  Television  in  Teaching 

American  teachers  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  how 
valuable  and  varied  are  the  contributions  that  radio  and  tele- 
vision can  make  to  a  school  curriculum.  Radio  is  being  used 
in  teaching  agriculture,  art,  chemistry,  and  commerce;  it  is 
being  made  to  assist  in  teaching  safety,  social  science,  and 
speech.  In  fact,  radio  is  employed  in  teaching  every  subject 
in  the  public  school  curriculum.  Television  is  being  used  in 
teaching  agriculture,  health  and  physical  education,  home  eco- 
nomics, social  science,  and  several  other  subjects.^  It  is  de- 
cidedly useful  in  teaching  classes  where  demonstration  is  em- 
ployed. While  television  is  still  an  experimental  teaching  de- 
vice, radio's  educational  role  is  firmly  established.^  Naturally, 
the  alert  teacher  either  has  or  secures  a  radio  for  his  classroom. 
He  investigates  the  programs  which  bear  upon  the  subjects  he 
teaches  so  that  he  can  make  use  of  them.  Many  efficient  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  now  employ  the  radio  during  the  school 
day  about  thirty  minutes  each  week.  Obviously,  the  extent  to 
which  radio  is  used  in  both  the  elementary  school  and  the  high 
school  depends  largely  upon  the  subject  being  taught  and  the 
availability  of  suitable  programs. 

Many  methods  of  using  radio  in  teaching  are  being  de- 
veloped. For  example,  an  ever  increasing  number  of  sec- 
ondary schools  have  listening  rooms,  in  which  educational 
programs  can  be  heard  throughout  the  entire  school  day. 
Students  who  will  find  radio  programs  helpful  in  preparing 


1  Lynn  Poole,  Science  Via  Television  (Baltimore:  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1950), 

2  Joe  Olson    (ed.),   "Education  on   the   Air,"    Twentieth    Yearbook    of   the   In- 
stitute for  Education  on  the  Air  (Columbus:  The  Ohio  State  University,   1950), 
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class  assignments  or  who  have  all  assignments  prepared  are 
permitted  to  go  to  the  listening  room.  Radio  programs  of  un- 
usual importance  are  sometimes  used  as  assembly  programs. 
Many  elementary  and  secondary  school  pupils  enjoy  the  op- 
portunity of  appearing  upon  radio  programs.  This  may  be 
made  a  decidedly  valuable  educational  experience.  Further- 
more, an  efficient  superintendent  of  schools  sees  to  it  that  units 
devoted  to  the  teaching  of  radio  program  discrimination  are  in- 
corporated throughout  the  elementary  and  high  school  curricu- 
lums. 

Types  of  Radio  and  Television  Programs  Possessing 

Educational  Value 

In  order  that  an  instructor  may  use  radio  and  television  ef- 
ficiently in  teaching,  he  must  first  become  aware  of  the  wide 
range  of  offerings  that  possess  educational  value.^  Educational 
programs    generally   available   can    be    classified   as    follows: 

(I)  special  events,  (2)  straight  talk,  (3)  interview,  (4)  panel 
or  round  table,  (5)  forum  or  debate,  (6)  quiz,  (7)  spelling 
bee,   (8)   storytelling,   (9)   oral  reading,    (10)   dramatization, 

(II)  music,  (12)  documentary,  (13)  the  school  supplemen- 
tary program.  Many  school  supplementary  programs  use  a 
variety  of  the  other  methods  of  presentation  in  specific  subject 
areas. 

The  Special  Events  Broadcast. — The  special  events  broad- 
cast is  "on  the  spot"  description  of  an  event  as  it  is  occurring. 
Among  such  broadcasts  are  sessions  of  the  United  Nations,  the 
inauguration  of  a  President  of  the  United  States  or  of  a  state 
governor,  and  committee  hearings  or  investigations.  Other 
special  events  broadcasts  that  throw  light  upon  American  life 
are  those  of  athletic  contests,  cornhusking  contests,  and  open- 
ing days  of  fairs  and  exhibitions.  Usually  pupils  enjoy  these 
programs  because  of  their  vividness,  because  they  present  re- 
ality in  action,  because  of  the  element  of  suspense  that  is  likely 


3  Norman  Woelfel  and  I.  Keith  Tyler,  Radio  and  the  School   (New  York : 
World  Book  Co.,  1945),  chaps,  iii,  iv. 
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to  be  present,  and  because  events  are  being  described  as  they 
occur.  Teachers  find  it  advisable,  however,  to  have  substitute 
plans  in  mind  when  turning  to  a  special  events  program,  for 
occasionally  it  soon  becomes  evident  that  the  program  is  not 
worth  hearing. 

The  Straight  Talk. — Rather  closely  related  to  special  events 
broadcasts  are  the  news  broadcasts;  speeches  by  statesmen, 
business  leaders,  authorities  on  social  problems ;  and  lectures  on 
home  economics,  nature  study,  health,  and  many  other  sub- 
jects. Among  the  questions  to  ask  before  turning  on  a  straight 
talk  program  are  the  following:  Does  the  program  contain 
material  that  relates  closely  enough  to  the  school  work  the 
children  are  doing?  Is  the  intellectual  level  of  the  speech  that 
of  the  children  concerned?  Is  the  subject  matter  adapted  to 
the  age  group  that  is  to  listen? 

The  Interview. — The  interview,  like  the  straight  talk,  must 
be  chosen  with  care,  for  a  person  who  interests  the  teacher  may 
not  be  one  to  whom  the  pupils  will  care  to  listen.  The  content 
of  an  interview  should  be  on  a  level  which  the  child  can  under- 
stand, enjoy,  and  find  enriching.  In  deciding  upon  interviews 
with  authors,  explorers,  and  others,  the  teacher  should  ponder 
carefully:  Is  this  likely  to  be  an  interview  upon  a  topic  of  in- 
terest to  the  pupils  and  adapted  to  their  present  mental  develop- 
ment? 

The  Panel  or  Round  Table — The  radio  panel  or  round  table 
consists  of  informal  conversation  participated  in  by  four  or 
five  persons  who  are  well  informed  upon  the  topic  which  they 
are  discussing.  The  Chicago  Round  Table  and  the  Northwest- 
ern University  Reviewing  Stand,  which  are  among  the  best 
known  of  these  programs,  usually  contain  material  of  interest 
to  teachers  and  pupils.  Panels  in  social  science  classes  can 
sometimes  be  based  upon  them. 

The  Forum  or  Debate — The  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  rep- 
resents a  type  of  program  that  students  can  at  times  be  as- 
signed to  hear.  In  order  to  make  such  a  program  most  useful, 
many  teachers  will  find  it  worth  while  to  send  for  bulletins 
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which  report  verbatim  the  addresses  and  the  question-answer 
part  of  the  program.  One  can  also  secure  study  aids  by  writ- 
ing to  the  Town  Hall  Advisory  Service. 

Following  the  example  of  The  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  a 
group  of  educators  who  are  interested  in  the  use  of  radio  have 
organized  The  Junior  Town  Meeting  League.  Information 
regarding  its  activities  can  be  secured  by  writing  to  the  League 
headquarters,  which  are  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Many  high 
schools  have  found  that  taking  part  in  the  activities  sponsored 
by  this  League  is  valuable  to  the  participating  students,  to 
the  high  school  population,  and  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

The  Quiz  Program. — Some  of  the  many  types  of  quiz  pro- 
grams are  of  value  to  children.  'The  Quiz  Kids"  is  an 
example  of  a  quiz  that  is  worth  while.  Most  of  the  quiz 
programs,  however,  are  in  the  same  class  as  soap  opera  and 
are  valueless  to  the  school.  The  teacher  can  evaluate  a  quiz 
program  by  asking  the  following  questions:  (a)  Does  the  pro- 
gram interest  children  in  a  particular  school  subject?  (b)  Does 
the  program  cause  the  listening  children  to  make  greater  use 
of  books  and  libraries?  (c)  Does  the  program  make  learning 
attractive?  and,  (d)  Is  the  program  presented  on  an  intelligence 
level  that  the  child  can  appreciate? 

The  Spelling  Bee. — The  efficient  Instructor  teaches  spelling 
in  connection  with  many  educational  radio  programs.  A  few 
words  contained  in  a  program,  or  that  are  likely  to  be  contained 
in  a  program,  are  written  on  a  blackboard ;  they  are  discussed, 
and  drill  is  conducted  in  their  spelling.  This  is  the  method 
most  widely  used  in  relating  radio  programs  to  spelling. 

From  time  to  time,  however,  spelldowns  appear  on  radio  and 
television  programs.  Listening  to  and  viewing  these  spelling 
bees  may  provide  a  motivating  experience  for  children.  As  a 
result,  children  may  become  more  aware  of  the  importance  of 
spelling ;  they  may  be  stimulated  by  the  children  taking  part  in 
the  spelldown;  and  they  may  learn  the  spelling  of  a  few  words. 
The  review  provided  by  a  spelling  bee  is  worth  while  in  itself. 

Storytelling — While  spelling  bees  appear  at  rather  long  in- 
tervals, radio  storytelling  can  be  enjoyed  every  day.    Some 
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of  these  programs  have  valuable  contributions  to  make. 
Among  storytelling  programs  that  have  been  broadcast  during 
the  last  few  years  are  Story  Time,  broadcast  by  the  Ohio  School 
of  the  Air ;  Science  Story  Teller,  a  Chicago  public  school  pro- 
gram; Story  to  Order;  and  Story  Book  Land,  part  of  a  pro- 
gram series  produced  by  the  Wisconsin  School  of  the  Air. 

Oral  Reading — Most  of  the  radio  programs  have  been 
written — and  are  read — in  a  conversational  manner.  At  times, 
however,  programs  are  produced  that  are  frankly  announced  as 
consisting  of  oral  reading.  For  example,  leading  poets  may 
read  their  verses,  cuttings  of  great  novels  are  read,  and  book 
reviews  are  given  that  consist  in  part  of  oral  reading.  Further- 
more, many  commercial  programs  are  spiced  with  favorite 
poems  and  literary  gems.  Teachers  may  well  be  on  the  lookout 
for  radio  and  video  speakers  who  read  literature  of  merit  in 
a  commendable  manner. 

Dramatization. — Radio  and  television  drama  varies  from 
the  worthless  to  the  finest.  The  competent  teacher  is  interested 
in  the  programs  that  possess  merit.  He  calls  the  attention  of 
his  pupils  to  such  programs  as,  for  example,  the  holiday  pres- 
entations of  Dickens'  Christmas  Carol.  Furthermore,  he  oc- 
casionally turns  on  a  dramatized  current  events  program.  He 
scans  the  radio  and  television  schedules  for  dramatizations  of 
the  lives  of  statesmen,  artists,  and  scientists,  of  historical 
events,  and  of  great  books.  He  may  call  attention  to  the 
presentation  of  the  better  plays. 

Music. — Music,  like  drama,  lends  itself  well  to  radio  presen- 
tation. While  teachers  of  music  are  especially  interested  in  its 
use  on  radio  programs,  other  teachers  should  find  it  worth 
while  for  several  reasons.  For  example,  the  speech  of  those 
announcing  the  programs  may  be  superior.  Perhaps  the  talks 
that  intersperse  the  music  are  of  high  quality.  Such  a  program 
devoted  to  the  life  and  music  of  Stephen  Collins  Foster  was 
broadcast  by  the  Chicago  public  schools.  A  variety  of  types 
of  television  programs  composed  of  music  are  also  being  tele- 
cast. 
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The  Documentary  Program. — The  documentary  program 
contains  material  gathered  through  sound  scientific  research. 
One  such  program  was  composed  of  a  round  table  participated 
in  by  Montana  cowboys  who  talked  of  life  on  the  range  as  they 
had  known  it.  In  short,  a  documentary  program  presents  an 
accurate  picture  of  life  or  of  inanimate  nature.  The  facts  may 
be  dramatized,  presented  in  narrative  form,  or  by  means  of 
exposition. 

Some  broadcasters  have  in  mind  a  still  more  carefully 
planned  program  when  they  refer  to  a  documentary  broadcast. 
They  think  of  it  as  possessing  four  distinguishing  character- 
istics. (1)  The  documentary  program  deals  with  a  significant 
social  problem,  such  as  city  slums  or  the  peacetime  uses  of 
atomic  energy.  (2)  The  material  for  the  program  is  gathered, 
in  part,  by  means  of  a  tape  or  wire  recorder  and  consists  of 
statements  of  those  who  are  closest  to  the  problem,  who  have 
had  valuable  experience  with  it,  or  have  had  opportunity  to 
become  authorities  upon  it.  Motion  picture  cameras  may  also 
be  used  in  gathering  material  for  the  televised  program. 
(3)  The  material  which  has  been  gathered  is  interpreted  by 
recognized  authorities  upon  the  subject  and  is  (4)  so  edited 
as  to  present  a  unified  conclusion  regarding  the  problem. 

The  School  Supplementary  Program. — Direct  Teaching. 
The  direct  teaching  program  consists  of  a  lesson  taught  over 
the  radio  by  a  master  teacher  to  make  clear  the  use  of  new 
instructional  methods  or  the  more  skilful  use  of  old  methods. 
In  some  city  school  systems,  a  corps  of  able  teachers  who  have 
learned  to  use  the  radio  efifectively  are  employed  to  teach  these 
supplementary  lessons.  Elementary  and  high  school  pupils  are 
brought  into  the  programs  and  have  a  large  part  in  planning 
and  producing  many  of  them.* 

The  Enrichment  Program.  The  well-planned  enrich- 
ment program  motivates  the  work  of  the  schoolroom  and  pro- 
vides  materials  that   supplement   and   integrate   those   of   the 


4  William   B.   Levenson,    Teaching   Through   Radio    (New   York :    Rinehart   & 
Co.,  Inc.,  1945),  chaps,  iii,  iv. 
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schoolroom.^  Among  the  purposes  of  enrichment  programs 
are  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  work  of  the  school,  to  create 
appreciation  of  subject  matter,  and  to  develop  better  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  school  activities.  For  example,  the 
Chicago  public  schools  have  broadcast  a  series  of  programs  en- 
titled Poets  and  Music.  The  programs  consisted  of  ballads, 
lyrics,  and  sonnets  read  against  a  background  of  appropriate 
music.  The  pupils  who  appreciated  poetry  but  who  cared  little 
for  music  acquired  a  better  understanding  of  the  nature  and 
purpose  of  music.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pupils  who  appre- 
ciated music  but  cared  little  for  poetry  developed  understand- 
ing and  appreciation  of  poetry. 

Additional  material  on  available  radio  programs  will  be 
offered  in  the  discussion  of  ''Listening  at  Home." 


How  to  Secure  Maximum  Benefits  from  Radio 
and  Television  Programs 

Having  reviewed  the  various  types  of  educational  radio  and 
television  programs,  we  are  ready  to  consider  the  problem  of 
using  them  efficiently.® 

Listening  at  School. — Selecting  Programs.  The  teacher 
should  watch  the  newspapers  for  information  regarding  weekly 
local,  regional,  and  national  radio  and  television  schedules.  He 
should  seek  help  from  the  nearest  radio  station  owned  by  a  city 
school  system  and  from  that  owned  by  the  nearest  university. 
He  should  write  to  the  educational  offices  of  the  major  networks 
for  information  regarding  the  programs  they  produce  that  have 
educational  and  cultural  value. 

The  United  States  Office  of  Education,  like  the  great  broad- 
casting companies,  assists  school  systems  with  problems  re- 
lating to  the  use  of  radio.  The  Office  issues  The  Service  Bul- 
letin, a  bibliography,  a  newsletter,  catalogues  of  scripts  and 


5  Report  of  the  Wisconsin  Research  Project  in  School  Broadcasting,  Radio  in 
the  Classroom  (Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press,  1942). 

^  Roy  De  Verl  Willey  and  Helen  Ann  Young,  Radio  in  Elementary  Education 
(Boston:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1948). 
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transcriptions  that  can  be  borrowed,  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
radio  and  television. 

There  are  a  number  of  organizations  that  gather  and  dis- 
seminate information  regarding  radio  and  television  programs 
having  educational  value.    Among  these  are : 

Association  for  Education  by  Radio,  Chicago 

Federal  Radio  Education  Committee,  United  States  Office  of 

Education,  Federal  Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  The  Ohio  State  University, 

Columbus,  Ohio 
National   Association   of   Educational    Broadcasters,    Station 

WOI,  Ames,  Iowa 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  Washington,  D.  C. 
School  Broadcast  Conference,  Chicago 

The  Committee  on  Radio  of  the  National  Council  of  Teach- 
ers of  English  and  the  Radio-English  Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  Education  by  Radio  concurrently  publish  Listenables 
and  Lookables,  a  bulletin  published  thirty-six  times  each  year. 
Listenables  and  Lookables  calls  attention  to  many  of  the  best 
radio  and  television  programs  that  are  soon  to  be  broadcast. 

Preparation  for  Listening  to  and  Viewing  Programs. 
A  number  of  things  require  attention  in  preparing  a  class  to 
listen  to  and  view  a  particular  broadcast  or  telecast.  Because 
of  their  importance,  they  will  be  enumerated  in  some  detail,  for 
excellent  programs  often  fail  to  contribute  adequately  because 
one  or  more  of  these  factors  is  overlooked.  First,  the  teacher 
should  be  certain  the  school  clock  is  right.  He  should  tune  in 
a  few  minutes  early,  keeping  the  volume  down  until  the  pro- 
gram is  about  to  begin.  It  is  usually  advisable  to  receive  pro- 
grams in  a  classroom  rather  than  in  a  school  auditorium.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  the  receiver  is  properly  tuned  and  the 
volume  adjusted  to  produce  the  best  possible  results.  Under 
most  circumstances  the  radio  as  well  as  the  television  screen 
should  be  placed  in  the  front  of  the  room  facing  the  class.  In 
preparing  for  a  particular  program,  the  teacher  may  assign 
reading  in  newspapers,  magazines,  and  books.  He  may  have 
the  children  summarize  what  they  know  about  the  topic  to  be 
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discussed.  Articles,  pictures,  models,  and  maps  of  regions  with 
which  the  broadcasts  are  to  deal  may  be  placed  where  all  can 
see  them.  Time  may  be  spent  in  relating  the  program  to  the 
school  subject  upon  which  it  bears.  By  showing  interest  in  and 
enthusiasm  about  the  program,  and  by  providing  information 
needed  in  understanding  and  appreciating  it,  the  teacher  can 
create  eager  anticipation. 

Listening  to  and  Viewing  a  Broadcast.  The  teacher 
usually  creates  the  school  atmosphere  during  a  broadcast.  At 
the  beginning  of  a  radio  broadcast,  some  teachers  place  them- 
selves in  the  front  of  the  room  facing  the  pupils  so  that  they  can 
read  in  the  teacher's  face  the  interest  that  he  is  taking  in  the 
broadcast  and  the  response  which  he  is  making  to  it.  Other 
teachers  sit  with  the  pupils  preferably  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  still  other  teachers  sit  at  the  back  of  the  room. 

The  teacher  may  go  to  a  map  and  point  to  important  places 
mentioned  in  the  broadcast.  Either  he  or  one  of  the  pupils  may 
show  pictures  of  objects  or  places  referred  to  in  the  broadcast. 
The  teacher  may  write  upon  the  blackboard  for  later  discussion 
a  few  new  or  difficult  words  used  during  the  broadcast.  Some 
teachers  have  one  pupil  serve  as  map  monitor  and  another  pupil 
serve  as  new  word  monitor.  Movement  during  a  broadcast 
should  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  however.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten that  many  classroom  uses  of  radio  and  video  consist  of 
assignments  in  listening,  as  well  as  in  the  content  of  the  broad- 
cast. 

Applying  the  Broadcast.  If  radio  and  television  are  to 
provide  maximum  helpfulness,  the  information  which  they  bring 
to  the  classroom  must  be  integrated  with  the  rest  of  the  class 
program  and  properly  related  to  the  past  or  future  learning  ex- 
periences of  the  children. '^  The  way  this  can  be  done  depends 
upon  the  subject.  During  their  music  period,  the  children  may 
learn  a  song  that  they  have  heard  on  a  radio  or  video  music 
program.    Pupils  may  make  a  list  of  safety  rules,  using  as  a 

''  Jane  E.  Monahan  et  al.,  Radio  in  the  Classroom  (Washington,  D.  C. :  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Principals  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
1940-41),  pp.  32-39. 
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basis  a  radio  lecture  on  safety.  A  class  in  current  events,  civics, 
or  history  may  arrange  a  class  Town  Meeting  of  the  Air,  using 
a  topic  which  they  have  heard  discussed  on  a  radio  or  television 
forum  or  round  table.  The  teacher  and  pupils  may  also  make 
an  outline  on  the  blackboard  of  a  radio  or  television  lecture  to 
which  they  have  just  listened.  A  program  may  occasionally  be 
followed  by  discussion  of  what  the  children  liked  and  what  they 
did  not  like  about  the  program.  A  few  minutes  may  be  spent 
in  comparing  or  contrasting  an  in-school  radio  or  television 
program  with  other  similar  programs  which  the  members  of 
the  class  have  recently  heard.  A  wise  teacher  always  seeks  to 
have  the  children  use  in  some  way  the  contents  of  the  programs 
which  are  received  at  school. 

Listening  to  Records  and  Transcriptions.  Transcrip- 
tions are  much  used  in  connection  with  radio.  One  often  hears 
an  announcer  say,  ''The  preceding  program  was  transcribed." 
Furthermore,  a  great  many  programs  are  recorded.  These 
records  and  transcriptions  are  often  used  in  the  classroom  by 
alert  teachers. 

Though  the  terms  ''records"  and  "transcriptions"  are  often 
used  interchangeably,  there  are  those  who  make  a  distinction 
between  them.  The  Federal  Communications  Commission  de- 
fines a  transcription  as  a  recording  made  primarily  for  use  by 
radio  stations.  A  record  is  a  recording  made  for  sale  to  the 
general  public. 

There  is  usually  a  difference  between  the  size,  rate  of  rota- 
tion, and  quality  of  records  and  transcriptions.  Many  records 
contain  approximately  four  minutes  of  program  and  transcrip- 
tions fifteen  minutes.  The  rate  of  rotation  of  transcriptions  is 
usually  lower,  SSys  revolutions  per  minute;  some  records  ro- 
tate at  the  rate  of  78  revolutions  per  minute  and  others  at 
transcription  rate.  In  most  cases,  transcriptions  are  superior 
to  records.  Yet  both  transcriptions  and  records  may  prove 
very  useful  in  many  classrooms. 

The  educator  with  vision  looks  forward  to  a  day  when  every 
classroom  has  available  equipment  that  can  play  both  records 
and  transcriptions.    Much  of  this  equipment  is  now  on  the 
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market  and  is  known  as  play-back  equipment.  Educators  now 
anticipate  the  time  when  every  school  that  has  a  library  of  books 
will  likewise  have  a  library  of  records  and  transcriptions.  That 
day  is  fast  approaching,  for  the  phonograph  is  now  being  used 
with  success  in  teaching  commerce,  English,  foreign  languages, 
music,  physical  education,  safety,  science,  social  science,  and 
speech. 

Teachers  who  wish  information  regarding  recordings  and 
their  uses  can  secure  it  from  the  following  sources : 

Educational  Radio  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange,  Fed- 
eral Radio  Education  Committee,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Recording  Division,  New  York  University  Film  Library, 
New  York  City 

A  tape  recorder  and  player  can  fill  an  important  place  in 
many  classrooms.  It  is  being  used  in  teaching  foreign  lan- 
guages, music,  English,  speech,  and  other  subjects.  The  be- 
ginning teacher  should  learn  the  ways  a  tape  recorder  can 
be  used  advantageously  in  presenting  the  subject  matter  that 
he  teaches.  He  should,  of  course,  secure  access  to  a  tape  re- 
corder and  player  whenever  this  will  prove  helpful. 

Listening  and  Viewing  at  Home. — It  has  been  conserva- 
tively estimated  that  a  typical  American  school  child  listens  to 
the  radio  or  watches  television  two  hours  each  day  every  day 
of  the  year.  Children  listen  to  programs  for  adults  as  well  as 
to  programs  for  children.  The  commercial  radio  programs 
intended  for  children  may  be  classified  as  ( 1 )  comic  strip  serials, 
(2)  dramatized  adventures,  (3)  fairy  tales  and  legends,  (4) 
musical  programs,  (5)  novelty  programs,  (6)  sketches,  and 
(7)  song  stories.  Similar  television  programs  for  children  are 
being  developed.  These  programs  exert  a  more  wholesome  in- 
fluence than  the  uninformed  person  realizes,  for  the  broad- 
casting companies  require  the  producers  of  commercial  chil- 
dren's programs  to  observe  a  strict  ethical  code.  Copies  of  the 
code  can  be  secured  from  the  National  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tioU;  Washington,  D.  C.    It  is  also  true  that  many  commercially 
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Sponsored  programs  for  children  are  read  and  approved  by 
psychologists  and  educators  before  they  are  broadcast. 

Nevertheless,  as  has  already  been  suggested,  the  teacher  can 
do  much  to  help  children  make  better  use  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision. Every  public  school  teacher  should  interest  himself 
keenly  in  the  radio  and  television  programs  which  can  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  pupils  he  teaches.  He  can  discuss  them  with 
his  pupils  from  time  to  time  and  make  such  assignments  as 
seems  wise.  In  doing  this,  the  teacher  must  remember  that 
other  members  of  the  family  may  insist  on  listening  to  programs 
different  from  the  ones  assigned  and  that  children  must  not  be 
penalized  when  they  are  unable  to  listen  to  the  programs  desig- 
nated. 

A  teacher  can  enlist  parents  in  the  task  of  teaching  radio 
and  television  program  discrimination.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  of  accomplishing  this.  Some  Parent-Teacher  Associa- 
tions, for  example,  have  a  radio  and  television  committee  that 
makes  periodic  reports.  Furthermore,  one  or  more  Parent- 
Teacher  Association  programs  each  year  may  be  devoted  to  an 
evaluation  of  the  current  programs  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  children.  If  a  Radio  Council  is  functioning  in  the  com- 
munity, teachers  will  of  course  take  an  interest  in  its  work,  and 
from  time  to  time  will  call  the  attention  of  the  school  patrons  to 
the  services  that  it  renders. 

In  the  lower  grades,  the  teacher  must  often  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  calling  the  attention  of  the  children  to  the  better 
radio  and  television  programs.  In  the  upper  grades  and  in  the 
high  school,  student  committees  can  be  appointed  to  look  for  and 
recommend  programs  of  merit,  particularly  programs  that  bear 
upon  the  subjects  they  are  studying. 

Producing  Radio  and  Television  Programs 

Special  Problems  of  the  Speaker — When  teachers  and 
pupils  prepare  to  give  a  radio  or  television  program,  there  are  a 
number  of  facts  that  should  be  kept  in  mind.  For  example,  the 
one  principal  problem  of  the  radio  speaker,  be  he  "ad  libbing/* 
reading,  or  acting,  is  that  of  holding  an  audience  and  conveying 
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a  message  to  it  by  voice  alone.  The  reader  is  aware  that  not 
only  voice,  but  personal  appearance,  eye  contact,  facial  ex- 
pression, hearing,  and  bodily  movement  are  important  factors 
in  everyday  communication  and  in  television.^  On  the  other 
hand,  the  radio  listener  can  only  hear  the  speaker's  voice ;  there- 
fore, every  effort  must  be  put  forth  to  make  the  voice  function 
with  maximum  effectiveness.  The  radio  voice  should  be  pleas- 
ing, expressive,  and  should  suggest  the  type  of  personality  that 
the  speaker  wishes  it  to  suggest.  Articulation  must  be  accurate 
and  precise  without  being  overly  precise.  Usually  the  radio 
speaker  thinks  of  himself  as  carrying  on  a  friendly  conversa- 
tion with  three  or  four  associates  whom  he  knows  intimately, 
whom  he  likes,  and  with  whom  he  is  at  his  best.  As  in  con- 
versing with  friends,  the  radio  speaker  may  use  appropriate 
facial  expression  and  action,  for  effective  speech  consists  of  the 
total  response  of  a  speaker  to  the  thoughts  and  feelings  that 
he  is  voicing. 

The  competent  radio  speaker  does  not  cough  or  clear  his 
throat  while  he  is  near  the  microphone.  He  does  not  inhale  or 
exhale  so  vigorously  that  his  tones  show  any  trace  of  breathi- 
ness.  He  carries  his  manuscript  in  loose  sheets,  and  he  is  care- 
ful to  see  that  the  papers  make  no  sound  as  he  puts  aside  one 
sheet  after  another.  He  holds  his  head  steady  at  the  distance 
from  the  microphone  indicated.  He  does  not  change  the  pitch, 
quality,  or  rate  of  his  speaking  so  sharply  as  to  irritate  his  listen- 
ers. He  is  especially  careful  not  to  increase  loudness  suddenly 
as  this  not  only  is  annoying  to  his  listeners  but  is  sometimes 
damaging  to  studio  equipment.  At  the  same  time,  the  effective 
radio  speaker  cultivates  a  style  in  which  there  is  an  abundance 
of  variety  of  inflection.  He  also  introduces  as  much  variety  in 
pitch,  quality,  pace,  and  loudness  as  he  can  without  overdoing 
such  changes. 

The  Value  of  Recording  Equipment.  Recording  equip- 
ment is  especially  useful  in  developing  effective  radio  speech. 
One  can  keep  practicing  and  recording  one's  part  on  a  radio 
program  until  the  recorded  words  acquire  the  characteristics 

s  Louis    A.    Sposa,    Television   Primer   of   Production    and   Direction    (New 
York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1947). 
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they  should  possess.  Furthermore,  when  a  school  radio  pro- 
gram is  being  prepared,  it  is  well  to  make  a  recording  of  it 
several  days  before  the  program  is  to  be  broadcast  so  that  it  may 
be  analyzed  and  steps  taken  to  improve  the  parts  of  the  program 
that  the  recording  indicates  are  unsatisfactory. 

Use  of  a  Public  Address  System. — When  students  are 
working  upon  a  radio  program,  they  often  find  it  advisable  to 
try  it  out  over  a  public  address  system.  In  this  way,  they  can 
check  the  program  for  humor,  for  vividness,  for  conflict,  for 
variety,  for  tempo,  and  for  the  many  other  elements  that  go 
to  make  up  an  excellent  radio  program.  The  purpose,  at  times, 
may  be  to  present  a  program  to  one  or  more  groups  of  pupils 
over  the  public  address  system.  Classes  in  oral  reading  can 
be  made  more  interesting  by  having  the  students  who  are  to  per- 
form go  into  a  room  adjoining  the  classroom  and  entertain  their 
classmates  over  the  public  address  system.  Stories,  debates, 
and  dramatizations  can  also  be  made  more  interesting  by  having 
them  presented  over  a  public  address  system. 

School  administrators  find  it  well  to  know  that  great  care 
must  be  taken  in  selecting,  placing,  and  installing  public  address 
equipment.  The  old  plan  of  placing  the  panel  in  or  next  to  the 
principal's  office  was  unwise  installation.  It  is  best  to  place  a 
public  address  system  in  a  studio  that  resembles  a  radio  broad- 
casting studio.  This  will  enable  large  groups  as  well  as  small 
to  present  programs  over  the  system  and,  if  telephone  connec- 
tions have  been  installed,  to  broadcast  from  the  studio. 

Use  of  a  Commercial  Radio  Station. — Most  of  the  public 
schools  of  America  must  turn  to  commercial  radio  stations  for 
the  opportunity  to  present  an  occasional  program.  In  some  com- 
munities, a  group  of  children  interested  in  giving  a  radio  or 
television  program  can  go  on  an  excursion  to  the  station  where 
they  are  to  give  the  program.  In  other  communities,  it  is  best 
for  the  teacher  concerned  to  go  alone  to  the  studio  to  discuss  the 
preliminary  arrangements  that  must  be  made.  The  principal  or 
the  superintendent  of  schools  should  make  the  original  contact 
with  the  studio  and  arrange  for  the  excursion  or  the  trip  of  the 
teacher  in  charge  of  the  program. 
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The  person  who  negotiates  with  the  studio  must  arrange 
the  date  of  the  school  broadcast  and  the  length  of  the  program. 
He  will  have  to  arrange  for  a  rehearsal  preceding  the  real 
broadcast.  He  will  be  interested  in  the  type  of  microphone  used 
in  the  studio,  and  the  distance  from  the  microphone  that  a 
speaker  should  stand.  He  should  discuss  the  types  of  school 
programs  that  have  proved  especially  popular.  He  will  be 
interested  in  the  size  of  the  studio,  the  number  of  pupils  who 
can  broadcast  easily  at  one  time,  and  the  sound  effects  available. 
If  a  television  program  is  to  be  given,  information  relating 
to  telecasting  must  be  secured.  More  time  and  effort  are  usually 
required  to  prepare  a  television  program  than  a  radio  program. 

In  planning  a  program,  the  timing  must  be  worked  out  with 
care.  The  timing  is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher  in  charge, 
not  the  responsibility  of  the  station  staff.  The  script  should  be 
marked  at  30-second  intervals,  so  that  if  cuts  have  to  be  made 
during  the  last  rehearsal,  the  teacher  knows  exactly  how  much 
is  being  cut.  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  better 
to  cut  one  large  block,  if  necessary,  than  many  small  blocks. 
The  timing  problem  makes  it  advisable  to  end  the  program  with 
a  class  song,  or  a  selection  by  the  school  band,  so  that  if  the 
program  is  a  little  too  long,  it  can  be  faded  out  at  the  end,  while 
the  announcer  makes  a  concluding  statement. 

Use  of  a  School  Broadcasting  Station A  radio  station 

owned  by  a  board  of  education  provides  so  many  more  op- 
portunities for  broadcasting  by  those  connected  with  the  school 
system  concerned  than  can  otherwise  be  secured  that  school  sys- 
tems are  beginning  to  set  up  and  operate  their  own  stations. 
Among  school-owned  systems  now  in  use  are  those  of  New 
York  City,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

In  the  larger  school  systems,  there  is  a  radio  division 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  preparing  and  broadcasting 
school  programs ;  in  the  smaller  systems  there  is  usually  a  single 
person  who  assumes  the  responsibility. 

Talent  for  school  broadcasts  is  drawn  from  school  classes 
and  clubs,  teachers,   administrators,   members   of   the   school 
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board,  Parent-Teacher  Associations,  and  other  members  of  the 
community.  Directors  of  museums,  government  officials,  little 
theater  groups,  members  of  library  staffs,  music  groups,  physi- 
cians, and  social  workers  are  among  the  many  individuals  and 
groups  that  have  been  invited  to  appear  on  school  radio  and 
television  programs. 

High  school  classes  in  radio  and  television,  other  types  of 
high  school  speech  classes,  school  radio  and  television  clubs, 
and  workshops  are  provided  many  opportunities  to  help  put  on 
programs. 

The  Educational  Radio  Script  and  Transcription  Exchange 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  suggests  the  following 
type  of  organization  for  a  school  radio  producing  unit. 
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man, 

script 
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Use  of  a  Simulated  Microphone — There  are  many  times 
when  class  periods  devoted  to  make-believe  broadcasting  pay 
high  dividends.  Even  though  a  public  address  system  is  not 
accessible,  facilities  for  electrical  transcription  are  not  at  hand, 
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and  (for  most  children  and  young  people)  real  broadcasting 
equipment  is  not  available,  pupils  and  teacher  can  have  a  valuable 
educational  experience  as  they  pretend  to  speak  over  the  radio. 

The  teacher  of  industrial  arts  is  often  willing  to  arrange  as  a 
project  the  making  of  an  imitation  microphone.  The  teachers 
in  a  building  or  a  system  can  be  canvassed  to  find  out  how  many 
would  find  use  in  their  classrooms  for  a  dummy  microphone. 
Sometimes,  a  teacher  will  enjoy  making  his  own  microphone,  or 
one  of  the  students  or  some  pupil's  father  will  be  glad  to  make  a 
simulated  microphone. 

For  variety,  a  class  often  finds  pleasure  in  playing  that  it  is 
broadcasting.  Storytelling  periods,  reading  hours,  junior  town 
meetings,  dramatizations,  and  straight  talks  can  sometimes  be 
made  much  more  interesting  by  making  believe  that  they  are 
being  broadcast  from  a  radio  studio.  Programs  to  be  broad- 
cast can  be  practiced  with  an  imitation  microphone  before  they 
are  given  over  a  public  address  system  or  are  actually  broadcast. 

The  Radio  and  Television  Workshop 

Radio-television  workshops  are  recognized  as  important  parts 
of  the  larger,  well-organized  public  school  systems.^  These 
workshops,  which  provide  opportunity  for  elementary  and  high 
school  pupils  to  learn  more  about  radio  and  television  and  to 
produce  programs,  fall  into  three  divisions;  (a)  the  radio- 
television  workshop  as  an  extracurricular  activity,  (b)  the 
radio-television  workshop  as  a  high  school  subject,  and  (c)  the 
central  radio-television  workshop.  Students  from  all  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  a  city  may  gather  at  the  central  workshop  to 
prepare  radio  or  television  programs  and  to  concern  themselves 
with  other  problems  relating  to  broadcasting. 

Teachers  should  encourage  their  pupils  to  become  interested 
in  these  workshops ;  they  should  cooperate  with  those  in  charge 
of  the  workshops;  and  they  should  make  adequate  use  of  the 
programs  that  are  produced  in  them. 


9  Jennie  Waugh  Callahan,  Radio  Workshop  for  Children  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co,  Inc,  1948). 
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Radio  and  Television  in  a  School  Public 
Relations  Program 

Radio  and  television  may  be  powerful  factors  in  interpreting 
a  school  system  to  a  community.  They  are  used  in  explaining 
new  policies,  new  methods  of  teaching,  and  the  need  for  financial 
support.  Where  school  systems  do  not  own  their  own  broad- 
casting equipment,  local  commercial  stations  are  always  willing 
to  contribute  some  time  to  the  board  of  education  as  a  part  of 
the  station's  community  service. 

The  problem  of  creating  good  will  for  the  school  and  those 
who  are  in  charge  of  it  should  be  approached  indirectly.  Among 
the  things  that  should  be  put  foremost  in  such  publicity  are 
these : 

1.  All  school  broadcasts  should  be  planned  and  executed  with 
much  care.  The  better  the  broadcasts,  the  more  the  prestige 
that  will  come  to  the  school  system. 

2.  Programs  should  be  designed  to  have  broad  appeal. 
Showmanship  consistent  with  educational  standards  must  be 
used,  for  school  programs  compete  with  popular  commercial 
programs.  Simple  language,  vividness,  variety,  humor,  and 
the  dramatic  are  required.  As  many  children  as  possible  should 
be  placed  on  each  program.  Interest  in  and  appreciation  of  the 
listeners'  interests  must  be  a  dominant  factor  in  planning  every 
program. 

3.  School  broadcasts  should  be  given  abundance  of  pub- 
licity. Many  oral  announcements  should  be  given  all  pupils 
by  executives  and  teachers.  Notices  and  posters  should  be 
placed  throughout  the  school  buildings  and  in  the  public  library ; 
program  notes  and  photographs  may  be  furnished  to  the  local 
newspapers ;  and  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  may  be  called 
upon  to  help  provide  publicity.  When  a  commercial  station  is 
used  for  a  program,  it  should  be  invited  to  assist  in  planning 
the  publicity,  for  in  giving  advance  information  about  the  school 
program  it  will  be  publicizing  itself. 
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4.  School  broadcasts  should  aid  a  community  to  know  its 
school  system.  The  guidance  program,  the  speech  correction 
program,  vocational  training,  and  the  sports  program  which  a 
school  provides  are  among  the  types  of  school  activities  that 
are  most  often  presented  in  public  relations  broadcasts.  If  pos- 
sible, a  series  of  programs  occurring  at  the  same  hour  should 
be  used. 

Relation  of  Vocational  Guidance  to  Radio  and  Television 

Since  adolescents  are  in  need  of  vocational  guidance,  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  may  well  provide  information  regard- 
ing positions  available  in  the  fields  of  radio  and  television. 
Teachers  of  physics  find  it  advisable  to  gather  information 
about  the  demand  for  radio  engineers,  the  type  of  training  re- 
quired, and  the  income  earned  by  those  working  in  this  area. 
Teachers  of  guidance,  English  teachers,  music  teachers,  and 
teachers  of  speech  should  also  endeavor  to  be  sources  of  infor- 
mation regarding  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  connected 
with  earning  a  living  in  the  fields  of  radio  and  television. 

Employing  Radio  and  Television  in  Teaching  Speech 

Speech  may  be  taught  with  excellent  results  as  teachers  and 
pupils  evaluate  radio  and  television  programs,  and  as  they 
produce  such  programs.  Let  us  consider  first  the  many  op- 
portunities to  give  instruction  in  speech  that  appear  when  these 
programs  are  being  evaluated.  Much  can  be  accomplished,  for 
example,  in  teaching  the  elements  of  speech.  Among  questions 
that  may  be  asked  in  discussing  speeches,  interviews,  and  forums 
are :  Was  the  thinking  based  upon  sufficient  information?  Was 
the  thinking  sound  ?  Was  the  vocabulary  well  selected  ?  Were 
the  sentences  well  constructed?  So  one  could  proceed  through 
the  various  elements  of  speech,  noting  the  use  of  a  few  of  the 
speech  fundamentals  with  which  the  pupils  are  then  concerned. 
In  like  manner,  some  of  the  characteristics  of  excellent  dis- 
cussion, public  speaking,  storytelling,  oral  reading,  and  drama 
may  be  discussed  on  appropriate  occasions. 
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It  is  perhaps  when  children  are  engaged  in  preparing  to 
broadcast  a  program  that  most  can  be  accomplished  in  teaching 
speech.  In  fact,  radio  and  television  constitute  very  effective 
means  of  motivating  speech  instruction.  The  slow  learner  and 
the  child  with  a  speech  defect  will  work  with  greater  diligence 
to  gain  a  place  on  a  radio  or  television  program  and  to  acquit 
himself  acceptably  when  the  program  is  given.  The  normal 
child  and  the  gifted  child  are  also  motivated  by  the  fact  that  only 
the  best  he  can  do  is  satisfactory  when  a  program  is  to  be  broad- 
cast. A  public  address  system  and  a  simulated  microphone  can 
similarly  be  used  in  stimulating  boys  and  girls  to  acquire  better 
speech  habits. 

Since  the  competent  use  of  radio  and  television  provides  such 
valuable  aids  in  teaching  speech,  and  since  they  have  many  other 
uses  in  the  public  schools,  teachers  and  prospective  teachers 
should  inform  themselves  thoroughly  regarding  the  use  of  radio 
and  television  in  giving  instruction.  A  number  of  colleges  now 
offer  courses  in  Visual  and  Auditory  Aids  in  Teaching  and  in 
Utilization  of  Radio  and  Television  in  Education.  These  sub- 
jects can  be  taken  by  teachers  as  extension  courses  and  as  sum- 
mer school  courses.  The  United  States  Office  of  Education  is 
ready  to  supply  teachers  with  information  about  colleges  and 
universities  that  offer  such  courses. 


PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Visit  a  radio  station  program  director  to  find  out  how  pro- 
grams are  planned  and  written  and  the  justification  for  a  specific 
program. 

2.  Analyze  the  impression  made  on  you  by  three  radio  or  tele- 
vision speakers  whom  you  like.  Be  ready  to  explain  why  you 
like  them. 

3.  Do  the  same  for  three  radio  or  television  speakers  whom  you 
do  not  like. 

4.  Prepare  to  read  a  short  selection  for  recording,  for  use  over 
the  public  address  system,  or  before  a  simulated  microphone. 

5.  Tell  a  story  four  and  a  half  minutes  in  length  prepared  for 
use  on  a  radio  or  television  program. 

6.  Prepare  a  four-and-a-half-minute  radio  speech. 
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7.  Prepare  a  radio  or  television  forum  program  twenty-nine  and 
a  half  minutes  in  length,  using  one  of  the  topics  suggested  in  Chap- 
ter 11. 

8.  Prepare  a  radio  or  television  play  fourteen  and  a  half  minutes 
in  length. 

9.  Prepare  a  variety  program.  Use  phonograph  records  to  pro- 
vide a  musical  setting. 


PART  IV 
THE  TEACHING  OF  SPEECH 


Chapter  19 

SPEECH  AND  THE  MENTAL  HEALTH 
OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD 

The  preceding  Chapters  have  dealt  principally  with  the  prob- 
lem of  improving  the  speech  of  the  teacher.  We  turn  now  to 
a  consideration  of  the  instructor  as  a  teacher  of  speech.  Of 
necessity,  this  chapter  deals  in  part  with  the  speech  of  the  teacher, 
but  more  fully  with  the  teaching  of  speech  in  the  public  schools. 
As  was  stated  in  Chapter  1,  every  teacher  is  expected  to  give 
his  pupils  rudimentary  training  in  the  use  of  acceptable  speech. 

In  considering  the  teacher's  speech  throughout  this  chapter, 
various  types  of  comments  that  an  efficient  teacher  makes  during 
the  course  of  a  day  will  be  considered.  Similarly,  types  of 
comments  that  a  competent  teacher  avoids  using  will  be  con- 
sidered. In  examining  the  remarks  that  instructors  repeatedly 
make  as  they  teach  from  day  to  day  we  shall  be  dwelling  upon 
an  exceedingly  important  phase  of  the  speech  of  the  teacher. 

Relation  Between  Mental  Health  and  Speech 

As  we  begin  to  consider  the  teacher  as  an  instructor  in  speech, 
it  is  well  to  say  immediately  that  if  the  speech  skills  of  the 
school  child  are  to  develop  satisfactorily,  the  spirit  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  schoolroom  must  be  such  that  they  contribute  to 
the  acquisition  of  adequate  speech  habits.^  In  short,  the  princi- 
ples relating  to  mental  hygiene  must  be  carefully  observed.  A 
school  environment  that  does  not  contribute  to  the  mental 
health  of  the  pupils  hinders  the  normal  development  of  their 


1  Yearbook  Committee  et  al.,  Fostering  Mental  Health  in  Our  Schools  (Wash- 
ington, D.  C. :  Association  for  Supervision  and  Curriculum  Development,  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1950). 
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Speech.  Such  an  environment  may  even  cause  speech  defects.^ 
On  the  other  hand,  good  speech  naturally  results  from  a  good 
environment. 


Factors  That  Contribute  to  Good  Mental  Health 
and  to  Good  Speech 

Among  the  factors  that  aid  in  the  physical,  mental,  and  emo- 
tional development  of  children  are  a  sense  of  security,  a  sense 
of  belonging,  and  a  sense  of  enjoying  the  companionship  of 
other  boys  and  girls.  We  shall  now  consider  these  factors  and 
still  other  aspects  of  mental  hygiene  that  contribute  decidedly 
to  the  development  of  good  speech  habits  by  the  school  child.^ 

A  Sense  of  Security. — In  order  to  talk  with  ease  and  spon- 
taneity, a  child  must  have  a  feeling  of  security.  The  inhibiting 
effects  of  fear  are  too  well  known  to  need  discussion.  Shyness 
and  timidity  can  be  replaced  by  poise,  confidence,  and  varied 
oral  expression  only  when  a  child  is  free  from  anxiety.  If 
children  are  to  feel  secure  in  a  classroom,  they  must  know  that 
their , teacher  is  dependable,  just,  and  kind.  Of  one  teacher  it 
was  said,  "Her  sincerity  makes  the  children  feel  secure  in  her 
presence."    A  principal  has  commented: 

Children  gain  a  sense  of  security  by  doing  things  together 
in  an  easy  routine,  as  saying  a  morning  prayer,  singing,  listening 
to  a  phonograph.  No  adult  ever  feels  confident  when  trying  to 
fit  into  a  different  routine  every  day.  Just  so  do  children  need 
routine  in  the  schoolroom. 

Children  should  sense  at  least  that  their  teacher  has  their 
interests  at  heart,  and  that  he  is  so  wise  and  efficient  that  they 
can  safely  put  their  trust  in  him. 

A  Sense  of  Belonging — Closely  related  to  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity, and  contributing  also  to  the  acquisition  of  good  speech, 
is  the  sense  of  belonging.    Every  competent  teacher  can  dis- 

2  Ollie  L.  Backus,  Speech  in  Education  (New  York :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co., 
Inc.,  1943),  pp.  115-32. 

3  Louis  P.  Thorpe,  The  Psychology  of  Mental  Health  (New  York :  The  Ronald 
Press  Co.,  1950),  chaps,  xvi,  xvii. 
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cover  ways  of  helping  his  pupils  to  acquire  a  sense  of  being 
valued  members  of  a  group  engaged  in  intellectual  pursuits. 
Following  is  an  account  of  how  one  teacher  accomplished  this : 

Janet  and  William,  a  brother  and  sister,  entered  a  first  grade 
in  which  conduct  standards  were  new  and  unacceptable  to  them. 
They  chose  to  talk  when  they  pleased  and  were  usually  noisy  and 
rude.  Such  conduct  drew  censure  from  the  teacher  and  the  other 
pupils.  This  happened  so  frequently  that  the  teacher  suspected 
the  newcomers  must  feel  unwanted  and  unhappy,  yet  there  was  no 
indication  of  any  mending  of  their  ways.  Members  of  the  class 
reported  the  misconduct  of  Janet  and  William  frequently  and 
complainingly.  The  teacher  decided  that  something  needed  to 
be  done  to  give  the  offenders  some  driving  motive  for  improving 
their  conduct,  and  the  class  a  desire  to  help  them  rather  than 
merely  to  find  fault.    This  was  her  procedure : 

Janet  and  William  were  called  aside  and  asked  to  carry  out  a 
special  task  in  the  workroom.  They  were  told  that  when  they 
had  finished  their  work  they  could  expect  a  surprise  from  the 
class  and  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  then  discussed  with  the  class  the  difficulties  pupils 
face  when  they  join  a  new  group.  It  was  agreed  that  not  enough 
had  been  done  to  make  Janet  and  William  feel  wanted.  Pupils 
were  helped  to  discover  special  abilities  Janet  and  William 
possessed.  The  teacher  explained  that  if  Janet  and  William  were 
told  of  ways  in  which  they  had  helped  the  class,  they  would  feel 
as  if  they  belonged  and  would  be  happy  to  make  good  contribu- 
tions. When  the  children  had  planned  what  they  would  say, 
Janet  and  William  were  asked  to  rejoin  the  group. 

Upon  their  return  the  teacher  commented,  "Your  surprise  is 
from  the  boys  and  girls  who  want  you  to  know  they  are  really 
glad  you  have  come  to  the  Longfellow  first  grade."  Such  re- 
marks as  these  were  made  by  the  children,  "William,  you  are  a 
good  artist.  You  can  be  our  Mr.  Wilson  (the  art  supervisor), 
when  he  can't  come  to  help  us,"  "Janet,  you  have  such  a  cheery 
disposition,  you  make  us  all  feel  happier  when  you  are  around," 
"Janet,  you  are  always  ready  to  take  your  turn  at  clean-up  time. 
You  even  do  more  than  your  share." 

The  "had  been  culprits"  developed  a  new  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  group  and  made  great  effort  to  retain  the  good  will 
they  had  discovered. 
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A  Sense  of  Enjoying  Companionship. — This  topic  might 
have  been  called  the  gaining  of  ease  in  social  situations.  If  the 
child's  speech  is  to  develop  well,  he  must  be  free  from  self- 
consciousness  when  associating  with  both  boys  and  girls.  The 
acquiring  by  the  children  of  easy,  happy  ways  of  mingling  with 
others  should  be  one  of  the  objectives  of  every  instructor.  The 
activity  program  contributes  toward  this  end,  as  the  boys  and 
girls  plan  activities  together  and  work  side  by  side  in  carrying 
them  out.  The  pupil  committees  which  abound  in  many 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  aid  the  child  in  making  pleas- 
ant acquaintances.  Every  girl  should  be  helped  by  the  school  in 
forming  a  considerable  number  of  friendships,  some  with  other 
girls  and  some  with  boys,  and  every  boy  should  feel  that  he 
knows  and  likes  several  other  boys  and  several  girls.  Belonging 
to  a  school  club  or  two,  whose  members  are  made  up  of  both 
boys  and  girls,  may  be  made  to  contribute  effectively  toward 
the  wholesome  socializing  of  young  people. 

Teachers  and  administrators  should  see  that  the  boys  and 
girls  have  some  opportunity  to  play  together.  School  parties 
may  provide  for  this.  Grades  may  entertain  other  grades, 
sometimes  the  grade  below,  sometimes  the  grade  above,  some- 
times their  mothers,  and  sometimes  both  parents.  Problems 
relating  to  serving  as  hosts  and  hostesses  should  be  considered 
in  connection  with  the  entertaining  of  parents  and  of  other 
grades.  The  competent  teacher  is  on  the  lookout  for  pupils  who 
are  unusually  retiring  and  sees  to  it  that  they  are  given  many 
opportunities  to  participate  in  socializing  activities.  This  par- 
ticipation is  an  essential  part  of  mental  hygiene,  for  cases  of 
dementia  praecox  develop  most  frequently  among  people  who 
were  bashful,  shy,  or  timid  during  childhood  and  youth. 

The  socializing  program  should  work  with  particular  effec- 
tiveness on  the  secondary  level.  Inasmuch  as  many  high  school 
students  will  not  go  on  to  college,  they  need,  before  they  leave 
the  secondary  school,  a  set  of  social  standards  which  will  enable 
them  as  they  go  through  life  to  mingle  without  self -conscious- 
ness with  both  young  men  and  young  women,  and  to  contribute 
their  share  with  ease,  grace,  and  due  reserve  to  the  success  of  a 
social  function.    They  should  be  able  to  plan  and  to  carry 
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through  simply  arranged  social  affairs  themselves.  Adequate, 
wholesome  socializing  of  youth  is  considered  by  many  edu- 
cators to  be  one  of  the  four  or  five  most  important  purposes  for 
which  a  school  exists. 

A  Sense  of  Having  a  Friend — Though  the  possession  of 
many  pleasant  acquaintances  and  skill  in  the  art  of  making 
friends  are  valuable  in  themselves,  a  young  person  should  be 
aided  in  going  one  step  farther.  Everyone  needs  an  intimate 
friend  or  two.  A  child  should  feel  that  his  parents  are  not  only 
parents  but  friends,  and  also  that  the  home  room  teacher  is  his 
friend.  If  the  child's  home  does  not  provide  a  mature  friend, 
the  teacher  must  try  to  make  up  for  this  lack.  Furthermore, 
every  child  should  be  helped  to  form  a  close  friendship  with 
another  child  of  his  own  sex  and  of  approximately  his  own  age. 
He  will  enjoy  this  comradeship.  It  will  provide  the  opportunity 
for  him  to  talk  freely  of  his  experiences,  his  hopes  and  fears, 
his  likes  and  dislikes,  his  plans  and  ideals,  to  someone  who 
understands  because  as  friends  they  know  each  other  well,  are  at 
the  same  level  of  development,  and  are  having  common  ex- 
periences. The  opportunity  for  oral  expression  provided  by 
a  friend  has  a  decidedly  helpful  effect  upon  the  speech  of  a 
child. 

In  describing  a  teacher  who  was  a  friend  to  each  of  her 
pupils,  a  supervisor  wrote : 

One  girl  told  me  of  the  encouraging  words  spoken  to  her  by 
her  fifth  grade  teacher  which  saved  her  from  dropping  out  of 
school.  She  said  that  she  always  felt  free  to  go  to  this  teacher 
with  all  her  school  problems  and  was  always  greatly  helped. 

A  school  psychologist  wrote  of  the  best  teacher  with  whom 
she  works : 

She  is  the  friendliest  person  I  have  ever  known,  and  it  is  not 
a  synthetic  friendliness — it  comes  from  the  heart.  Every  student 
she  has,  loves  her — largely  because  each  individual  means  a  great 
deal  to  her,  and  he  knows  it. 

How  different  was  the  teacher  of  whom  it  was  said : 
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A  girl  was  having  a  hard  time  with  her  geometry.  She  failed 
to  solve  a  problem  given  her  in  class,  and  the  teacher  held  her  up 
to  scorn,  by  saying  sneeringly:  "You  must  have  given  your 
former  teacher  a  present  to  cause  her  to  send  you  on  to  this  class." 
This  remark  hurt  the  student's  feelings  so  much  that  she  never 
liked  that  teacher  again. 

It  is  the  belief  of  many  school  executives  that  a  teacher  who 
is  not  a  friend  to  his  pupils  is  a  misfit  in  the  teaching  profession 
and  should  seek  a  type  of  position  in  which  friendly  human  con- 
tacts are  not  essential.* 

A  Sense  of  Being  Believed  In. — In  order  that  a  child's 
speech  skills  may  develop  well,  he  requires  a  sense  of  being  be- 
lieved in.  Frequent  criticism  of  pupils  and  continual  expression 
of  the  idea  that  they  possess  few  possibilities  lead  repeatedly  to 
mediocre  performance  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  in  the  school 
room  and  in  after  life.  Many  eminent  men  and  women  have 
testified  that  they  became  outstanding  because  someone  be- 
lieved in  them.  One  may  say,  *'My  parents'  confidence  in  me 
contributed  greatly  to  my  success."  A  second,  *'It  was  the  faith 
a  teacher  had  in  me  that  led  to  my  good  fortune." 

Of  a  poor  teacher,  her  superintendent  wrote : 

Typical  comments  of  the  teacher,  a  Miss  Z,  are:  "Shame  on 
B— !  You  didn't  work  very  hard,  did  you?"  "Tut,  tut!  That 
looks  as  if  you  didn't  try."  "What  did  M—  tell?  Can't  you 
remember?  I  don't  believe  you  were  listening.  Children  don't 
learn  if  they  don't  pay  attention."  "We  will  have  to  do  better 
than  that.  That  is  not  good  second  grade  work."  "People  who 
do  things  like  that  ought  to  be  in  the  kindergarten.  Do  you  want 
to  go  back  to  the  kindergarten?  Well,  then,  show  that  you  know 
how  second  graders  act."  "No  !  That's  not  right  at  all !"  (This 
with  an  impatient  shake  of  her  head  and  a  bored  look  of  "How 
can  I  stand  this?") 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  Miss  Z's  children  seem  always 
to  be  stupid,  disheartened,  and  disinterested.  It  usually  takes 
some  time  the  following  year  after  the  children  have  been  with 


*  George  H.  Preston,  The  Substance  of  Mental  Health  (New  York:  Rinehart 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  1943),  chap.  xi. 
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Miss  Z  to  build  up  their  belief  in  themselves  and  in  their  ability 
to  do  things. 

Regarding  an  excellent  teacher,  a  superintendent  remarked, 
"She  has  an  abiding  faith  in  human  beings  and  is  certain  that 
each  one  can  improve  himself  and  his  surroundings." 

A  high  school  executive  said  of  another  teacher : 

General  remarks  frequently  heard  in  her  class  are:  "Your 
work  was  so  well  prepared  today,  I  wish  we  had  had  a  visitor  to 
hear  you  recite."  "This  group  includes  many  with  excellent 
voices.  You  should  qualify  as  leaders  of  your  class.  Are  you 
considering  running  for  class  office  next  year?"  "Your  com- 
positions show  that  you  have  a  measure  of  talent  for  writing. 
Have  you  thought  of  working  on  the  school  annual  or  the  paper  ?" 

In  commenting  upon  the  importance  of  giving  a  child  a  sense 
of  being  believed  in,  one  supervisor  wrote : 

Among  children  starting  to  you  in  the  fall,  you  often  find 
those  lacking  in  self-confidence,  and  you  hear,  "I  can't."  When 
you  hear  the  first  "I  can't"  take  time  to  explain  to  the  children 
that  you  will  never  ask  them  to  do  anything  they  can't  do,  and 
whatever  you  ask  them  to  do,  they  must  try  to  do.  Then  endeavor 
to  keep  your  word  and  you  will  hear  very  few  "I  can't's." 

Use  the  power  of  suggestion  to  get  the  right  mind  set.  For 
instance,  before  giving  a  test,  ask,  "Do  you  feel  ready  for  the 
examination  this  morning  ?    I  think  you  are." 

Of  course,  a  few  children  reach  a  point  where  they  have  too 
much  self-confidence.  When  such  cases  appear,  the  teacher  will 
help  them  to  sense  more  accurately  their  limitations  as  well  as 
their  many  positive  qualities. 

A  Sense  of  Being  a  Success — When  a  normal  child  comes 
to  school,  he  has  the  feeling  of  being  a  success.  Since  birth  he 
has  learned  to  crawl,  walk,  and  run,  as  well  as  to  babble,  and 
talk.  He  has  literally  hundreds  of  accomplishments  to  his 
credit.  If  he  is  to  continue  developing  satisfactorily,  he  must 
continue  to  feel  that  he  is  a  success.  The  school  work  must  be 
so  adapted  to  his  needs  that  he  can  have  frequent  experiences 
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with  gratifying  accomplishment.  Indeed,  a  school  child  should 
have  daily  experience  with  success  in  order  to  possess  the  con- 
fidence and  the  happiness  to  which  he  is  entitled.  The  handi- 
capped child,  the  normal  child,  and  the  child  who  is  unusually 
gifted  should  be  given  tasks  at  school  which  try  their  powers, 
and  which,  as  in  real  life,  occasionally  result  in  failure.  How- 
ever, successes  should  come  to  each  type  of  child  frequently 
enough  so  that  members  of  all  three  groups  have  the  feeling 
that  they  are  successes.  Only  when  such  is  the  case  is  the  child 
able  to  proceed  with  zest,  persistence,  and  a  feeling  of  adequacy 
to  succeed  in  after  life  in  that  niche  in  society  which  his  mental- 
ity and  other  personality  traits  fit  him  to  occupy.  Many  a  child 
does  not  possess  as  good  speech  as  he  might  because  he  is  so 
depressed  by  feelings  of  inferiority  and  of  frustration  that  he 
is  not  able  to  put  forth  efforts  worthy  of  his  powers. 

Among  remarks  that  were  lacking  in  inspiration  and  crush- 
ing to  personality  which  have  been  made  to  school  children  are 
these : 

I  never  taught  such  poor  pupils  before. 

A  big  boy  like  you  ought  to  know  those  words. 

Everyone  has  finished  except  you  again. 

(Said  in  Alice's  presence.)  Alice  can't  learn.  All  the  chil- 
dren know  it.  She  knows  it  too.  There's  no  use  worrying  with 
her  so  I  just  let  her  sit  there  and  do  what  she  wants  to. 

How  different  are  the  following  comments  which  a  school 
executive  advised  his  teachers  to  use : 

Children  respond  to  approval  just  as  grownups  do.  If  you 
find  the  class  in  good  order  after  you  have  been  out  of  the  room 
for  a  few  minutes,  say,  "What  nice  people !"  or  "What  good 
children !"  Praise  children  individually,  too.  If  it  is  hard  to  find 
some  school  work  that  is  commendable,  notice  a  new  ribbon  or 
shoes,  a  pretty  smile  or  clean  hands.  Use  such  comments  as  "I 
like  to  look  at  Sally ;  she  has  such  a  sweet  smile."  "What  a  po- 
lite boy  Johnny  is !"  "Ronald  always  takes  such  good  care  of 
himself."  Be  lavish  of  your  approval  of  the  underprivileged 
child  and  the  one  with  a  feeling  of  inferiority,  and  at  times,  ig- 
nore the  child  who  always  wants  the  center  of  the  stage. 
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When  properly  taught,  children  proceed  through  the 
school  system  and  through  life  with  the  same  feeling  of  being 
a  success  that  they  possessed  when  they  began  going  to 
school. 

A  Sense  of  Freedom. — Children  require  an  abundance  of 
opportunity  for  many  types  of  self-expression.  It  is  true  that 
directions  for  inhibiting  conduct  have  an  important  place  in  the 
schoolroom,  just  as  stop  signs  at  dangerous  points  on  a  high- 
way are  exceedingly  useful.  Many  a  personality  has  been 
wrecked  beyond  repair  because  he  was  never  taught  to  make 
proper  use  of  inhibition.  Nevertheless,  if  a  child's  command 
of  oral  language  is  to  develop  well,  he  must  not  be  restrained 
so  much  that  the  restraint  interferes  with  the  proper  develop- 
ment of  his  body,  mind,  emotional  responsiveness,  and  social 
nature.  The  need  for  free  and  at  times  vigorous  and  intense  ex- 
pression of  the  child's  powers  helps  to  explain  the  activity  pro- 
gram that  prevails  in  many  of  the  best  schools.  It  throws  light 
upon  the  value  of  dramatization  and  of  play.  It  helps  explain 
the  importance  of  school  excursions,  and  the  occasional  friendly 
matching  of  powers  in  contests  of  various  kinds.  It  aids  in 
making  clear  the  purpose  of  school  programs,  of  school  parties, 
and  of  school  clubs.  It  contributes  to  the  educational  value  of 
sports,  of  the  industrial  arts,  and  of  home  economics. 

The  efficient  teacher  arranges  for  freedom  which  is  rich  in 
educational  outcomes,  not  license.  There  should  be  a  blending 
of  group  activities  and  of  individual  activity.  The  competent 
teacher  knows  that  providing  an  informal,  homelike  atmosphere 
to  a  classroom  contributes  not  only  to  the  development  of  the 
pupils  but  to  their  happiness. 

A  Sense  of  Responsibility — A  curriculum  that  provides 
well  for  speech  development  enables  each  child  to  cultivate  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  There  was  a  time  when  every  girl 
helped  her  mother  with  the  cooking  and  sewing,  a  time  when 
every  boy  kept  in  the  kitchen  a  bucket  of  water  fresh  from  the 
well  and  plenty  of  wood  near  each  fireplace.  In  this  way,  youth 
acquired  a  steadying  sense  of  assuming  responsibility  for  the 
proper  carrying  on  of  needed  home  activities. 
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With  the  decreasing  number  of  home  duties,  the  home  and 
the  school  must  cooperate  in  providing  new  responsibihties  for 
youth  to  assume.  As  a  resuh  of  this  cooperation,  many  a  boy 
carries  papers  or  works  part  time  for  a  nearby  merchant,  and 
many  a  girl  is  employed  a  few  hours  each  week  in  a  library  or 
office.  The  school  work  should  be  so  organized  that  each  child 
has  duties  about  the  building  for  which  he  is  responsible,  and 
in  the  performance  of  which  he  can  be  taught  to  take  pride  in 
being  dependable.  The  sense  of  responsibility  should  be  made 
both  an  individual  and  a  group  affair.  A  whole  first  grade  was 
made  to  feel  responsible  for  the  care  of  four  frogs  and  a  canary 
that  were  kept  for  a  time  in  the  classroom.  An  entire  class 
can  be  made  responsible  for  helping  the  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  child  to  get  on  satisfactorily  among  them.  Indeed, 
a  well-organized  school  council  is  valuable  because  it  gives  the 
children  a  sense  of  joint  responsibility  for  the  planning  and 
carrying  on  of  many  phases  of  the  school  program. 

Group  projects  can  be  so  organized  that  each  child  assumes 
individual  responsibility  for  some  phase  of  them.  Among 
comments  heard  in  a  school  which  places  proper  emphasis  upon 
the  cultivating  of  a  sense  of  responsibility  are :  ''Mary  lettered 
these  charts  for  us.  Aren't  we  glad  that  we  can  depend  on  her 
for  such  good  lettering?"  *'Who  will  be  willing  to  show  Laura 
how  we  put  books  away  ?"  "Clarence,  would  you  like  to  explain 
to  our  guests  what  we  are  doing?" 

In  describing  a  teacher  who  was  highly  successful  in  helping 
children  to  acquire  a  sense  of  responsibility,  one  superintendent 
said : 

Miss  A.  makes  her  remarks  with  an  encouraging  smile.  She 
is  sincere  in  giving  praise  only  when  it  is  deserved.  Her  man- 
ner is  definitely  sympathetic,  encouraging,  and  enthusiastic.  The 
emotional  atmosphere  of  the  room  is  calm,  peaceful,  and  con- 
tented, with  the  children  outdoing  themselves  to  carry  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  each  has  assumed. 

A  Sense  of  Having  a  Satisfactory  Philosophy. — The  child, 
like  the  adult,  gets  along  better  as  a  result  of  having  a  whole- 
some general  view  of  the  art  of  living.    Little  by  little  he  must 
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acquire  a  set  of  standards  that  he  can  use  as  a  guide,  as  a 
mariner  steers  his  ship  by  star  and  compass.  Aids  in  evaluating 
conduct  must  be  such  that  they  will  really  help  in  living  sensibly 
and  happily.  For  that  reason,  proverbs,  fables,  and  literary 
gems  have  an  important  place  in  the  modern  school.  Every 
child  is  entitled  to  a  teacher  whose  philosophy  of  life  is  mature 
and  cheering  and  sound.*^  Each  school  activity  should  be  prop- 
erly related  to  the  ideals  and  the  wisdom  of  mankind. 

William  G.  Bagley  often  told  of  an  elementary  school  in  St. 
Louis  that  he  knew  well  in  early  manhood.  The  school  was 
permeated  with  a  distinctive  philosophy.  Gracious  relationships 
were  observed  on  every  side.  Cheery,  friendly  attitudes  were 
everywhere  in  evidence.  The  children  worked  eagerly,  enthusi- 
astically, and  purposefully.  They  gave  due  consideration  to 
others,  and  seemed  ever  ready  to  help  others.  Integrity  was 
apparent.  The  atmosphere  of  the  school  could  well  be  described 
as  beautiful.  The  comradeship  and  the  eager  seeking  after 
knowledge,  truth,  and  efficiency  that  characterized  the  teacher- 
pupil  relationships  had  gradually  evolved  under  the  leadership 
of  a  principal  who  was  himself  an  embodiment  of  the  finest  tra- 
ditions of  mankind. 

The  Wells  High  School  in  Chicago  is  an  expression  of  a  fine 
philosophy  of  life,  and  is  the  achievement  of  the  administrative 
officers,  the  teachers,  and  the  students  working  together.  The 
views  on  the  art  of  living  which  permeate  this  school  center 
around  seven  phases  of  life — health,  thought  and  its  expression, 
social  relationships,  economic  consciousness,  ethical  and  spiritual 
character,  work,  and  leisure.  Pupils  are  taught  to  apply  at 
school  and  at  home,  at  work  and  at  play  the  standards  which 
are  set  up.^  No  wonder  that  under  the  principalship  of  Paul 
R.  Pierce  the  Wells  High  School  came  to  be  recognized  as  one 
of  the  finest  in  America.  Fortunately,  the  schools  of  town, 
village,  and  countryside,  as  well  as  city  schools,  may  be  per- 
meated with  a  philosophy  that  contributes  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  happy  and  efficient  boys  and  girls.    The  rela- 

5  Norman  Fenton,  Mental  Hygiene  in  School  Practice  (Stanford  University, 
Calif.:  Stanford  University  Press,  1943),  chap.  xix. 

^  Paul  R.  Pierce,  Developing  a  High-School  Curriculum  (New  York:  Amer- 
ican Book  Co.,   1942). 
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tion  of  a  sound  philosophy  of  hfe  to  effective  speech  was  well 
stated  by  Quintilian  when  he  defined  an  orator  as  a  ''good"  man 
speaking. 

A  Sense  of  Having  New  and  Varied  Experiences. — Chil- 
dren and  young  people  crave  new  experiences.  Providing  a 
judicious  mingling  of  the  old  and  the  new  during  each  class 
period  characterizes  the  competent  teacher.  Indeed,  one  purpose 
of  a  curriculum  is  to  provide  varied  educational  activities.  In 
a  well-supervised  school,  personalities  who  can  contribute  richly 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  children  are  invited  to  speak  to  them. 
Parties  having  educational  outcomes  are  arranged.  From  time 
to  time,  trips  are  taken :  the  children  visit  a  farm,  a  forest,  a 
menagerie,  a  botanical  garden,  a  post  office,  a  courthouse,  and 
other  places  of  interest. 

Recently  a  fourth  grade  carried  on  an  eight  weeks'  study  of 
the  animals  of  their  state  that  provided  many  new  and  varied 
experiences  for  the  children.  They  did  silent  reading  on  the 
animals  of  their  region.  They  gathered  firsthand  information 
by  means  of  observation.  They  brought  frogs,  and  turtles, 
and  dogs  to  school.  They  interviewed  adults  about  animal  traits 
and  the  care  of  animals.  They  studied  the  movements  of  the 
animals  and  in  the  music  class  chose  from  a  group  of  recordings 
selections  that  were  appropriate  to  the  tempo  of  the  movements 
of  the  animals  they  had  found  most  interesting.  During  the 
art  period,  each  pupil  made  an  animal  track  design  and  a  paper 
mask  of  an  animal. 

The  creatures  for  which  masks  were  made  Included  frogs, 
turtles,  beavers,  rabbits,  skunks,  porcupines,  woodchucks,  squir- 
rels, and  raccoons.  The  mask  project  was  so  planned  that  only 
two  or  three  children  made  masks  for  the  same  animal.  In 
the  language  class,  a  play  was  written,  entitled  ''The  Best  Thing 
in  the  World,"  which  provided  a  part  for  each  child  in  the 
grade.  In  the  play,  animals  of  a  kind  set  out  together  to  find 
the  best  thing  in  the  world.  After  their  search,  the  animals 
finally  decided  that  the  best  thing  in  the  world  is  contentment. 
The  dramatization  was  given  as  a  program  for  the  elementary 
school  assembly. 
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Thus  the  study  of  local  animal  life  provided  new  and  varied 
experiences  in  the  assuming  of  responsibility,  in  cooperation, 
in  meeting  situations  with  poise,  in  silent  reading,  in  the  inter- 
view as  a  method  of  research,  in  observation,  in  knowledge 
about  nature,  in  music,  in  art,  in  written  English,  in  speech,  and 
in  the  acquiring  of  a  satisfying  philosophy  of  life. 

A  Sense  of  Being  a  Part  of  a  Harmonious  Group. — In 

some  respects,  a  teacher  resembles  an  orchestra  leader.  Instru- 
ments must  be  well  tuned  and  the  performers  must  be  playing 
skilfully  together  if  real  music  is  to  result.  When  the  activities 
of  a  schoolroom  are  being  properly  directed,  the  harmonious 
atmosphere  that  prevails  produces  a  pleasing  effect  upon  the 
senses  just  as  do  the  beautiful  sound  arrangements  which  result 
when  a  well-trained  orchestra  is  playing. 

A  social  group,  such  as  a  class,  resembles  not  only  an  orches- 
tra, but  a  machine.  Indeed,  a  group  that  is  working  together 
upon  a  common  problem  is  a  social  machine.  The  oils  of  good 
will,  of  mutual  appreciation,  of  cooperation,  of  praise,  and  of 
courtesy  must  be  used  in  abundance  if  friction  is  to  be  kept  out 
of  the  social  group  and  maximum  performance  maintained.  In- 
deed, it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  connected  with  a  group  to  help 
keep  the  machinery  well  oiled.  Let  us  see  how  an  able  teacher 
proceeds  in  helping  a  child  to  become  a  part  of  a  smoothly  func- 
tioning social  machine,  or  a  member  of  an  orchestra-like  group 
of  pupils.*^ 

One  first  grade  teacher  expressed  herself  in  this  manner  on 
how  to  proceed  at  the  first  grade  level  in  helping  children  to 
become  parts  of  a  harmonious  whole : 

The  first  step  in  promoting  harmony  in  the  schoolroom  is  to 
work  for  a  group  spirit  of  "oneness,"  by  teaching  each  child  to 
feel  that  he  has  an  important  part  to  play  in  creating  this  "one- 
ness." To  many  first  graders,  this  cooperating  in  a  large  group 
is  a  new  experience. 

In  the  fall,  when  the  group  spirit  is  still  in  the  early  stages 
of   development,   children   come   in  from   the   playground   with 


"^  Lester   D.    Crow   and   Alice   Crow,    Mental   Hygiene   in   School   and   Home 
(New  York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.,  1942),  chaps,  xvii,  xviii. 
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tales  of  woe,  and  "so  and  so  did  thus  and  so."  Take  time  to  show 
them  that  play-time  spent  in  quarreling  is  "wasted  time"  and  not 
"happy  time."  Praise  the  children  when  they  work  or  play  well 
together.  "Did  you  have  a  good  play-time?  I  thought  you  did, 
for  you  were  playing  together  so  well."  Or,  at  dismissal,  ask, 
"Have  you  had  a  happy  time  this  morning?  You  have  worked 
together  splendidly." 

An  administrator  wrote  thus  regarding  a  teacher  who  is  un- 
usually skilful  in  creating  harmony  in  a  classroom : 

Miss  H's  voice  is  warm  and  friendly  like  her  smile.  It  is  well 
controlled  and  is  soft  and  low.  She  always  speaks  courteously 
to  her  pupils  and  they  respect  her  because  she  means  what  she 
says.  Some  of  her  remarks  are:  "I  like  that;  Robert  remem- 
bered to  speak  slowly."  "How  can  we  help  Peter  to  do  a  better 
job  ?"  Miss  H's  work  is  always  carefully  planned  and  her  room 
is  attractive.  Children  feel  the  democracy  she  practices.  Every 
child  learns  to  work  up  to  his  full  capacity  under  her  guidance. 
Her  positive  approach  encourages  children  to  respect  themselves 
as  well  as  their  classmates.  She  has  the  ability  and  intelligence 
to  promote  the  highest  type  of  school  spirit. 

From  New  England  came  this  detailed  description  of  how  a 
successful  teacher  aids  her  pupils  to  form  a  harmonious  and 
efficient  group.  As  school  begins  each  morning,  a  discussion 
period  is  held,  called  Sharing  Time.  Regarding  Sharing  Time, 
the  teacher  wrote : 

Sharing  Time  is  made  a  comfortable  time  and  a  comfortable 
way  for  a  child  to  begin  the  activities  of  the  morning.  It  is  a 
secure  place — each  child  has  a  sense  of  belonging;  he  feels  that 
he  has  some  unique  contribution,  all  his  own,  to  make  to  good 
group  living.  If,  perchance,  he  has  much  to  contribute,  he  can 
be  assisted  to  develop  a  helping  sympathetic  attitude  toward 
others  and  a  habit  of  feeling  responsible  for,  and  a  willingness 
to  share,  his  own  things,  both  material  and  intellectual,  with 
others.  ... 

Because  room  problems  can  be  raised  by  any  member  of  the 
group  at  Sharing  Time,  all  the  group  members  are  given  an 
opportunity  to  think,  gather  facts,  come  to  conclusions,  and  make 
decisions.    On  the  whole,  there  is  an  opportunity  for  maximum 
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participation  within  the  group ;  the  adult  member  entering  only 
to  confirm  a  fact,  ask  a  leading  or  directing  question,  or  help  in 
solving  the  problem  to  the  best  satisfaction  of  all  concerned.  In- 
terest in  such  a  child-initiated  problem  is  intense  and  sustained 
because  it  deals  essentially  with  him  and  his  immediate  group. 

Thus,  largely  because  of  this  child-initiated  Sharing  Time, 
you  will  find,  in  the  kind  of  group  living  experienced  by  these 
nine-  and  ten-year  olds,  the  characteristics  of  a  democracy. 
Habits  of  orderly  and  courteous  living  are  developed  and 
strengthened  through  interest  and  participation,  and  by  mutual 
recognition  of  each  other's  problems  and  accomplishments.  Real 
respect  for  each  individual  is  somehow  felt  or  sensed,  rather  than 
talked  about.  Each  child  has  an  opportunity  to  find  himself,  know 
his  place  in  the  group,  control  and  direct  himself  with  increasing 
interest  and  ease.  Because  he  is  respected  as  an  individual,  he 
learns  the  habit  of  respecting  other  members  of  the  group.  Be- 
cause he  has  the  opportunity  to  choose,  discuss,  and  make  decisions 
himself,  he  begins  to  understand  that  this  is  a  privilege  he  musr 
cheerfully  accord  every  other  member  of  the  group  as  well. 

He  learns  to  work  with  and  help  other  children — and  adults 
too — rather  than  work  against  and  hurt  them  or  their  feelings. 
He  uses — rather  than  abuses — materials  and  privileges ;  and  all 
the  time  the  adult  member  of  the  group  is  better  able  to  guide  his 
learning  experiences,  for  she  knows  better  what  he  is  really 
thinking  and  feeling,  as  an  active  participant  of  the  group. 

Habits  of  thoughtful,  kindly  consideration  for  each  other  are 
developed,  and  these  habits  become  better  and  better  established 
with  consistent  daily  encouragement  and  guidance. 

Welding  the  children  of  a  grade  or  class  into  a  harmonious 
unit  not  only  is  an  objective  in  itself,  but  includes  the  ob- 
jectives that  have  been  set  forth  in  the  other  topics  which  have 
been  discussed  in  this  chapter.  As  a  teacher  assists  his  pupils 
to  work  and  play  together  harmoniously,  he  aids  them  in  ac- 
quiring more  effective  speech. 

Chapter  2  may  well  be  reviewed  at  this  time  for  the  light 
that  it  throws  upon  the  problem  of  carrying  on  school  activities 
which  contribute  to  the  proper  development  of  boys  and  girls.* 
Pupils  should  be  helped  to  acquire  the  personality  traits  associ- 

8  Ernest  W.   Tiegs   and   Barney   Katz,   Mental  Hygiene   in   Education    (New 
York:  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1941),  pp.  82-84. 
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ated  with  teachers  in  the  earlier  chapter.  Efforts  are  largely 
futile  that  are  put  forth  in  trying  to  teach  speech  to  children 
who  are  undernourished,  weary,  unduly  excited,  frightened, 
hostile,  or  sad.  On  the  other  hand,  speech  training  is  most 
effective  when  the  pupils  are  healthy  and  energetic,  confident 
and  poised,  when  they  are  mentally  alert,  emotionally  stable,  and 
well  socialized. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Arrange  and  carry  out  a  panel  discussion  to  consider  a  num- 
ber of  the  aspects  of  a  school  program  that  contribute  to  the  ac- 
quiring by  the  pupils  of  effectiveness  in  speech. 

2.  Arrange  a  symposium  devoted  to  the  physical,  mental,  emo- 
tional, and  social  aspects  of  a  school  environment  that  are  condu- 
cive to  the  development  of  acceptable  speech  habits. 


Chapter  20 

SPEECH  EDUCATION  IN  ELEMENTARY 
AND  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

Effective  speech  has  been  considered  in  preceding  chapters 
principally  as  it  affects  the  teacher's  work  in  the  schoolroom  and 
in  the  community.  Speech  skills  which  aid  a  teacher  in  be- 
coming a  more  efficient  instructor,  no  matter  what  may  be  the 
grade  or  subject  he  teaches,  have  been  discussed.  It  has  also 
been  pointed  out  that  every  educator  is  to  some  extent  a  teacher 
of  speech.  We  shall  now  consider  more  specifically  the  essen- 
tials of  oral  language  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  This  should  enable  the  reader  to  apply  more  effectively 
the  principles  and  methods  of  speech  education  presented  on 
preceding  pages.  It  will  also  make  clear  the  specific  speech 
instruction  which  should  be  given  in  the  various  divisions  of  a 
school  system. 

The  value  of  speech  instruction  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  was  well  stated  by  Marion  R.  Traube,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Education  of  Pennsylvania  State  College,  when  he 
wrote : 

The  language  one  uses  is  probably  the  basis  upon  which  his 
general  culture  and  personality  are  judged  more  often  than  any 
other  single  index.  What  one  says  and  his  way  of  saying  it  are 
interpreted  almost  universally  as  indicative  of  the  kind  of  person 
he  is.  No  other  subject  taught  in  the  schools  has  larger  pos- 
sibilities for  building  the  reputation  of  the  student  as  a  "well- 
educated  person"  and  thereby  adding  to  the  high  repute  of  the 
school  itself.  It  would  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  therefore, 
that  all  teachers  and  administrative  school  officers  would  at- 
tempt to  give  instruction  in  the  language  arts  their  most  thought- 
ful care  and  attention.^ 


^  Marion   R.   Traube,   "Teaching   Language  in  the   Elementary   School,"    The 
Forty-third  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part 
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Dean  Traube  was  speaking  primarily  of  the  importance  of 
speech  education  in  elementary  schools.^  What  he  said,  how- 
ever, applies  equally  to  speech  instruction  in  secondary  schools. 

Speech  of  a  Child  During  His  First  Weeks  at  School 

Speech  requires  many  complicated  and  delicate  adjustments 
of  the  voice  mechanism.  The  transition  from  the  informality 
of  the  home  to  the  greater  formality  of  the  school,  from  the 
small  family  constellation  to  the  larger  constellation  of  the 
school,  from  the  familiar  faces  in  the  home  and  immediate 
neighborhood  to  the  strange  ones  in  the  school,  is  such  a  strain 
upon  a  little  child  that  his  speech  deteriorates  during  the  first 
few  weeks  of  this  experience.  In  some  cases,  he  temporarily 
loses  his  ability  to  talk  at  all  in  the  schoolroom.  Hence,  the 
teacher  who  initiates  a  kindergarten  or  a  first  grade  child  into 
school  life  finds  that  his  first  task  as  an  instructor  in  speech  is 
the  creation  of  an  environment  in  which  the  child  is  happy, 
poised,  and  confident.  After  these  introductory  weeks,  the 
normal  child  will  acquire  again  his  usual  manner  of  speaking. 
Then,  when  the  teacher  has  discovered  how  far  the  child's  skills 
have  developed,  he  can  proceed  gently,  patiently,  and  graciously 
to  give  him  the  speech  training  that  the  first  year  of  school  is 
expected  to  provide. 

Elementary  and  Secondary  Speech  Curriculum 

Speech  in  the  Elementary  School — The  elementary  and 
secondary  school  curricula  are  still  in  process  of  development. 
Much  has  been  done,  and  is  being  done,  to  modify  and  refine  the 
objectives  to  be  sought  in  teaching  speech  in  the  various  areas 
of  a  school  system.^  Significant  steps  in  the  direction  of  refine- 
ment have  been  taken  by  Letitia  Raubicheck,  Director  of  Speech 


II,  chap,  i,  p.  1,  The  Department  of  Education,  University  of  Chicago  (Chicago, 
Illinois,  1944).    Quoted  by  permission  of  the  Society. 

2  See  also  Carrie  Rasmussen,  Speech  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School  (New- 
York :  The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1949)  ;  and  Karl  F.  Robinson,  Teaching  Speech  in 
Secondary  Schools  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  Inc.,  1951). 

3  Lorna  Schogren  Werner,  Speech  in  the  Elementary  School  (Evanston,  III.: 
Row,  Peterson  &  Co.,  1947). 
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Improvement  in  the  New  York  City  public  schools,  who  to- 
gether with  her  co-workers  has  set  up  the  skeleton  curriculum 
which  appears  on  pages  420-27. 

The  outline  prepared  by  Dr.  Raubicheck  and  her  staff  repre- 
sents a  valuable  contribution  to  the  evolving  speech  curriculum. 

Miss  Elvena  Miller,  Supervisor  of  Speech  Correction  in  the 
Seattle  Public  Schools,  wisely  stresses  the  importance  of  pro- 
viding school  children  each  year  with  a  well-rounded  speech 
program  which  includes  many  types  of  speech  activity.*  She 
states  succinctly,  ''From  my  own  experience  I  conclude  that  it 
is  more  a  matter  of  teaching  in  concentric  circles,  as  it  were, 
broadening  the  circles  each  year,  but  not  always  teaching  new 
skills."  ' 

Two  helpful  reports  on  the  teaching  of  speech  in  elementary 
schools  have  been  made  by  committees  of  the  Speech  Associa- 
tion of  America  under  the  chairmanship  of  Carrie  Rasmussen, 
a  teacher  of  speech  in  the  public  schools  of  Madison,  Wisconsin.^ 

Readers  who  are  connected  with  elementary  schools  or  who 
are  preparing  to  teach  in  elementary  schools  will  want  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  contents  of  these  two  publica- 
tions. 

Many  elementary  school  teachers  have  found  the  book, 
Speech  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School/  to  be  helpful.  The 
chapter  relating  to  Creative  Dramatics  contains  material  that 
is  decidedly  useful. 

Speech  in  the  Secondary  School. — Speech  education  in  the 
secondary  school  falls  into  three  divisions :  ( 1 )  the  instruction 
in  speech  that  every  high  school  teacher  is  expected  to  give, 

(2)  the  instruction  in  speech  that  English  teachers  provide,  and 

(3)  the  instruction  that  teachers  of  speech  offer. 


4  Miriam  Keslar  et  al.,  Speech  in  the  Elementary  School  (Los  Angeles:  Los 
Angeles  City  School  Districts,  Curriculum  Division,  1949). 

^  Excerpt  from  a  letter  to  the  author. 

^  Carrie  Rasmussen,  Chairman,  Guides  to  Speech  Training  in  the  Elementary 
School,  a  Report  of  the  Elementary  Committee  of  the  National  Association  of 
Teachers  of  Speech  (Magnolia,  Mass.:  Expression  Co.,  1943);  and  The  Role  of 
Speech  in  the  Elementary  School  (Washington,  D.  C. :  Department  of  Elementary 
School  Principals,  National  Education  Association.    1947). 

■^Carrie  Rasmussen,  Speech  Methods  in  the  Elementary  School  (New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Co.,  1949). 


SCALE  OF  ACTIVITIES  THAT  PROMOTE 
Kgn.--lst  Grade  Grades  2-3 


Free,  informal  conversations. 
Story  Telling  by  the  Teacher. 


Free,  informal  conversations. 
Story  Telling  by  the  Teacher. 


Telling  of  Stories  by  Children: 

Short,  simple  stories. 
Retelling  of  stories  told  to  them. 
Original  stories  drawn  from  experiences. 
Encourage  use  of  pictures  and  objects  to 
guide  children. 

Dramatics 

Encourage  spontaneous,  free  creative  dra- 
matics as  a  natural  concomitant  of  experi- 
ences. 


Pantomime 

Use  broad  bodily  action  for  interpreta- 
tion. 

Denote  action  through  one  or  two  ges- 
tures. 

C/3    Reporting 

W        Share  informal  reporting  of  personal  ex- 

I— I    periences  with  one  another. 
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Telling  of  Stories  by  Children: 
Longer,  more  complex  stories. 
Use  of  pictures  and  objects  optional. 


Dramatics 

Encourage  informal,  spontaneous  per- 
formance, cooperatively  planned  perform- 
ance, teacher  and  pupil  performance,  pupil- 
planned-teacher-guided    performances. 

Dramatize  short,  simple  plays.  Use  ap- 
propriate but  minimum  costuming  and 
scenery  (single  prop  is  frequently  suffi- 
cient). 

Pantomime 

Continue  to  use  broad  bodily  action  for 
interpreting  action.  Begin  to  refine  facial 
and  bodily  action. 

Reporting 

Continue   to   share    personal   experiences. 

Encourage  informal  interviews  with 
school,  home,  community  members  to  sup- 
plement data  for  reports. 


Choral  Speaking 

Develop  a  recognition  of  rhythmic  pat- 
terns in  poetry. 

Encourage  group  participation  in  select- 
ing and  interpreting  poems. 

Use  simple  poems  with  refrains  and 
poems  that  may  be  effectively  arranged  in 
two  or  three  parts. 


Discussion 

Encourage  informal  talking  about  things 
of  common  interest  to  children:  colors,  ani- 
mals, pets,  weather,  stories,  etc. 


Discussion 

Continue  to  encourage  informal  talking 
about  "real"  child  interests. 

Develop  an  interest  in  participation  by 
accepting  yes  and  no  opinions  offered  by 
the  children. 

Require  one  or  two  statements  to  support 
opinions. 

Help  children  to  recognize  the  need  for 
courteous  attention  when  an  opposing  point 
of  view  is  expressed. 


N.B.  This  scale  is  not  intended  to  be  a  definitive  statement  of  the  materials  to  be 
employed.  It  is  merely  a  suggestion  of  the  type  of  materials  that  may  be  used 
effectively  in  promoting  the  attainment  of  speech  goals.  Teachers  using  this 
scale  will  be  able  to  evaluate  their  own  progress  and  that  of  their  students  as 
they  advance  from  level  to  level. 


8  The  chart  and  the  scale  have  been  inserted  in  this  book  with  the  permission  of 
her  associates. 
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THE  ATTAINMENT  OF  SPEECH  GOALS  » 

Grades  4-6  Grades  7-9 


Free,  informal  conversations. 
Story  Telling  by  the  Teacher. 


Free,  informal  conversations. 

Selected    materials    from    literature    read 
and  told  by  the  teacher. 


Begin  to  encourage   story   telling  by  the         Continue    to    encourage    story    telling    by 
children.  children. 


Dramatics 

Continue  to  encourage  spontaneous,  in- 
formal dramatics. 

Study  plays  and  stories  that  can  be 
adapted  for  performance  with  emphasis  on: 
characterization,  pantomime,  relation  of 
characters  one  to  another  and  to  the  general 
theme,  sequence  of  events,  arrangement  of 
stage  set,  and  casting  in  relation  to  person- 
ality development. 


Dramatics 

Continue  to  encourage  spontaneous,  in- 
formal  dramatics. 

Continue  the  study  of  plays  and  stories. 

Refine  the  elements  of  characterization, 
acting,  and  pantomime. 

Experiment  with  one-  and  two-act  plays; 
strive  for  a  more  finished  performance. 


Reporting 

Continue  to  encourage  free,  informal  re- 
porting. 

Acquaint  children  with  specific  techniques 
of  planned  reporting.  Develop  the  ability 
to  select,  organize,  and  present  material 
appropriate  to  the  topic. 

Develop  simple  standards  of  evaluation. 

Choral  Speaking 

Develop  the  ability  to  interpret  vocally 
more  complex  selections. 

Use  a  variety  of  type  selections  to  add 
to  enjoyment. 

Encourage  variety  in  arrangement  to  en- 
rich meaning. 

Select  poems  that  may  be  arranged  in 
two— three  parts,  unison,  combination  of  re- 
frain and  part  work,  solo  parts,  refrain  and 
group  work. 

Discussion 

Encourage  informal  discussing  of  vital 
child  problems:  planning  trips,  parties,  etc., 
or  problems  pertinent  to  larger  on-going 
teaching-learning  activities. 

Encourage  children  to  give  supporting 
data  for  particular  point  of  view. 

Discourage  unsupported  generalization. 
Help  children  to  recognize  the  difference  be- 
tween facts  and  opinions. 

Discourage  accepting  irrelevant  data. 

Teacher  leader-class  participants. 

Encourage  child  leadership. 


Parliamentary  Procedure 

If  school  activities  require  a  functional 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  procedure  use 
a  simplified  form. 


Reporting 

Continue  to  encourage  free,  informal  re- 
porting. 

Encourage  the  free  application  of  special 
techniques  in  all  planned  reporting. 

Develop  more  advanced  standards  of 
evaluation. 


Choral  Speaking 

Work  toward  sharing  a  beautiful  vocal 
interpretation  of   poems  worthy   of   merit. 

Plan  programs  that  provide  variety  in 
type  of  selection  and  arrangement. 
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Discussion 

Continue  to  encourage  the  use  of  dis- 
cussion techniques  in  all  informal  discus- 
sion. 

Group  Discussion 

Acquaint  students  with  the  use  of  formal 
group  discussion  techniques. 

Train  in  leadership. 

Stress  the  responsibilities  of  leader  and 
participants. 

Acquaint  students  with  techniques  to 
recognize  and  cope  with  "slanted"  speech 
and  the  "loaded"  word. 

Parliamentary  Procedure 

Continue  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of 
parliamentary  procedure  for  functional  ap- 
plication in  student  council,  CO.  meet- 
ings, club  activities. 


Dr.  Letitia  Raubicheck,  Director  of  Speech  Improvement,  New  York  City,  and 
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Kgn.-lst  Grade 


CHART  OUTLINING 
Grades  2-3 


Develop     a     favorable     attitude     toward         Continue  to  develop  a  favorable  attitude 
speech.  toward  speech. 


Encourage  a  willingness  to  talk  infor- 
mally to  one  another;  to  small  groups  within 
the  class,  to  the  entire  class. 


Q  Develop  an  appreciation  for  creative 
Jj  speech  activities  through  story  telling-;- 
!3    pantomime — creative    dramatics     (dramatic 

H  play). 

H-l 

H 
H 

<J  Emphasize  happiness  resulting  from 
courteous  behavior  between  speaker  and 
listener. 


Encourage  a  willingness  to  share  experi- 
ences with  others  not  within  their  own 
limited  class  group:  class  intervisitations, 
neighborhood  visits,  inviting  guests  to  class 
for  special  activities. 

Continue  to  deepen  and  strengthen  a  love 
for  stories,  pantomime,  informal  dramatics. 
Begin  to  acquaint  children  with  choral 
verse  speaking  (simple  rhythmic-fun  to 
do  selections). 


Develop  simple  standards  of  audience- 
speaker  relations  stressing  the  mutual  re-* 
sponsibilities  of  speaker  and  listener. 


Encourage  the  desire  to  improve  general 
speech  patterns  through  social  approval. 


Develop    habitual    use    of    pleasant    and         Continue    to    stress    the    habitual    use    o^ 
audible  voice.  pleasant  and  audible  voice. 
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Begin  to  recognize  gross  differences  in 
quality  and  volume:  large  gruff  voice  of 
the  big  bear;  the  lovely  sweet  voice  of  the 
princess,   etc. 


Develop  an  awareness  of  the  amount  of 
voice  needed  in  specific  situations:  quiet, 
small  voice  when  talking  to  one  person  or 
to  a  small  group;  larger  voiv,e  when  speak- 
ing to  entire  class. 


Begin  to  develop  a  discriminatory  sense 
in  the  use  of  quality  and  volume.  The 
children  should  begin  to  recognize  the  re- 
lation between  voice  and  behavior  in  and 
out  of  school:  screaming  and  yelling — ' 
rowdyish  behavior ;  pleasing  and  controlled 
voice — self-disciplined   and   thoughtful. 

Continue  to  make  children  consciously 
aware  of  the  amount  of  voice  needed  in 
various  situations.  Help  the  children  to 
note  the  effect  voice  quality  has  on  the 
listener. 


Encourage  self  and  group  evaluation. 
Simple  standards  should  be  evolved  by 
the  group. 

Develop  a  recognition  of  the  use  of 
voice  in  interpreting  stories,  dramatiza- 
tions and  choral  speaking. 


Q 
O 
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Develop    flexibility    in    the    use    of    the 
articulatory  mechanism  to  improve. 

Begin  to  eliminate  common  marked  devi- 
ations, i.e.,  d,  d,  r),  K,  p. 


Begin  to  refine  the  articulatory  pattern 
by  concentrating  attention  on  consonant 
sounds  in  initial  and  final  positions;  t  con- 
sonants  combined   with   vowel    sounds. 


Continue    to    work    for    flexibility    in   the 
use  of  the  articulatory  mechanism. 

Produce  all  sounds  of  the  American  lan- 
guage with  clarity. 


Continue  to  refine  the  articulatory  pat- 
tern; sound  deviations  which  attract  undue 
attention   should   be   corrected. 


t  Avoid   "overly-precise"   production. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT 
Grades  4-6 


Grades  7-9 


Continue  to  encourage  an  awareness  of 
the  value  of  speech  in  improving  social  re- 
lations. 

Encourage  participation  in  speech  ac- 
tivities that  will  promote  self-expression, 
group  action,  the  ability  to  defend  a  point 
of  view,  the  ability  to  weigh  and  evaluate 
statements,  the  ability  to  think  critically. 

Instil  a  desire  for  stories  of  literary 
merit;  use  simple  pantomime  in  dramatiza- 
tion; acquaint  children  with  the  funda- 
mentals of  dramatics.  Begin  to  develop  an 
appreciation  of  choral  verse  speaking  as  a 
medium  for  interpreting  and  enriching 
poetry. 

Develop  consciously  more  advanced 
standards  of  audience-speaker  relation- 
ships focusing  attention  on  critical  analy- 
sis that  will  lead  to  greater  effectiveness. 

Continue  to  encourage  the  desire  to  im- 
prove general  speech  patterns  (social  ap- 
proval) ;  develop  a  positive  attitude  toward 
self -improvement. 


Develop  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
value  of  effective  speech  in  social  and  busi- 
ness relations. 

Develop  a  desire  to  participate  actively 
in  speech  activities  for  personal  self-devel- 
opment and  for  social  group  competency. 


Continue  to  encourage  a  greater  appreci- 
ation and  understanding  of  stories  of  liter- 
ary merit;  develop  the  techniques  of  good 
dramatization.  Encourage  an  appreciation 
for  artistically  arranged  and  beautifully  in- 
terpreted choral  speaking. 


Stress  the  conscious  application  of  audi- 
ence-speaker standards  in  all  speech  situa- 
tions. 


Strengthen  the  desire   for  continued  im- 
provement of  the  general  speech  pattern. 
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Continue    to    stress   the   habitual    use    of 
pleasant  and  audible  voice. 

Recognize  more   readily  the   relation  be- 
tween voice  and  general  behavior. 


Continue  to  stress  the  habitual  use  of 
pleasant  audible  voice. 

Assume  the  obligation  to  develop  effective 
voice  use  as  part  of  acceptable  social  be- 
havior. 


Recognize  more  easily  the  effect  voice 
use  has  on  listeners:  pleasant,  well  modu- 
lated voice — listeners  receptive  to  ideas, 
willing  to  discuss  points  of  non-agreement; 
harsh,  strident,  overly  loud  voice — either 
active  resentment  toward  "message"  or 
toward  the  person  or  an  unwillingness  to 
discuss  points  of  non-agreement;  weak,  in- 
adequate voice — weakens  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  "message." 

Continue  to  encourage  self  and  group 
evaluation.  Simple  standards  should  be 
evolved. 

Begin  to  recognize  the  relationship  be- 
tween voice  use  and  interpretation  in  the 
creative  areas  of  story  telling,  dramatics, 
and  choral  speaking. 


Adjust  quality,  volume,  and  pitch  to  size 
of  room,  type  of  audience,  purpose  of  the   >« 
speech  activity.  ^ 


Continue  to  encourage  self  and  group  eval- 
uation. More  advanced  standards  should 
be  evolved  by  the  group. 

Stress  flexibility  of  voice  use  in  relation 
to  meaning  and  general  effectiveness. 


Stress  ease  and  flexibility  of  the  articu- 
latory  mechanism. 

Produce    all    sounds   easily,    clearly,    and 
distinctly  in  all  speech  situations. 


Continue  to  refine  the  articulatory  pat- 
tern; eliminate  slovenly,  careless  sound 
substitutions.  Review  consonant  sounds  in 
all  positions,  initial,  final,  and  medial. 


Stress  correct,  effortless  production  of  all 
sounds  of  the  American  language. 

Continue  to  refine,  if  necessary,  the  ar- 
ticulatory pattern.  Concentrate  on  particu- 
lar sounds  that  mar  an  otherwise  acceptable 
pattern. 
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Kgn.-lst  Grade 


CHART  OUTLINING 
Grades  2-3 


^       Encourage  the  use  of  natural,  weak  forms 
"^    in  all  speaking  activities. 
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Develop  an  awareness  of  sounds,  per  se; 
i.e.,  ringing  of  bells,  honking  of  horns, 
banging  of  door.  Recognize  the  difference 
between  pleasant  and  unpleasant  sounds. 


Continue  to  encourage  the  children  to 
use  natural,  weak  forms  in  all  speaking 
activities.  Guard  against  the  use  of  strong 
forms  for  unimportant  words,  especially  in 
reading  activities. 


Develop    the    ability    to    differentiate    be- 
tween correct  and  incorrect  speech  sounds. 
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Encourage  habitual  use  of  American  in- 
tonation. 


Continue  to  encourage  the  habitual  use 
of  American  intonation. 

Recognize  the  melody  of  our  language 
and  the  effective  use  of  voice  and  stress 
(to  make  words  "come  alive" — story  tell- 
ing, dramatization,  choral  speaking  are  ac- 
tivities that  will  provide  a  wide  source  of 
valuable  material). 


O        Encourage  free,  natural  phrasing  in  all     ^    Continue  to  encourage  natural   phrasing 
g    speaking   situations.  in  all  speaking  activities. 


CO 
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Develop  a  recognition  of  and  an  apprecia- 
tion for  the  value  of  the  key  word  in  the 
phrase. 


Develop  habitual  use  of  suitable  tempo.         Continue   to  encourage   the   habitual   use 

of  suitable  tempo. 


o 


Recognize  gross  differences  in  tempo — 
slow,  medium,  rapid  (through  story  telling, 
informal    reporting,   game   activities). 


Help  children  to  understand  the  need  for 
using  a  rate  of  speech  which  will  enable 
listeners  to  understand  what  is  being  said. 


Children  should  begin  to  recognize  the 
relation  between  tempo  and  meaning:  me- 
dium to  rapid  tempo  for  light,  happy 
humorous  speech  activities;  medium  to 
slow  for  explanations,  directions  and  sim- 
ilar activities. 

(Continue  to  stress  using  a  rate  of  speech 
which  will  enable  listeners  to  understand 
what  is  being  said. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  (Continued) 

Grades  4-6  Grades  7-9 


Use  strong  and  weak  forms  consistently 
in  all  speech  situations. 

Stress    improvement    of    sound    patterns 

through    self-correction    and    group    evalua- 
tion. 

Begin  to  see  the  relationship  between  the 
articulatory  pattern  used  and  the  general 
effectiveness  of  what  is  said. 

Guide  the  children  to  evolve  standards. 
Encourage  wholesome  self  and  group  evalu- 
ation. 


Stress  easy,  correct  use  of  strong  and 
weak  forms  in  all  speaking  activities. 

Encourage  the  children  to  evaluate  in 
terms  of  standards  which  they  evolve  un- 
der guidance. 

Stress  the  relationship  between  sound 
patterns  and  general  effectiveness. 


Continue    to    encourage    wholesome    self 
and  group  evaluation. 
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Continue  to  encourage  the  habitual  use 
of  American  intonation. 

Acquaint  children  with  the  principles  of 
American  intonation.  Functional  approach 
will  show  the  relation  between  meaning 
and  intonation. 


Where  necessary,  the  Klinghardt  intona- 
tion scale  may  be  used  to  correct  monotony 
and  other  persistent  faulty  patterns  and  to 
develop  flexibility. 


Continue   to   encourage   the   habitual   use 
of  American  intonation. 

Apply    principles    of    intonation    to    add 
beauty,  richness  and  meaning. 


Continue  the  use  of  Klinghardt  markings 
to  correct  faulty  intonation  and  to  give 
variety  of  expression  in  relation  to  mean- 
ing. 
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Continue   to   encourage   free,    rhythmical,  Continue   to   encourage   free,    rhythmical, 

natural  phrasing  in  all  speaking  activities,  natural  phrasing  in  all  speaking  activities. 

Encourage  the  children  to  recognize  the  Stress  the  relationship  between  correct 
relationship  between  phrasing  and  effective  phrasing  and  effective  speaking  and  read- 
speaking  and  reading.  ing. 
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Continue   to   encourage   the   habitual   use         Continue   to   encourage   the   habitual    use 

of  suitable  tempo,  of  suitable  tempo. 

Stress    the    relationship    between    tempo         Stress  ease  and  flexibility  in  the  use  of 

and  meaning.  tempo  to  develop  maximum  meaning. 


H 


Develop  an  appreciation  of  the  relation-  Stress  the  relationship  between  tempo 
ship  between  tempo  and  its  effect  on  the  and  general  effectiveness, 
listener:  too  slow — boredom;  too  rapid — 
inability  to  comprehend;  variety  of  tempo 
— adds  vitality  and  interest.  Help  chil- 
dren to  adjust  tempo  to  give  listeners  time 
to  think,  assimilate  ideas,  evaluate. 


o 
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CHART  OUTLINING 
Kgn.-lst  Grade  Grades  2-3 


Displays     a     favorable     attitude     toward  Continues  to  display  a  favorable  attitude 

^  speech.     Enjoys   talking   with   other   people:  toward  speech.     Talks  more  freely  to  people 

^  one   person,   small   groups,  entire  class.  within  his  own  school  and  home  group,  en- 

^  joys  talking  with  people  in  the  larger  cora- 

HH  munity,  social  life. 

Tl        Shows  an  awareness  of  gross  differences  Begins  to  be  personally  alert  to  the  need 

W  in  both   quality   and   volume   of   voices;   un-  for   modifying  quality,   volume,   and  tempo. 

^  derstands  and  follows  directions;  for  modi- 

^  fying  quality,  volume,  and  tempo. 

P^I         Uses      articulatory      patterns      consistent  Tries    to    speak    with    more    clarity    and 

P^  with   chronological   and   physical   maturity.  fluency;    uses   an    articulatory    pattern   that 

M  is    easily    intelligible;    consciously    attempts 

^  to    correct    errors    that    are    brought    to    his 

t— 1  attention. 

Q        Improves  intonation  patterns   and   phras-  Develops   facility  in  using  American  in- 

^  ing  by  expressing  and  exchanging  thoughts  tonation  and  correct  phrasing  in  expressing 

r.  meaningfully.  and    exchanging    thoughts    in    free    speech 

"  activities  and  in  reading. 

u 

Q.          Enjoys    wholesome,    happy    reactions    re-  Develops  simple  standards  for  acceptable 

,.  suiting     from_     pleasant,     cordial     audience-  articulation   in   use   of   voice   and   audience- 

rS  speaker  relations.  speaker  relations. 
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PROGRESSIVE  DEVELOPMENT  (Continued) 

Grades  4-6  Grades  7-9 


Is  aware  of  the  value  of  speech  in  im- 
proving social  relationships.  Participates 
more  readily  in  activities  that  promote  self- 
expression,  group  action,  evaluation  of  in- 
dividual and  group  thought. 

Attempts  in  a  conscious  way  to  modify 
voice  quality,  volume,  and  tempo  to  make 
his  free  speech  and  reading  more  meaning- 
ful and  therefore  more  eflfective. 

Recognizes  the  relationship  between  clear, 
effortless  articulatory  patterns  and  general 
effectiveness.  Is  more  conscious  of  personal 
speech  habits  and  attempts  to  correct  slov- 
enly, careless  speech  errors. 

Uses  American  intonation  and  correct 
phrasing  more  effectively  in  all  speaking 
and  reading  activities. 


Evolves  more  advanced  class  standards 
for  articulation,  use  of  voice,  and  audience- 
speaker  relations.  Uses  these  standards  to 
evaluate  speaking  activities. 


Adopts  a  positive  attitude  toward  the 
value  of  effective  speech  in  both  social  and 
businesslike  relations.  Is  anxious  to  par- 
ticipate in  activities  that  promote  personal 
development  and  social  competency. 

Adapts  voice  quality,  volume,  and  tempo 
consciously.  Uses  these  techniques  effec- 
tively in  all  activities  requiring  speech. 


Tries  to  use  clear,  effortless  articulation 
in  all  speaking  and  reading  activities.  Is 
aware  of  personal  handicaps  due  to  speech 
faults  and  is  eager  to  correct  them. 


Uses  American  intonation  and  correct 
phrasing  easily  in  more  complex  speaking 
and  reading  activities.  Gains  in  the  ability 
to  use  these  techniques  to  add  beauty  and 
richness  to  interpretive  material. 

Recognizes  his  responsibility  to  adhere 
to  standards  evolved  by  the  group  (articu- 
lation, voice,  and  audience-speaker  rela- 
tions) to  insure  the  successful  outcome  of 
the  activity. 


X 
o 
U 


o 

<J 
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Every  High  School  Instructor  a  Teacher  of  Speech. 
Every  high  school  teacher  should  use  good  speech  because  his 
speech  is  imitated  by  his  pupils.  Furthermore,  every  secondary 
school  instructor  should  teach  his  students  to  apply  the  elemen- 
tary principles  that  relate  to  acceptable  speech.  The  aims  and 
means  that  every  high  school  instructor  should  employ  in  teach- 
ing speech  are  set  forth  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Education  in  the  following  words : 

The  cooperation  of  all  teachers  in  demanding  the  constant 
use  of  good  oral  expression  is  essential.  To  expect  the  English 
classroom  alone  to  neutralize  the  bad  habits  of  speech  acquired 
in  the  home  and  on  the  street  is  unreasonable.  Insofar  as  teach- 
ers in  all  departments  do  not  demand  good  expression  from  their 
pupils  or  fail  in  their  own  speech  to  use  good  English,  the  school 
harbors  an  influence  that  directly  undermines  the  work  of  the 
English  teacher.  The  practice  of  requiring  topical  recitations 
in  all  subjects  that  admit  of  that  method,  and  complete  answers 
to  many  questions  in  all  subjects,  furnishes  natural  and  worthy 
exercises  in  speech,  and  at  the  same  time  reacts  favorably  upon 
the  work  in  every  classroom  and  constitutes  a  simple  means  of 
developing  the  power  of  sustained  effort  in  thinking.^ 

The  High  School  English  Instructor's  Task  as  a 
Teacher  of  Speech.  The  high  school  English  teacher  is 
assigned  the  task  of  teaching  both  written  and  oral  communica- 
tion. Consequently  many  objectives  relating  to  speech  are  kept 
in  mind  by  the  efficient  secondary  school  teacher  of  English. 
Capabilities  which  the  high  school  graduate  should  possess  as 
a  result  of  his  training  in  English  are,  among  other  things,  to 
be  able:  (a)  to  express  his  ideas  clearly,  concisely,  fluently,  and 
forcefully  in  speech,  (b)  to  use  grammatical  English,  (c)  to 
employ  an  extensive  vocabulary  composed  of  words  which  the 
youth  pronounces  acceptably,  (d)  to  round  out  suitably  an  idea 
introduced  in  speech,  (<^)  to  collect  and  organize  effectively  ma- 
terial for  use  in  oral  discourse,  (/)  to  stand  before  a  class  or 


^  James  F.  Hosic  (comp.),  Reorganisation  of  English  in  Secondary  Schools, 
Bulletin,  1917,  No.  2  (Washington,  D.  C:  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
1917),  p.  86. 
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other  group  and  talk  interestingly  and  persuasively,  {g)  to  ac- 
quit himself  well  in  situations  requiring  conversation,  (A)  to 
take  part  effectively  in  group  discussion,  {i)  to  conduct  meet- 
ings of  classes,  clubs,  and  other  groups,  using  the  simpler  forms 
of  parliamentary  procedure,  and  (7)  to  read  prose  or  poetry 
aloud  in  such  a  way  as  to  convey  its  thought,  imagery,  and 
emotion  to  others.  The  means  of  attaining  these  ends  are  ob- 
viously drill  upon  the  fundamental  of  speech,  together  with  oral 
interpretation  of  literature,  dramatic  performances,  radio  pro- 
grams, class  discussion,  public  speaking,  and  debating,  carried 
on  either  as  regular  class  work  or  as  extraclass  activities/^ 

The  Objectives  of  the  High  School  Teacher  of 
Speech.  Obviously,  the  secondary  school  teacher  of  speech  has 
objectives  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  the  English  teacher, 
but  should  give  more  thorough  instruction  in  spoken  English. 
The  teacher  of  English  offers  training  in  three  subjects;  Eng- 
lish literature,  written  English,  and  spoken  English,  whereas  the 
teacher  of  speech  concentrates  upon  the  teaching  of  spoken  Eng- 
lish. 

High  school  instruction  in  speech  varies  widely,  being  de- 
termined largely  by  the  size  of  the  high  school  and  the  number 
of  teachers  of  speech  that  the  school  employs.  The  high  school 
of  average  size  with  an  adequate  speech  program  frequently 
follows  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Courses 
of  Study  for  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Speech  Association  of 
America.  The  Committee  advised  that  five  courses  in  speech 
be  made  available  to  high  school  students,  as  follows : 

1.  A  fundamental  course  in  Speech  Training  or  Public 
Speaking  for  the  second  or  third  year  of  high  school,  J4 
unit  or  1  unit,  followed  by  electives  in  the  third  or  fourth 
year, 
n.  Public  Speaking,  J/2  or  1  unit. 

10  The  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  An  Experience  Curriculum 
in  English,  A  Report  of  the  Curriculum  Commission  (W.  Wilbur  Hatfield,  Chair- 
man) (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1935),  chap,  xiv ;  and  Con- 
ducting Experiences  in  English,  A  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English  (Angela  M,  Broening,  Chairman)  (New  York: 
Appleton-Centurv-Crofts,  Inc.,  1939),  Part  II. 
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III.  Argument  and  Debate,  ^  or  1  unit. 

IV.  Oral  Interpretation  of  Literature,  Yz  unit. 

V.  Dramatics;    either    (1)    Oral    Interpretation    or    (2) 
Drama  and  Production,  ^  unit.^^ 

In  1936  members  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America  who 
composed  a  Committee  for  the  Advancement  of  Speech  Educa- 
tion in  Secondary  Schools,  of  which  Gladys  L.  Borchers  was 
chairman,  recommended  that  three  additional  courses  be  made 
available  to  high  school  students.  The  courses  were:  Parlia- 
mentary Practice,  Oral  Discussion,  and  Radio  Speaking.^^ 

A  recent  committee  of  the  Speech  Association  of  America, 
created  to  publish  materials  relating  to  the  teaching  of  speech 
in  the  secondary  school,  published  reports  in  1945  and  in  1948.^^ 
High  school  teachers  and  prospective  high  school  teachers  will 
profit  by  familiarizing  themselves  with  these  reports. 

It  is  well  to  recall  before  turning  to  the  next  chapter  that 
speech  instruction  in  both  elementary  and  secondary  schools  is 
given  informally  in  connection  with  many  extraclass  activities. 
Assembly  programs,  clubs,  festivals,  the  student  council,  and 
commencement  exercises  are  among  the  school  activities  that 
provide  opportunity  for  the  teacher  to  help  those  who  participate 
to  acquire  greater  skill  in  the  use  of  speech. 

When  teaching  speech,  either  formally  or  informally,  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  in  mind  that  the  instruction  must  be  well- 
motivated  to  be  effective.  The  teacher  of  speech  should  turn 
not  only  to  the  literature  relating  to  oral  language,  but  also  the 
literature  in  the  fields  of  education  and  psychology  that  relates 
to  motivation.  In  this  literature,  helpful  suggestions  can  be 
found  in  discussions  of  such  topics  as  (1)  aspiration  level, 
(2)  drives,  (3)  goals,  (4)  incentives,  (5)  interests,  (6)  moti- 
vation, (7)  objectives,  (8)  stimulation,  and  (9)  the  teacher's 
personality. 

11  A.  M.  Drummond,  A  Course  of  Study  in  Speech  Training  for  Secondary 
Schools  (New  York:  Appleton-Century-Crofts,  Inc.,  1925),  p.  9. 

12  Gladys  L.  Borchers,  "A  Course  of  Study  in  Speech  for  Secondary  Schools," 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXII   (April,   1936).  250-66. 

13  Franklin  H.  Knower,  "The  Role  of  Speech  in  the  Secondary  School," 
Bulletin  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  XXIX  (No- 
vember, 1945),  1-169;  and  "Speech  Education  for  All  American  Youth,"  ibid., 
XXXII  (January,  1948),  7-222  (Washington,  D.  C :  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation). 
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PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Prepare  to  discuss  the  application  of  the  material  of  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  to  teaching  speech  in  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

2.  Each  student  should  prepare  a  report  on  at  least  one  use  of 
speech  in  giving  instruction  in  the  subject  (or  subjects)  he  is  pre- 
paring to  teach. 


Chapter  21 
SIMPLER  FORMS  OF  SPEECH  CORRECTION 

The  Evolving  Speech  Correction  Program 

The  term  speech  correction  refers  to  the  special  instruction 
given  to  pupils  whose  speech  contains  deviations  so  marked  that 
they  prove  a  handicap  in  communication.  Speech  correction 
is  still  a  comparatively  undeveloped  phase  of  instruction.  The 
leaders  of  the  speech  correction  movement  look  forward  to  a 
day  when  well-trained  speech  therapists  will  be  connected  with 
every  large  school  system,  when  efficiently  conducted  speech 
clinics  will  be  within  comparatively  easy  reach  of  all  American 
children,  and  when  every  elementary  school  teacher  will  be  as 
well  qualified  to  carry  on  the  simpler  forms  of  speech  correc- 
tion as  he  now  is  to  teach  reading  or  arithmetic.  It  is  hoped 
that  in  the  not  too  distant  future  every  high  school  will  have 
at  least  one  teacher  on  its  staff  who  is  able  to  carry  on  at  least 
the  less  difficult  types  of  speech  correction. 

This  chapter  is  designed  to  help  the  reader  fit  into  this  steadily 
developing  speech  correction  program — to  enable  the  teacher 
and  the  prospective  teacher  to  recognize  the  various  types  of 
defective  speech,  to  enable  him  to  carry  on  more  successfully 
those  phases  of  speech  correction  that  he  is  qualified  to  attempt, 
and  to  inform  him  regarding  sources  of  additional  aid  when 
more  serious  cases  of  defective  speech  appear. 

Relation  of  Preceding  Chapters  to  Speech  Correction 

Every  chapter  of  this  book  should  be  used  from  time  to  time 
in  carrying  on  the  simpler  forms  of  speech  correction.    Chap- 
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ters  2,  4,  5,  and  6  should  be  particularly  helpful.  Part  III  also 
has  decided  value  to  the  speech  therapist,  for  in  addition  to 
needing  instruction  and  drills  relating  to  voice  production, 
vocal  communication,  and  diction,  many  children  whose  speech 
is  defective  require  an  abundance  of  varied  speech  experiences. 
Chapters  19  and  20  are  likewise  important  to  the  teacher  who 
is  carrying  on  the  simpler  types  of  speech  re-education,  for 
the  procedures  used  in  teaching  the  child  with  defective  speech 
are  similar  in  many  ways  to  those  employed  in  teaching  the 
child  with  normal  speech.  Among  the  differences  in  emphasis 
when  helping  the  handicapped  child  are  the  following :  ( 1 )  par- 
ticular attention  is  given  to  the  physical  and  mental  health  of  the 
child;  (2)  the  teacher's  interest  in  the  socialization  of  the 
child  is  intensified;  (3)  instruction  should  proceed  slowly, 
cheerfully,  confidently,  and  in  a  friendly  manner  when  in- 
structing a  child  with  defective  speech;  and  (4)  the  training  is 
adapted  to  the  specific  needs  of  each  child. 


Types  of  Speech  Disorders 

The  classroom  teacher  needs  to  know  what  the  various  types 
of  speech  disorders  are  in  order  to  recognize  them  when  they 
are  encountered,  to  be  able  to  discuss  them  intelligently  with  a 
speech  therapist,  and  to  be  prepared  to  carry  on  a  simple  speech 
re-education  program  that  is  properly  related  to  them. 

Chapters  4,  5,  and  6  may  be  used  as  a  basis  for  classifying 
speech  disorders.  Chapters  4  and  5  make  clear  that  many  voice 
problems  are  found.  Furthermore,  Chapter  6  makes  evident 
that  articulatory  problems  also  are  frequently  encountered. 
Some  varieties  of  these  two  types  of  speech  disorders  have  so 
many  distinguishing  characteristics  that  they  are  grouped  by 
themselves  into  the  following  additional  divisions :  delayed 
speech,  cleft  lip  and  palate  speech,  speech  disorders  due  to  hear- 
ing loss,  speech  disorders  due  to  brain  injury,  and  stuttering. 
Following  the  pattern  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  book,  we  shall 
consider  first  the  speech  disorders  which  consist  of  voice  prob- 
lems. 
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Voice  Problems 

Chapter  5  indicates  that  vocal  deviations  fall  into  four 
divisions,  those  relating  to  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and  quality. 
These  four  types  of  problems  may  be  reclassified  in  terms  of 
four  causes  of  voice  disorders  :  ( 1 )  defects  of  the  voice  mecha- 
nism, (2)  misuse  of  the  voice  mechanism,  (3)  emotional  causes, 
and  (4)  adolescent  voice  change.  We  shall  turn  now  to  the 
consideration  of  organic  causes  of  voice  problems. 

Defects  of  the  Voice  Mechanism. — Among  the  causes  of 
unpleasant  voice  is  malformation  or  disease  of  the  vocal  organs, 
or  even  of  related  structures,  for  in  the  last  analysis  one's  voice 
mechanism  is  his  whole  body.  The  teacher  should  be  aware 
of  the  speech  difficulties  which  arise  from  these  causes.  Fur- 
thermore, he  should  know  what  he  himself  can  or  cannot  do  to 
correct  each  disorder  arising  from  these  sources.  He  will  also 
wish  to  see  that  each  child  having  a  speech  difficulty  due  to  a 
defective  voice  mechanism  secures  the  medical  aid,  orthodontia, 
or  surgery  that  his  case  requires,  and  that  this  is  followed  by 
the  speech  therapy  needed. 

In  many  communities  the  most  prevalent  voice  disorders  are 
nasal  and  denasal  speech.  Nasal  speech  occurs  when  too  much 
sound  is  emitted  through  the  nasal  passages  during  speech.  The 
opposite,  denasal  speech,  is  heard,  particularly  in  the  production 
of  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [q]  speech  sounds,  when  not  enough 
breath  is  emitted  through  the  nasal  passages.  Denasal  tones 
may  be  due  to  various  obstructions  in  the  nasal  passages,  such 
as  a  deviated  septum  or  overgrown  turbinates.  Denasal  tones 
may  result  also  from  such  occlusions  as  swollen  mucous  mem- 
brane, adenoids,  polyps,  and  from  several  other  causes.  The 
teacher  should  refer  all  pupils  who  have  chronic  denasalized 
speech  to  the  proper  medical  specialist. 

Nasal  tones  sometimes  follow  the  removal  of  adenoids  which 
had  grown  so  large  that  they  caused  the  soft  palate  and  the 
pharynx  to  become  misshapen  or  inactive.  Nature  and  exer- 
cises for  the  overcoming  of  nasality  must  be  relied  upon  in 
overcoming  such  a  difficulty. 
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Certain  voice  disorders  always  require  the  care  of  a  physi- 
cian or  surgeon.  Cases  of  tongue-tie,  uvular  elongation,  and 
injuries,  for  example,  often  need  surgical  attention.  Further- 
more, the  teacher  may  notice  evidence  of  mouth  infections,  in- 
flamed and  enlarged  tonsils,  sinusitis,  pharyngitis,  and  laryn- 
gitis. These  may  result  in  unpleasant,  harsh,  or  husky  tones. 
Nodules  sometimes  grow  upon  the  vocal  folds  and  produce 
huskiness.  They  appear  when  the  larynx  has  been  badly 
strained.  Occasionally  huskiness  occurs  because  the  vocal  folds 
are  not  developing  symmetrically.  In  each  case,  the  physician 
or  surgeon  best  able  to  treat  the  difficulty  should  be  consulted. 

After  orthodontists,  physicians,  and  surgeons  have  treated 
children  with  organic  speech  disorders,  simple  exercises  should 
be  employed  similar  to  those  found  in  Chapter  4.  The  compe- 
tent teacher  gives  the  child  with  an  organic  speech  disorder  no 
voice  training  until  the  orthodondist,  physician,  or  surgeon  in 
charge  of  the  case  states  that  vocal  training  can  safely  be 
undertaken. 

Misuse  of  the  Voice  Mechanism. — The  various  vocal  dis- 
orders caused  by  misuse  of  the  voice  mechanism  may  be  classi- 
fied as  (1)  ineffective  breathing  habits,  (2)  improper  use  of 
the  larynx,  and  (3)  inefficient  use  of  the  resonators. 

Ineffective  Breathing  Habits.  Fortunately,  ineffective 
habits  of  breathing  for  voice  production  are  comparatively  rare. 
It  is  well,  however,  for  the  classroom  teacher  to  be  aware  of  the 
types  of  defective  breathing  that  may  be  encountered  among 
school  children.  For  example,  heaving  of  the  shoulders  dur- 
ing speech  is  occasionally  apparent.  Shallow  breathing  and 
relatively  infrequent  inhalation  also  appear  now  and  then,  caus- 
ing the  pupil  to  run  out  of  breath  as  he  speaks.  Clavicular 
breathing  should  also  be  avoided  because  this  interferes  with 
the  functioning  of  the  larynx  and  does  not  permit  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles  to  aid  in  the  control  of  voice 
production.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  pupils  should  be  warned 
against  forming  the  habit  of  mouth  breathing.  There  are  ad- 
ditional types  of  defective  breathing.    Pupils  are  sometimes  en- 
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countered  who  inhale  audibly  in  speech  situations :  they  may 
gasp  for  breath  as  they  pause  to  inhale. 

The  teacher  can  aid  those  whose  defective  speech  is  due 
to  poor  breathing  habits  by  having  them  practice  the  breath- 
ing exercises  in  Chapter  4.  In  working  upon  the  exercises,  the 
goal  to  be  sought  is  properly  relaxed,  sufficiently  deep,  well- 
controlled,  rhythmic,  and  unobtrusive  breathing. 

Improper  Use  of  the  Larynx.  Speech  difficulties  due  to 
improper  use  of  the  larynx  are  much  more  numerous.  For 
example,  harshness,  hoarseness,  and  huskiness  resulting  from 
misuse  of  the  larynx  are  heard  rather  frequently.  William- 
son ^  found  that  the  chief  cause  of  hoarse  voice  in  seventy-two 
cases  which  he  studied  was  strain  due  to  talking  in  a  key  lower 
than  the  speaker's  natural  pitch.  Similarly,  high-pitched  piping 
tones,  monopitch,  and  disagreeable  pitch  patterns  can  at  times  be 
traced  to  improper  use  of  the  laryngeal  structures.  Occa- 
sionally, straining  the  larynx  results  in  aphonia  (the  complete 
loss  of  power  to  produce  speech  sounds).  Obviously,  cases  of 
this  type  are  serious  and  children  who  seem  to  be  suffering  from 
this  condition  should  be  referred  to  a  physician.  Indeed,  strain- 
ing one's  larynx  is  always  a  serious  matter.  Children  should 
be  warned  repeatedly  against  straining  their  throats  by  loud 
talking,  shouting,  or  singing.  The  voice  mechanism  can  be 
injured  permanently  by  such  abuse. 

Inadequate  Use  of  the  Resonators.  As  has  been  noted, 
the  resonators  include  the  pharynx,  the  nasal  passages,  and  the 
oral  cavity.  Tones  which  are  flat  or  strident,  weak  or  thin, 
nasal  or  denasal  often  can  be  improved  by  more  effective  use  of 
these  structures.  Flatness  and  stridency  are  due  to  excessive 
tension  and  can  be  remedied  by  relaxation  exercises.  Weak  and 
thin  tones  can  be  helped  by  jaw  exercises  which  aid  in  main- 
taining a  sufficiently  open  mouth  and  pharynx.  Voice  can 
also  be  improved  by  more  deliberate  use  of  the  resonators. 
If  no  structural  anomalies  exist,  disorders  relating  to  the  nasal 
passages  can  be  helped  by  channeling  the  breath  stream  through 

1  Arleigh  B.  Williamson,  "Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Seventy-Two  Cases  of 
Hoarse  Voice,"  Quarterly  Journal  of  Speech,  XXXI  (April,  1945),  189-202. 
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the  mouth  when  treating  nasahty,  and  by  humming  when  treat- 
ing denasaHzed  speech. 

EXERCISES 
Activities  for  use  in  overcoming  nasahty. 

1.  Have  the  child  blow  a  whistle. 

2.  Get  the  child  to  play  a  harmonica,  horn,  or  toy  flute. 

3.  Encourage  the  child  to  blow  soap  bubbles. 

4.  Have  the  child  blow  a  pinwheel. 

5.  Have  the  child  blow  a  ping-pong  ball  about  on  a  table. 

Teaching  Good  Habits  of  Voice  Production.  There 
are  seven  steps  which  should  be  taken  in  helping  a  child  to  over- 
come a  voice  difficulty :  ( 1 )  motivating  the  child  to  desire  a 
good  voice,  (2)  ear  training,  (3)  stimulating  the  pupil  with 
the  sound  that  is  to  be  acquired,  (4)  teaching  the  pupil  to  pro- 
duce the  desired  vocal  tone,  (  5  )  drilling  the  pupil  on  the  sound 
to  be  acquired  in  order  that  he  may  form  the  habit  of  produc- 
ing it  correctly,  (6)  making  some  use  of  negative  practice,  and 
(7)  employing  nucleus  situations  (brief  practice  periods). 
We  shall  now  consider  briefly  each  of  these  steps. 

1.  Children  who  have  voice  difficulties  must  be  taught  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  good  speech,  because  boys  and  girls 
who  are  not  adequately  motivated  make  comparatively  little 
progress  in  voice  improvement. 

2.  Many  children  with  voice  problems  are  unaware  that 
they  have  these  deviations.  Consequently,  the  first  task  that  the 
teacher  must  undertake  is  to  train  the  child  to  recognize  the 
sound  he  is  being  taught  to  produce.  This  requires  that 
the  teacher  have  a  good  voice  and  be  a  skilful  imitator.  The 
teacher  should  first  imitate  (being  careful  not  to  ridicule)  the 
vocal  defect  that  the  child  possesses  and  then  produce  the  ac- 
ceptable sound.  The  child  must  be  instructed  to  listen  care- 
fully while  this  is  being  done. 

3.  When  the  child  is  able  to  distinguish  the  difference  be- 
tween his  unacceptable  voice  production  and  acceptable  sounds, 
he  should  be  stimulated  repeatedly  with  the  tone  he  is  to  master ; 
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only  thus  will  he  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  it  and  ac- 
quire a  vivid  auditory  image  of  it. 

4.  The  fourth  step  is  to  teach  the  child  to  produce  the  sound 
which  he  is  to  acquire.  Obviously,  the  procedure  is  determined 
by  the  change  in  loudness,  pitch,  or  quality  that  is  to  be  brought 
about. 

5.  After  a  child  has  learned  to  produce  voice  acceptably,  he 
must  drill  upon  the  new  way  of  speaking  until  this  becomes 
habitual.  Some  elementary  school  teachers  set  aside  two  fif- 
teen-minute periods  each  week  for  drilling  their  pupils  in  good 
habits  of  voice  production.  The  training  should  begin  with 
isolated  vowel  sounds.  These  are  then  joined  to  closely  related 
consonants,  as,  for  example,  koo  [ku],  to  form  syllables,  pref- 
erably nonsense  syllables.  Finally,  appropriate  sentences,  para- 
graphs, and  stanzas  are  used.  Many  stories,  games,  and  dram- 
atizations are  employed  so  that  the  children  may  enjoy  their 
speech  drill  period  and  be  unaware  that  it  is  a  drill  period. 

6.  Small  amounts  of  negative  practice  should  be  introduced 
from  time  to  time  in  order  that  the  child  may  keep  clearly  in 
mind  the  difference  between  the  sound  that  he  is  learning  to 
produce  and  the  sound  which  he  is  being  taught  to  discontinue 
using.  By  negative  practice  is  meant  using  at  times  the  de- 
fective voice  quality  that  is  being  eradicated. 

7.  While  a  child  is  mastering  a  new  way  of  speaking,  he 
should  not  use  the  improved  manner  of  talking  all  the  time. 
The  strain  from  continuous  concentration  upon  the  improved 
manner  of  voice  production  would  be  too  great.  The  child 
should  make  a  special  effort  to  use  the  new  way  of  talking  two 
or  three  times  each  day;  he  should  try  to  speak  that  way  in 
the  morning,  perhaps,  while  he  is  at  his  best  and  getting  ready 
for  school,  or  in  one  of  his  early  classes.  These  regular  periods 
of  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  each,  when  the  child  is  carefully  us- 
ing his  new  speech  habit,  are  known  as  '^nucleus  situations." 

Emotional  Factors — Many  voice  disorders  are  due  to  emo- 
tional maladjustment.  Examples  are  the  weak  voice  due  to 
timidity  or  shyness,  and  the  unduly  loud  voice  due  to  an  overly 
aggressive  or  belligerent  response  to  life.    Whiny  voices  also 
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result  from  maladjustment.  Unduly  high-pitched  voices,  mono- 
pitch,  harsh  voices,  and  nasality  are  likewise  due,  at  times,  to 
emotional  factors.  The  child  with  a  voice  disorder  must  there- 
fore be  provided  with  an  environment  that  contributes  to  mental 
health ;  he  must  be  freed  from  feelings  of  anxiety  and  inse- 
curity; he  must  feel  that  he  is  accepted  and  approved. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  at  this  point  that  misuse  of  the  voice 
mechanism  is  frequently  due  to  improper  habits  of  voice  pro- 
duction which  were  formed  during  a  period  of  emotional  malad- 
justment that  has  long  since  been  overcome. 

Adolescent  Voice  Change. — Teachers  of  the  upper  ele- 
mentary grades  and  the  secondary  schools  find  it  helpful  to 
understand  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  voices  of  youth  dur- 
ing adolescence.  The  voices  of  boys  often  lower  an  octave 
while  they  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen.  The 
voices  of  girls  lower  one  or  two  notes,  the  change  in  girls  oc- 
curring approximately  two  years  earlier  than  in  boys.  The 
voice  change  is  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  larynx  at  this 
time,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  lengthening  of  the  vocal  bands. 
The  development  is  both  greater  and  faster  in  boys  than  in 
girls,  which  accounts  for  the  difficulty  that  boys  have  during 
this  period  in  controlling  the  pitch  and,  to  some  degree,  the 
quality  and  loudness  of  their  voices.  Boys  who  are  ridiculed 
severely,  and  boys  who  are  unduly  sensitive,  sometimes  find 
that  ridicule  makes  it  more  difficult  for  the  natural  changes  in 
voice  production  to  take  place.  Consequently  any  humor  should 
be  friendly  and  sympathetic. 

Occasionally,  a  boy  has  a  tendency  to  continue  talking  in  the 
high-pitched  piping  tones  of  childhood  after  the  enlargement 
of  his  larynx  has  taken  place.  Such  a  youth  should  be  given 
voice  drills  until  he  has  formed  the  habit  of  making  proper 
use  of  his  newly  acquired,  much  enlarged  larynx. 

Articulatory  Problems 

The  articulatory  problems  of  school  children  account  for 
approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  defective  speech  which  ap- 
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pears  in  the  public  schools.  The  competent  teacher,  therefore, 
is  particularly  interested  in  the  treatment  of  articulatory  dis- 
orders. These  consist  of  the  distortion,  substitution,  omission, 
and  addition  of  speech  sounds.  The  causes  of  articulatory 
difficulties  fall  into  four  divisions :  ( 1 )  defects  of  the  ar- 
ticulatory structures,  (2)  misuse  of  the  articulatory  structures, 
(3)  emotional  factors,  and  (4)  low  intelligence. 

Defects  of  the  Articulatory  Structures. — The  most  obvious 
causes  of  articulatory  problems  are  defects  of  the  teeth.  De- 
fective occlusion,  misaligned  teeth,  missing  teeth,  and  poorly 
spaced  teeth  may  contribute  to  unsatisfactory  articulation. 
Articulatory  difficulties  are  especially  numerous  in  the  lower 
grades  of  the  elementary  school,  partly  because  the  children 
are  in  the  midst  of  acquiring  their  second  set  of  teeth.  Pupils 
with  defective  teeth  are  likely  to  have  difficulty  with  the  pro- 
duction of  f  [f],  V  [v],  s  [s],  z  [z],  sh  [5],  and  zh  [3].  Other 
articulatory  deviations  also  appear.  Children  with  such  defects 
of  the  teeth  can  often  make  adjustments  of  the  articulators  that 
enable  them  to  produce  speech  sounds  acceptably.  Even  though 
that  is  the  case,  a  child  with  defective  dentition  should  be  pro- 
vided with  the  dental  care  that  his  case  requires. 

There  are  other  oral  defects  which  may  contribute  to  poor 
articulation.  Perhaps  the  one  that  is  best  known  is  tongue-tie. 
In  this  case  the  web  of  tissue  which  attaches  the  front  of  the 
tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  too  close  to  the  tip  of  the 
tongue  or  too  short  to  enable  the  tongue  to  function  well  dur- 
ing speech.  Cases  of  slight  paralysis  of  the  tongue  also  are 
sometimes  encountered.  Very  infrequently,  a  child  appears 
who  has  such  a  large  tongue  that  he  has  difficulty  in  adjusting 
it  to  the  requirements  of  articulation.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  a  child  has  such  a  high,  narrow,  hard  palate  that  normal 
articulation  cannot  occur. 

As  was  said  in  a  preceding  section,  nasal  and  denasal  speech 
constitute  voice  problems,  but  too  much  or  too  little  nasalization 
of  speech  sounds  may  also  be  considered  as  articulatory  prob- 
lems. Consequently,  enlarged  tonsils,  adenoids,  and  similar 
defects  are  causes  of  articulatory  difficulties  as  well  as  causes 
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of  voice  disorders.  Injuries  and  pathological  conditions  af- 
fecting the  oral  and  the  nasal  cavities  may  also  cause  articula- 
tory  problems.  Cleft  lip  and  palate  which,  of  course,  affect 
articulation  will  be  discussed  in  a  following  section. 

Misuse  of  the  Articulatory  Structures — Indistinct  speech, 
mouthing,  lalling,  lisping,  baby  talk,  and  foreign  accent  are 
due,  at  least  in  part,  to  misuse  of  the  articulatory  structures. 
By  the  time  most  children  have  completed  the  work  of  the 
first  grade,  they  should  be  able  to  make  each  sound  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  correctly.  The  average  child  learns  to  produce 
the  vowel  sounds  during  his  first  year,  the  labials  by  the  time 
he  is  three,  dentals  and  gutturals  by  the  time  he  is  four.  He 
masters  f  [f]  and  v  [v]  before  he  is  five,  the  tongue-palate 
sounds  t  [t],  d  [d],  n  [n],  1  [1],  r  [r],  consonant  y  [j]  (but 
not  the  sibilants  s  [s],  z  [z],  sh  [5],  zh  [3])  during  the  sixth 
year,  and  sibilants  and  blends  during  the  first  part  of  the  seventh 
year.  When  speech  training  is  given,  children  learn  the  sounds 
of  the  language  sooner. 

However,  occasional  sickness,  missing  teeth,  foreign-lan- 
guage background,  or  other  causes  often  make  it  impossible  to 
send  all  members  of  the  first  grade  on  to  the  second  with  an 
acceptable  command  of  English  sounds.  Children  learn  to  speak 
the  language  largely  through  imitation.  However,  imitation  is 
not  always  able  to  produce  quick  results.  When  a  difficulty  is  en- 
countered, the  teacher  should  say  slowly  and  precisely  the 
sound  which  is  giving  trouble,  four  or  five  times,  so  that  the 
child  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  form  a  good  auditory  image 
of  it.  Then  the  pupil  should  try  to  produce  the  sound.  It  is 
advisable  to  employ  this  procedure  many  times,  if  the  child  con- 
tinues to  need  help.  Since  imitation  has  an  important  place 
in  teaching  small  children,  the  articulation  of  the  teacher  should 
be  of  good  quality. 

If  teaching  by  blind  imitation  has  been  tried  often  without 
success,  the  teacher  may  begin  to  explain  to  the  children  whose 
speech  is  defective  how  the  sounds  they  are  having  trouble 
with  are  produced,  and  to  demonstrate  their  production  him- 
self.   The  children  may  be  provided  with  small  mirrors  ini 
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which  they  can  watch  themselves  make  sounds.  If  this  does 
not  seem  practicable,  a  large  mirror  should  be  secured  for  the 
classroom  before  which  the  child  and  teacher  can  stand  or  sit 
when  the  teacher  is  showing  the  child  how  to  produce  a  sound 
with  which  he  is  having  difficulty. 

Finally,  mechanical  devices  must  sometimes  be  employed.  A 
tooth  pick  or  an  orange  stick  may  be  used,  for  example,  in 
forming  a  groove  in  the  upper  surface  of  the  tongue,  when  the 
making  of  the  s  [s]  sound  is  being  taught.  The  back  of  the 
tongue  may  be  touched  very  gently  with  a  tongue  depresser, 
and  the  back  of  the  soft  palate  may  be  touched  similarly  when 
an  effort  is  being  made  to  teach  children  to  produce  k  [k] ,  g  [g] , 
and  ng  [q]  sounds.  Much  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
fuse the  child,  to  injure  him,  or  to  make  him  self-conscious 
when  mechanical  devices  are  used.  They  should  be  employed 
only  as  a  last  resort.  Learning  correct  pronunciation  is  an 
exceedingly  complicated  process.  Hence,  the  teacher  must  be 
at  her  best,  proceeding  patiently,  encouragingly,  in  the  spirit 
of  happy,  friendly  comradeship. 

During  the  first  school  year,  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
individual  sounds ;  during  the  second  year,  upon  sound  com- 
binations ;  during  the  third  year,  the  work  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years  should  be  mastered.  Baby  talk,  indistinct  speech, 
and  lisping  should  disappear  during  the  second  school  year. 
Foreign  accent  should  be  eliminated  by  the  end  of  the  third 
year. 

Speech  tests  have  an  important  part  in  teaching  speech 
sounds  to  little  children.  Giving  a  speech  test  in  the  first  grade 
consists  of  preparing  or  purchasing  a  set  of  mounted  pictures 
of  familiar  objects,  the  names  of  which  contain  all  the  sounds 
of  the  English  language  as  they  occur  in  beginning,  final,  and 
medial  positions.  For  example,  the  words  sun,  bus,  and  bicycle 
may  be  used  in  checking  a  child's  ability  to  produce  acceptable 
s  sounds.  Early  in  the  school  year,  every  child  in  the  grade 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  name  each  object  pictured  on 
the  test  cards.  The  teacher  then  should  make  a  record  of  the 
sounds  with  which  each  child  is  having  difficulty  so  that  he  may 
be  given  the  special  attention  which  his  case  demands.    The  use 
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of  picture  tests  may  be  supplemented  with  a  toy  collection  and 
the  use  of  nursery  rhymes.  For  testing  purposes,  teachers  in 
the  upper  grades  should  prepare  a  set  of  sentences  which  fit 
the  vocabulary  of  the  children  and  which  contain  all  the  sounds 
of  American  English  in  the  various  positions  in  which  they  are 
found. 

Reproduction  of  stories,  dramatization,  poetry  appreciation, 
original  poems  and  stories,  short  talks,  and  school  programs 
can  all  be  used  in  helping  children  master  the  sounds  of  the 
language.  Attention  to  the  production  of  speech  sounds  can 
be  introduced  incidentally  into  arithmetic,  geography,  science, 
and  other  classes.  A  book  ^  by  Lucille  Schoolfield,  Director  of 
Speech  Correction  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
contains  much  material  that  is  helpful  for  diagnostic  and  prac- 
tice purposes. 

Steps  Taken  in  Forming  Good  Articulatory  Habits. 
When  helping  a  child  who  has  articulatory  problems,  the  teacher 
should  consider  and  follow,  as  the  case  requires,  the  seven  steps 
that  are  taken  in  giving  systematic  instruction  in  voice  produc- 
tion. The  use  of  the  steps  must  be  modified,  of  course,  to 
provide  the  best  possible  remedy  for  the  articulatory  disorder 
that  is  being  treated.  The  preceding  section  offers  suggestions 
for  doing  this.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  when  small  children 
are  working  upon  articulatory  problems,  the  occasional  imita- 
tion of  similar  sounds  produced  by  the  various  living  creatures 
and  by  the  inventions  of  man  proves  helpful.  Examples  of  this 
are:  Snakes  say,  ''Sss,  sss,  sss" ;  growling  dogs  say,  ''Rrr,  rrr, 
rrr" ;  Airplanes  say,  *'Vvvvvvvvvvvvvv" ;  Locomotives  say, 
*'Ch-ch-ch,  ch-ch-ch,  ch-ch-ch. 


>y  3 


Emotional  Factors — Emotion  affects  articulation  just  as  it 
does  voice  production.  The  timid  child,  for  example,  may 
mumble  or  omit  speech  sounds ;  children  who  find  that  infantile 
responses  to  their  environment  are  more  effective  in  satisfying 

2  Lucille  Schoolfield,  Better  Speech  and  Better  Reading  (Magnolia,  Mass.: 
Expression  Co.,  1937). 

^  Ollie  Backus  and  Jane  Beasley,  Speech  Therapy  -with  Children  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1951).  Also  C.  Van  Riper,  Speech  Correction,  Principles 
and  Methods  (New  York:  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.,  2d  ed.,  1947)  chaps,  vii,  viii. 
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their  needs  than  are  more  mature  responses  are  Hkely  to  Hsp 
rather  than  to  produce  acceptable  sibilants.  Studies  of  children 
with  articulatory  difficulties  reveal  that  discouragement,  anxiety, 
and  frustration  may  be  causal  factors. 

Relation    of    Intelligence    to    Articulatory    Disorders.— 

Teachers  must  be  warned  to  attribute  low  intelligence  to  chil- 
dren with  articulatory  difficulties  only  when  repeated  tests 
given  by  well-trained  psychologists  have  indicated  that  this  is 
the  case.  Occasionally  children  are  found  in  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded  who  have  excellent  minds  but  who  were  thought 
to  have  low  intelligence  because  their  articulation  was  unin- 
telligible. 

It  is  true  that  articulatory  difficulties  and  voice  difficulties 
are  found  more  frequently  among  children  of  low  intelligence 
than  among  children  with  normal  and  high  intelligence.  It  is 
also  true  that  some  intelligence  tests  are  based  in  part  upon  the 
speech  of  those  who  are  tested.  The  result  is  that  frequently 
children  with  articulatory  difficulties  are  more  intelligent  than 
the  tests  indicate.  A  teacher  must  keep  in  mind  that  speech 
defects  are  found  among  normal  children  and  children  of  high 
intelligence  as  well  as  among  those  whose  minds  are  defective. 
Reliable  intelligence  tests  indicate  only  that  as  a  group  children 
with  articulatory  difficulties  make  scores  that  are  slightly  lower 
than  those  made  by  normal  children. 

Delayed  Speech 

By  the  time  a  normal  baby  is  six  months  old  he  has  pro- 
duced most  of  the  vowels  sounds  and  many  of  the  consonants. 
He  begins  saying  words  somewhere  between  the  age  of  eight 
and  eighteen  months.  Although  the  words  are  not  articulated 
perfectly,  the  child  uses  them  in  expressing  meaning.  Two- 
word  phrases  and  sentences  are  produced  somewhere  between 
the  fifteenth  and  thirtieth  month,  and  by  the  time  the  forty- 
second  month  has  passed,  a  normal  child  is  using  three-,  four-, 
or  even  longer  word  sentences.  From  the  preceding  facts  one 
may  conclude  that  normal  children  do  not  develop  psycho- 
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logically  and  neurologically  at  the  same  rate;  consequently 
those  concerned  should  not  worry  if  a  child  does  not  begin  to 
talk  before  he  is  three  and  one  half  years  old.  If  a  child  has 
not  begun  to  speak  at  that  age,  a  physician  or  child  psycholo- 
gist should  be  consulted.* 

Teachers  encounter  cases  of  delayed  speech  most  frequently 
in  the  kindergarten,  and  in  the  first  and  second  grades.  We 
shall  consider  these  cases  by  devoting  attention  to  two  large 
divisions  of  the  problem:  (1)  the  child  who  cannot  talk,  and 
(2)  the  child  who  can  but  does  not  talk. 

The  Child  Who  Cannot  Talk. — Causes  of  Delayed 
Speech.  There  are  many  possible  causes  of  delayed  speech. 
It  is  often  said  that  low  mentality  is  among  the  most  common 
causes.  Some  children  apparently  do  not  have  enough  intelli- 
gence to  learn  to  speak.  Defective  hearing  is  another  common 
cause  of  delayed  speech.  A  child  must  first  hear  speech  and 
attach  meanings  to  the  sounds  he  hears  before  he  can  learn  to 
speak.  The  treatment  of  the  hard-of-hearing  child  will  be  dis- 
cussed later. 

The  lack  of  a  need  for  speech  is  also  frequently  encountered. 
When  children's  wants  are  anticipated  and  supplied  by  doting 
parents,  the  children  sometimes  fail  to  acquire  speech.  The 
child  who  is  left  alone  much  of  the  time,  the  child  who  is 
seldom  talked  to,  and  the  child  who  is  neglected  in  other  ways 
may  also  fail  to  learn  to  talk.  Furthermore,  twins  often  have 
delayed  speech.  They  communicate  with  gestures  and  sounds 
to  which  they  attach  meaning,  thus  inventing  a  simple  language 
of  their  own. 

There  are  emotional  factors  that  contribute  to  delayed 
speech.  A  little  child's  attempts  at  speech  may  be  criticized  so 
often  that  he  gives  up  hope  of  learning  to  talk  and  in  his 
despondency  stops  trying.  A  child  who  lacks  a  sense  of  se- 
curity may  react  to  his  environment  by  developing  negative 
tendencies,  among  which  are  discontinuing  the  use  of  speech. 
There  are  also  cases  of  children  who  stopped  talking  after  they 
had  been  injured  or  frightened.  ' 

4  Robert  West,  Lou  Kennedy,  and  Anna  Carr,   The  Rehabilitation  of  Speech 
(rev.  ed.)    (New  York:  Harper  &  Bros.,  1947),  p.  60. 
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An  additional  and  frequently  encountered  cause  of  delayed 
speech  is  severe  and  prolonged  illness  during  the  time  when 
children  learn  to  talk.  If  a  child  is  ill  for  several  months  dur- 
ing the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  he  is  likely  to  be  handi- 
capped by  delayed  speech.  This  is  due  to  the  illness  itself  and 
to  the  fact  that  his  needs  are  supplied  without  his  use  of  speech 
during  the  time  that  he  is  ill. 

The  child  who  lives  in  a  bilingual  environment  may  have  de- 
layed speech.  Many  of  these  children  learn  a  foreign  language 
at  home,  and  learn  to  speak  English  when  they  begin  going  to 
school. 

Therapy  for  Delayed  Speech.  The  first  thing  to  do  in 
beginning  remedial  treatment  is  to  discover  the  cause  of  the 
delayed  speech.  It  is  well  to  begin  by  testing  the  child's  men- 
tality. If  a  school  psychologist  is  not  available,  many  states 
now  provide  psychological  service  through  the  Division  of  Spe- 
cial Education  of  the  State  Department  of  Education.  Similarly, 
if  the  local  school  system  does  not  provide  for  the  testing  of 
hearing,  the  teacher  may  turn  to  the  state  for  this  service. 

In  the  meantime,  the  teacher  should  observe  the  child  care- 
fully for  signs  of  mental  deficiency  and  of  defective  hearing. 
He  will,  of  course,  proceed  further  and  look  for  other  causes. 
He  will  interest  himself  particularly  in  the  possibility  of  a  lack 
of  need  for  speech  and  in  possible  emotional  causes  of  the  de- 
layed speech.  In  doing  so,  he  will  have  to  approach  the  par- 
ents. This  will  require  that  he  be  careful  not  to  accuse  the 
parents  of  using  wrong  methods  or  of  taking  injurious  atti- 
tudes. Friendliness,  tact,  and  praise  must  be  used  in  dealing 
with  the  parents,  for  they  may  be  made  noncooperative  if  they 
are  blamed  or  censured.  An  enquiring  approach  that  is  coop- 
erative might  serve  ("We  are  particularly  anxious  to  cooperate 
with  you  in  remedying  this  condition.  Especially  do  we  want  to 
fit  any  corrective  procedures  you  may  have  into  our  class  train- 
ing. Could  you  give  us  any  information  that  will  help  us  to 
do  this?").  The  teacher  who  is  sufficiently  considerate  in  his 
approach  might  learn  a  great  deal  about  the  handling  of  that 
particular  case  (which  would  be  especially  valuable  to  him  if  it 
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were  typical  of  a  fairly  common  difficulty)  if  he  were  able  to 
win  the  parents'  confidence  and  get  them  to  talk  freely.  He 
should  remember  that  it  is  their  child,  that  almost  certainly 
they  have  been  seriously  concerned  about  the  condition  for  sev- 
eral years.  To  approach  them  from  the  point  of  view  that 
they  don't  know  about  it,  or  that  the  school  is  more  interested 
than  they  are  would  make  almost  any  parent  angry. 

When  the  cause  of  the  delayed  speech  has  been  discovered, 
everything  possible  will  naturally  be  done  to  remove  it  or  to 
proceed  as  the  situation  requires. 

The  Causes  of  Refraining  from  Talking.  Among  the 
chief  causes  of  refusal  to  talk  is  stuttering.  Occasionally  chil- 
dren who  stutter  are  able  to  go  all  the  way  through  the  ele- 
mentary school  and  on  through  high  school  without  their 
teachers  being  aware  that  they  stutter.  This  is  accomplished  by 
using  no  more  words  during  speech  than  are  necessary  and  by 
keeping  silent  whenever  this  is  possible. 

Excessive  timidity  is  also  a  cause  of  silence  upon  the  part 
of  school  children. 

Some  children  remain  silent  or  say  very  little  because  of 
their  dislike  of  school.  Other  children  say  little  because  of 
unsatisfactory  home  environm^ent.  In  homes  where  parents 
criticize  the  children  a  great  deal,  the  children  often  respond 
by  maintaining  silence.  In  homes  where  the  parents  punish 
their  children  frequently  for  reasons  the  children  do  not  under- 
stand, or  quarrel  a  great  deal,  the  children  feel  insecure,  and 
may  respond  by  keeping  quiet  until  this  becomes  habitual. 

Therapy  for  Children  Who  Refrain  from  Talking. 
Children  who  refrain  from  speaking  should  be  referred  to  the 
school  psychologist,  if  the  school  system  maintains  one.  When 
no  school  psychologist  is  available,  a  social  case  worker  can 
sometimes  give  needed  help.  The  teacher  can  also  make  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  apply  the  directions  that  are  found  in  Chapter 
19.  Furthermore,  the  teacher  should  review  Chapter  10  (''The 
Personal  Conference")  for  he  can  often  be  helpful  by  merely 
listening  to  the  child's  recital  of  his  anxieties,  his  hostilities, 
and  his  other  troubles.    Beyond  listening  the  teacher  should 
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hesitate  to  go;  for  he  must  remember  that  he  is  not  a  psychi- 
atrist or  even  a  well-trained  psychologist. 

Cleft  Lip  and  Palate 

Origin  of  Cleft  Lip  and  Cleft  Palate. — During  the  devel- 
opment of  human  embryonic  life,  there  is  no  upper  lip  at  first; 
the  mouth  and  nose  form  one  cavity.  The  formation  of  the 
upper  lip  and  the  hard  and  soft  palate  takes  place  between 
about  the  sixth  and  the  thirteenth  week  of  fetal  life.  The  up- 
per lip  develops  first :  two  protrusions  grow  inward  from  each 
side  and  meet  at  the  midline.  The  formation  of  the  hard  and 
soft  palate  follows,  taking  place  in  the  same  general  way,  with 
the  result  that  in  most  cases  by  the  end  of  the  third  month  the 
upper  lip,  hard  palate,  soft  palate,  and  uvula  have  been  com- 
pletely formed. 

In  about  one  case  out  of  eighteen  hundred,  the  proper  de- 
velopment of  the  upper  lip  and  palates  fails  to  take  place.  The 
upper  lip  may  not  form  completely,  the  hard  palate  may  be 
incomplete,  the  soft  palate  may  not  be  fully  developed,  or  the 
uvula  may  be  split  or  lacking.  One  or  more  parts  of  the  struc- 
tures just  referred  to  may  fail  to  develop  fully.  The  reason 
for  the  imperfect  development  is  as  yet  unknown. 

Abnormalities  Associated  with  Cleft  Lip  and  Palate. — The 

first  abnormality  to  become  associated  with  cleft  palate  is  mal- 
nutrition. Because  the  baby  has  difficulty  in  feeding  he  is  often 
undernourished  for  weeks  at  a  time.  The  undernourishment 
helps  to  account  for  the  fact  that  cleft-palate  children  are  ill 
more  frequently  than  are  other  children. 

These  children  are  particularly  susceptible  to  colds,  sore 
throats,  and  ear  infections.  The  ear  infections  frequently 
cause  hearing  loss.  Furthermore,  the  teeth  of  a  child  with 
cleft  palate  are  likely  to  be  abnormal.  They  may  fail  to  de- 
velop or  they  may  grow  in  abnormal  places  in  the  mouth. 

People  sometimes  wonder  about  the  relation  of  intelligence 
to  cleft  lip  and  palate.  There  seems  to  be  no  relation  between 
the  two.  While  cases  of  mental  deficiency  appear  among  these 
children,  so  do  cases  of  superior  intelligence. 
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The  speech  of  cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate  cases  is  usually  de- 
fective. The  child  with  a  cleft  lip  will  have  difficulty  with 
P  [p]»  b  [b],  and  m  [m]  sounds.  The  child  with  cleft  palate 
may  find  it  possible  to  produce  only  m  [m],  n  [n],  and  ng  [q] 
sounds  acceptably.  The  speech  development  of  a  cleft-palate 
child  is  likely  to  be  not  only  defective  but  delayed.  The  needs  of 
the  child  are  usually  met  by  those  about  him,  before  he  has  op- 
portunity to  speak.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  these  children 
are  neglected.  Illness  frequently  contributes  to  speech  retarda- 
tion. Furthermore,  a  cleft-palate  child  is  often  given  surgical 
treatment  which  makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  use  his  articula- 
tory  structures  for  weeks  at  a  time.  In  spite  of  abnormalities 
of  the  articulatory  structures  and  delayed  speech,  children  with 
cleft  palates  are  occasionally  able  to  use  compensatory  adjust- 
ments that  enable  them  to  speak  acceptably. 

Treatment  o£  Cleft  Lip  and  Palate. — Present-day  surgeons 
may  repair  cleft  lip  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  a  baby's  life, 
usually  during  the  third  or  fourth  week ;  surgeons  differ  re- 
garding the  best  time  to  operate  for  cleft  palate. 

Small  clefts  can  be  repaired  with  one  operation ;  large  clefts 
require  several  operations.  If  a  cleft  lip  and  cleft  palate  are  not 
repaired  during  the  first  few  years  of  life,  they  can  often  be 
repaired  with  good  results  during  later  years.  A  surgeon 
should  be  selected  with  care ;  he  should  be  recognized  as  a  skil- 
ful surgeon,  possessing  recent  training  in  oral  surgery,  who 
performs  many  cleft-palate  operations. 

In  some  cases  the  cleft  in  the  palate  is  so  large  that  an  opera- 
tion cannot  be  successfully  performed.  The  surgeon  will  then 
advise  against  an  operation  and  suggest  that  the  patient  use  an 
obturator.  An  obturator  is  a  device  which  fills  the  opening  in 
the  roof  of  the  mouth.  Obturators  are  made  by  dentists  who 
specialize  in  ''prosthodontia."  A  well-made  obturator  fits 
tightly  and  at  the  same  time  can  be  removed  easily. 

Speech  Correction  for  Cleft  Palate. — The  classroom  teacher 
can  do  much  to  help  the  child  with  cleft  palate.** 

5 Wendell  Johnson  et  al.,  Speech  Handicapped  School  Children  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Bros.,   1948),  pp.  282-93. 
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1.  If  he  has  not  received  proper  surgical  care,  the  teacher 
can  suggest  to  the  parents  that  they  consult  a  surgeon.  If 
satisfactory  surgical  aid  does  not  seem  to  be  available,  the 
teacher  should  write  to  the  National  Society  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren and  Adults,  Chicago.  This  society  is  interested  in  helping 
cleft-palate  children. 

2.  The  teacher  can  also  help  toward  improving  the  child's 
speech  by  giving  close  attention  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
child.  Children  who  have  or  have  had  cleft  lip  or  cleft  palate 
are  likely  to  have  feelings  of  inferiority,  despondency,  with- 
drawal, and  frustration.  Friendliness,  evidences  of  approval, 
and  opportunities  to  succeed  should  be  provided  according  to 
the  child's  need  so  that  his  mental  health  may  be  gradually  im- 
proved. 

3.  When  a  child  has  had  an  operation  or  secured  an  ob- 
turator, he  must  learn  to  prevent  the  flow  of  air  into  his  nasal 
passages.  Blowing  little  pieces  of  paper  or  of  cotton  about  on 
a  table  is  a  helpful  exercise.  Blowing  soap  bubbles  and  drink- 
ing liquids  through  a  straw  are  also  useful  exercises,  as  are  the 
blowing  exercises  suggested  earlier  in  the  chapter.  Blowing 
exercises  should  not  be  started  until  the  surgeon  gives  his  ap- 
proval. If  the  surgeon  is  not  available,  the  teacher  may  feel 
safe  in  beginning  the  use  of  gentle  blowing  exercises  six  weeks 
after  the  operation,  and  may  gradually  introduce  exercises  in 
which  the  child  sometimes  blows  more  vigorously.  The  blow- 
ing exercises  should  not  be  carried  on  more  than  five  minutes 
at  a  time,  and  should  be  used  four  or  five  times  each  day  until 
the  child  becomes  able  to  ''close  the  door"  to  his  nasal  passages. 
When  the  child  wearies  of  one  type  of  blowing  exercise  an- 
other can  be  added,  as  for  example,  blowing  little  flags  or  blow- 
ing out  candles. 

4.  Exercises  in  voice  production  and  in  articulation  should 
be  used  together  with  the  blowing  exercises.  The  child  should 
work  first  upon  exercises  that  he  can  perform  most  successfully 
and  then  upon  exercises  that  are  closely  related  to  them.  It  is 
well  to  begin  by  practicing  h  and  wh;  then  to  work  upon  p,  t, 
w,  h,  and  d.  The  fricatives  may  then  be  given  attention ;  k  and 
g  are  particularly  difficult. 
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Brain  Injury 

Brain-injured  children,  as  the  term  is  used  by  speech  ther- 
apists, refers  to  children  whose  brains  did  not  develop  prop- 
erly during  the  prenatal  state,  children  whose  brains  were  acci- 
dentally injured  during  birth  or  afterward,  and  children  whose 
brains  have  been  injured  by  disease.  We  shall  consider  two 
types  of  disorders,  (1)  cerebral  palsy  and  (2)  aphasia. 

Cerebral  Palsy. — Cerebral  palsy,  or  spastic  paralysis  as  it 
was  formerly  called,  is  characterized  by  tensions,  flaccid  condi- 
tions, and  uncontrolled  movements  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
cortex,  the  basal  ganglia,  the  cerebellum,  or  two  of  them,  or  all 
three,  have  been  damaged  or  have  failed  to  develop  properly.^ 

Types  of  Cerebral  Palsy.  Three  types  of  cerebral  palsy 
appear;  (1)  spasticity,  (2)  athetosis,  and  (3)  ataxia. 

1.  The  child  who  is  characterized  by  spasticity  makes  uncon- 
trolled, jerky,  uncoordinated  movements.  Furthermore,  the 
movements  of  his  arms  and  legs  may  be  lacking  in  strength  and 
steadiness.  The  speech  of  the  spastic  child  is  likely  to  be  labored 
and  jerky. 

2.  Athetosis  is  characterized  by  almost  continuous  writhing 
movements.  The  cases  are  further  classified  as  "nontension 
athetoids"  and  ''tension  athetoids."  The  difficulty  is  at  first 
of  the  nontension  type.  The  patient,  however,  often  tenses  his 
muscles  in  an  effort  to  stop  the  writhing.  When  the  tension  has 
become  habitual,  the  patient  is  referred  to  as  a  ''tension- 
athetoid."  Tension  athetoids  can  be  distinguished  from  spas- 
tics  by  the  fact  that  the  tension  athetoids  tend  to  make  gradual 
movements,  while  spastic  cases  move  with  a  jerk.  The  speech 
of  athetoid  children  is  likely  to  be  labored,  slow,  and  hard  to 
understand. 

3.  The  child  with  ataxia  has  poor  equilibrium,  coordination, 
and  regulation  of  muscle  tonus.    He  has  difficulty  in  balancing 

^  Marion  T.  Case,  Speech  Rehabilitation  in  Cerebral  Palsy  (New  York : 
Columbia  University  Press,  1951)  ;  also  Paula  F.  Egel,  Technique  of  Treatment 
for  the  Cerebral  Palsy  Child  (St.  Louis:  The  C.  V.  Mosby  Company,  1948)  ;  also 
Wendell  Johnson,  Speech  Problems  of  Children  (New  York  :  Grune  &  Stratton, 
1950),  chap,  vii ;  also  John  F.  Pohl,  Cerebral  Palsy  (Saint  Paul,  Minnesota, 
Bruce  Publishing  Co.,  1950). 
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himself  and  in  controlling  the  direction  and  force  of  his  move- 
ments. The  speech  of  the  ataxic  child  is  usually  of  very  poor 
quality  because  he  cannot  make  the  precise  muscular  coordina- 
tions which  normal  speech  requires. 

Cerebral  palsy  cases  are  complicated  by  the  fact  that  one  may 
have  two  or  even  all  three  types. 

Cases  of  cerebral  palsy  are  sometimes  classified  in  terms  of 
the  parts  of  the  body  that  are  affected.  If  only  one  limb  is  not 
functioning  normally,  the  term  monoplegia  is  used;  if  the  right 
or  left  half  of  the  body  is  affected,  the  term  hemiplegia  is  em- 
ployed. On  the  other  hand,  diplegia  is  the  term  used  in  referring 
to  involvement  of  the  upper  or  the  lower  limbs,  and  quadri- 
plegia,  involvements  of  all  four  limbs. 

Speech  Therapy  for  the  Cerebral  Palsied. — Approximately 
one  third  of  the  cases  of  cerebral  palsy  are  so  severe  that  the 
cases  are  placed  in  institutions,  but  the  milder  cases  appear  in 
the  public  schools.  Many  mild  cases  are  not  recognized  as  such 
because  the  children  so  afflicted  merely  seem  to  be  slow  of  move- 
ment, lacking  in  rhythm,  or  to  have  poor  coordination.  In  cases 
where  the  cerebral  palsy  is  pronounced,  the  following  pro- 
cedure must  be  used. 

1.  The  teacher  should  work  closely  with  the  pediatrician  (and 
the  nurse  if  there  is  one  on  the  school  staff)  who  has  charge 
of  the  case. 

2.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to  the  mental  health  of  the 
child. 

3.  The  teacher  should  remember  that  children  who  have 
cerebral  palsy  tire  more  easily  than  other  children.  When 
drooling  begins,  the  child  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  rest. 

4.  Many  relaxation  exercises  should  be  given.  The  teacher 
should  familiarize  himself  with  the  literature  relating  to 
relaxation  and  help  the  child  to  apply  it. 

5.  Breathing  exercises  should  be  used. 

6.  Exercises  for  the  articulators  should  be  employed. 

Aphasia. — Aphasia  is  a  disorder  due  to  an  injury  received  by 
the  association  areas  of  the  brain. 
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Characteristics  of  the  Aphasic.  The  aphasic  may  have 
a  number  of  difficulties.  His  power  of  association  is  not  good. 
He  forgets  easily.  He  gets  sounds  misplaced  in  syllables  and 
words :  he  omits  and  inserts  sounds,  and  has  trouble  arranging 
words  logically  in  sentences.  In  severe  cases,  he  may  not  be 
able  to  use  language  at  all.  He  may  not  even  understand  what 
others  say  to  him.  A  teacher  should  not  expect  too  much  in 
dealing  with  the  few  cases  that  he  may  encounter  during  his 
career.  But,  if  he  cooperates  with  a  physician  on  such  cases, 
he  will  often  find  that  his  efforts  are  repaid.^ 

Therapy  for  the  Aphasic.  The  same  procedures  may  be 
used  that  are  employed  in  teaching  children  with  delayed  speech. 
The  six  directions  that  follow  are  particularly  useful. 

1.  Beginning  with  drill  on  the  simpler  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage (the  labials  and  the  vowels)  the  teacher  should  carry 
through  a  slowly  evolving  speech  program,  usually  with  some 
success. 

2.  It  is  well  to  use  words  at  first  that  can  be  associated  with 
objects  and  pictures  of  objects  when  naming  of  objects  is  being 
tried.  Such  words  as  how  and  puppy  can  be  used.  The  words 
mamma,  papa,  and  hahy  are  also  easy  to  say. 

3.  The  words  and  the  objects  for  which  they  stand  should 
be  associated  with  as  many  senses  as  possible.  A  delicious  pear, 
for  example,  can  be  seen.  The  teacher  can  say  "pear"  several 
times  while  the  child  listens.  A  picture  of  the  pear  can  be 
drawn.  The  word  ''pear"  can  be  written  on  paper  with  a  pencil 
and  on  the  blackboard  with  crayon.  Finally,  the  pear  can  be 
smelled,  tasted,  and  eaten. 

4.  The  child  with  aphasia  should  be  encouraged  to  sing. 

5.  Speaking  in  unison  with  others  is  easier  for  the  aphasic 
than  is  speaking  alone.  Therefore,  the  teacher  should  often  say 
short  sentences  with  the  aphasic,  and  he  should  be  given  oppor- 
tunity to  do  choral  speaking. 

6.  It  is  also  easier  for  the  aphasic  to  speak  when  he  is  mov- 
ing.   Consequently,  he  should  participate  in  dramatic  activities 

■^  Joseph  M.  Wepman,  Recovery  from  Aphasia  (New  York :  The  Ronald  Press 
Co,  1951). 
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and  storytelling  that  enable  him  to  speak  as  he  impersonates, 
moves  about,  or  gestures. 


Hearing  Loss 

The  well-trained  teacher  is  on  the  lookout  for  children  who 
seem  to  have  difficulty  in  hearing  what  is  said,  for  obviously 
inability  to  hear  interferes  with  learning  to  talk.^  He  should 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  have  the  hearing  of  his  pupils 
tested  with  an  audiometer.  Audiometer  tests  usually  disclose 
that  some  pupils  who  seem  to  have  normal  hearing  actually 
have  auditory  disorders ;  on  the  other  hand,  children  whom  the 
teacher  believed  were  hard  of  hearing  are  sometimes  found  to 
have  good  hearing.  The  teacher  endeavors,  of  course,  to  see 
that  each  pupil  who  is  hard  of  hearing  receives  treatment  from 
an  otologist.  The  teacher  seats  the  child  near  the  front  of  the 
classroom  on  either  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  room.  The 
child  is  encouraged  to  turn  and  face  children  who  are  reciting 
so  that  he  can  see  their  faces  as  they  speak.  He  is  so  seated 
that  he  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  face  incoming  light;  the 
glare  and  shadow  will  make  it  more  difficult  for  him  to  grasp 
meanings  from  lips  and  other  types  of  bodily  expression.  The 
child  should  be  permitted  to  change  his  seat  whenever  this 
will  make  it  easier  for  him  to  hear  what  is  going  on  in  the  class- 
room. 

When  dictating  spelling  words  or  problems,  when  giving 
information  or  explaining  problems,  the  efficient  teacher  stands 
where  the  child  can  hear  him  best.  The  teacher  stands  still  and, 
while  speaking  clearly,  does  not  use  overly  precise  speech  or 
overemphasized  pronunciation.  When  explanations  have  been 
made,  the  teacher  makes  certain  that  the  child  has  understood 
each  explanation.  The  teacher  sees  that  the  hard-of -hearing 
child  who  is  doing  poor  work  is  given  the  additional  help  that 
he  needs  in  mastering  the  fundamental  skills  required  to  do  the 
work  that  is  causing  trouble.  This  may  involve  giving  the  child 
special  training  in  phonics.    The  child  in  the  upper  grades 

s  Hallowell   Davis    (ed.),   Hearing  and  Deafness    (New   York:    Murray   Hill 
Books,  Inc.,  1947),  chaps.  :::,  xiv. 
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should  be  taught  to  use  the  dictionary  skilfully,  and  in  answer- 
ing questions  he  should  not  be  permitted  to  nod  or  shake  his 
head  or  to  speak  indistinctly  or  in  incomplete  sentences. 

Hearing  aids  are  now  being  used  more  and  more  frequently 
by  children  as  well  as  adults.  A  hearing  aid  should  be  chosen 
with  care  and  a  trained  person  should  help  the  child  learn  how  to 
use  it.  The  teacher  disseminates  the  idea  that  it  is  just  as  proper 
for  one  with  impaired  hearing  to  wear  a  hearing  aid  as  it  is  for 
those  whose  eyes  are  defective  to  wear  glasses. 

At  present,  many  with  impaired  hearing  gradually  cease 
using  the  residual  hearing  that  they  do  have  and  finally  become 
classified  with  the  deaf.  Such  being  the  case,  the  classroom 
teacher  can  do  much  for  such  a  child  by  stimulating  his  interest 
in  sounds  and  in  sound  discrimination.  He  may  be  encouraged 
to  participate  in  musical  activities.  He  may  be  seated  near  a 
good  singer.  This  will  not  only  stimulate  his  residual  hearing, 
but  it  will  tend  to  improve  the  rhythm  of  his  speech.  Further- 
more, radio,  television,  phonograph  records  and  transcriptions 
can  be  employed  in  making  a  hard-of -hearing  child  more  inter- 
ested in  listening. 

Stuttering 

Among  the  problems  that  every  teacher  meets  sooner  or  later 
is  the  stuttering  child.^  Approximately  one  out  of  every  hun- 
dred persons  in  the  United  States  is  a  stutterer.  The  difficulty 
usually  begins  in  childhood.  Cases  increase  steadily  in  number 
throughout  the  first  five  grades  of  the  elementary  school.  This 
disorder  should,  if  possible,  be  treated  successfully  before  the 
child  reaches  high  school.  Since  stuttering  also  appears  in  sec- 
ondary schools,  the  properly  staffed  high  school  carries  on  a 
continuous,  vigorous  campaign  against  the  malady. 

Characteristics  o£  Stuttering. — Stuttering  begins  with 
slight  hesitation,  some  prolongation  of  sounds,  and  occasional 
repetition.    These  are  known  as  primary  symptoms.    The  child 


9  Charles  Van  Riper  et  al.,  Stuttering  (Chicago:  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children  and  Adults,  Inc.,  1948). 
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is  unaware  of  any  difference  in  his  speech.  As  time  passes,  the 
stutterer  comes  to  reahze  that  his  speech  is  not  entirely  ac- 
ceptable. Feelings  of  inferiority  develop.  The  hesitation,  pro- 
longation, and  repetition  become  more  pronounced.  The  stut- 
terer begins  to  dread  situations  which  require  speech.  Intense 
spasmodic  blockings  occur.  Speech  involves  more  and  more  of 
a  struggle.  The  stutterer  begins  to  invent  devices  to  aid  him 
in  his  difficulty.  He  may  repeat  sentences.  He  may  use  many 
ah's  as  an  approach  to  words  which  are  difficult  for  him  to  ar- 
ticulate. He  stops  trying  to  say  what  he  means  and  keeps  a  re- 
quired conversation  going  with  the  use  of  short  sentences  com- 
posed of  words  which  cause  him  the  least  difficulty.  He  begins 
introducing  extraneous  movements,  such  as  blinking  his  eyes  or 
rising  on  his  toes,  for  he  finds  that  the  use  of  these  relieves  his 
stuttering.  After  a  time,  an  extraneous  motion  stops  aiding 
him  and  another  has  to  be  added,  if  relief  is  to  be  had  again. 
This  second  stage  of  the  difficulty  is  known  as  secondary  stut- 
tering. 

Therapy  for  Stuttering. — Stuttering  is  a  type  of  inadequate 
control  of  the  voice  mechanism.  What  causes  it  is  unknown. 
But  many  neurologists,  psychiatrists,  and  speech  correctionists 
have  gratifying  success  in  helping  people  to  overcome  the  handi- 
cap. Though  treatments  differ  in  detail,  in  the  main  they  fol- 
low five  directions,  which  any  classroom  teacher  can  help  carry 
on.  The  five  types  of  treatment  relate  to  physical  hygiene, 
mental  hygiene,  unifying  motor  leads,  speech  exercises,  and 
suggestion. 

Physical  Hygiene.  In  helping  a  child  who  stutters,  the 
teacher  should  do  everything  possible  to  increase  the  child's 
vitality.  The  teacher  and  parents  should  work  together  upon 
the  problem.  Arrangements  must  be  made  which  enable  the 
child  to  get  a  maximum  amount  of  sleep  and  periods  of  rest 
during  the  day.  He  should  sleep  alone  in  a  well-lighted,  well- 
ventilated  bedroom.  If  possible,  he  should  be  the  sole  occupant 
of  the  room.  Care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  his  diet  is  adequate 
and  well  balanced  and  that  he  drinks  plenty  of  water.  Out-of- 
door  exercise  must  be  arranged.    His  interest  should  be  aroused 
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in  playing  games  and  in  calisthenic  exercises  which  result  in 
improved  body  tone.  It  is  often  said  that  the  city  child  who 
stutters  should  be  given  a  vacation  in  the  country.  Indeed, 
camps  for  stutterers  have  considerable  success  in  alleviating  the 
difficulty. 

Mental  Hygiene.  The  mental-hygiene  phase  of  the  treat- 
ment is  exceedingly  important.  The  child  should  be  encour- 
aged to  believe  that  he  can  overcome  his  handicap.  The  teacher, 
the  parents,  classmates,  and  other  associates  should  cooperate 
in  creating  for  the  pupil  an  atmosphere  of  poise,  cheerfulness, 
friendliness,  and  the  belief  that  the  difficulty  will  soon  be  al- 
leviated. Properly  informed  associates  never  show  impatience 
or  disapproval. 

If  teasing  of  the  stutterer  occurs,  the  teacher  should  see  that 
the  mental  cruelty  stops,  perhaps  by  sending  the  stutterer  on  an 
errand  and  talking  to  the  other  children  about  the  matter  while 
he  is  away.  When  the  children  realize  that  they  may  keep  their 
stuttering  classmate  from  ever  acquiring  normal  speech,  the 
teasing  will  usually  be  discontinued.  If  this  method  does  not 
produce  the  desired  results,  the  resourceful  teacher  will  devise 
other  methods  which  do  stop  the  teasing. 

Building  the  child's  self-esteem  usually  helps.  The  teacher 
should  try  to  help  the  child  to  acquire  a  valued  skill.  The  poise 
and  self-confidence  that  accompany  successful  endeavor  often 
cause  stuttering  to  disappear. 

Nothing  should  be  said  to  small  children  about  the  fact  that 
they  stutter,  for  such  comment  may  increase  their  feeling  of 
inferiority.  If  a  child  comments  on  the  fact  that  he  stutters, 
he  should  be  told  that  this  is  his  way  of  speaking,  but  that  he 
is  not  to  worry  about  it,  for  many  people  talk  as  he  does. 

Older  children  and  young  people  may  study  their  cases  with 
profit.  They  will  find  it  helpful  to  stutter  voluntarily  at  times 
in  order  to  become  thoroughly  familiar  with  what  occurs.  This 
increased  understanding  of  the  defect  produces  a  mental  reac- 
tion which  sometimes  aids  in  overcoming  it.  A  considerable 
number  of  speech  correctionists  have  patients  stutter  at  times 
before  a  mirror  in  order  to  see  what  they  do  when  they  talk. 
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In  this  way,  an  objective  attitude  toward  one's  stuttering  can 
be  so  developed  as  to  have  therapeutic  value. 

Unifying  Motor  Leads.  Many  stutterers  are  ambidex- 
trous or  are  left-handed  persons  who  have  been  trained  to  use 
their  right  hands.  Some  speech  therapists  believe  that  some 
cases  of  stuttering  are  due  to  a  competition  between  the  motor 
cells  in  the  left  and  right  hemispheres  of  the  brain  for  dominance 
in  directing  speech.  For  that  reason,  it  is  well  to  let  left-handed 
children,  whether  they  stutter  or  not,  continue  to  be  left-handed. 
It  is  advisable  to  test  ambidextrous  children  who  stutter  to  find 
which  hand  is  the  more  skilful.  If  handedness  is  difficult  tO' 
decide,  the  child  can  be  required  to  write  or  draw  with  first 
one  hand  and  then  the  other.  Drawing  a  star  several  times  is 
a  good  exercise.  The  test  will  usually  show  that  either  one  hand 
or  the  other  is  the  better  able  to  draw  the  star.  The  hand  which 
can  draw  the  star  the  better  should,  with  the  one  exception  which 
will  be  considered  in  the  next  paragraph,  be  used  as  much  as 
possible  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  in  order  to  establish  one- 
sided dominance  in  the  brain.  A  large  amount  of  properly 
motivated  writing-talking  may  be  done  with  profit.  The  child 
should  read  orally  what  he  writes,  as  he  writes.  Later  he 
should  be  questioned  about  what  he  writes  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  can  read  some  of  the  sentences  which  he  has  written  in 
making  replies.  Still  later,  he  should  undertake  to  write  only 
the  first  letters  of  words  as  he  speaks,  and  finally  he  should 
write  only  the  first  letter  of  words  which  he  has  difficulty  in 
saying.^° 

It  is  sometimes  discovered  that  a  lefthanded  child  has  been 
made  to  do  things  with  his  right  hand  until  this  has  become 
habitual.  In  such  cases,  it  may  be  wise  for  him  to  change  again 
to  the  use  of  his  left  hand.  This  situation  and  other  phases  of 
the  problem  make  the  securing  of  a  detailed  case  history  ad- 
visable when  one  is  undertaking  to  help  stutterers.  In  chang- 
ing handedness,  the  stutterer  should  use  the  proper  hand  not 
only  in  writing,  but  also  in  eating,  in  dressing,  and  in  all  that 


10  C.  Van  Riper,  Speech  Correction,  Principles  and  Methods,  pp.  268,  325,  337- 
339. 
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he  does  which  permits  the  use  of  one  hand.  The  decision  re- 
garding the  advisabihty  of  changing  handedness  should  be  made 
by  a  well-trained  speech  therapist  or  psychologist. 

Practice  in  Speaking.  It  is  often  said  that  the  stutterer 
is  a  highly  sensitive  person,  one  who  is  rather  easily  confused 
and  upset  in  social  situations,  and  that  what  he  needs  primarily 
is  an  abundance  of  practice  in  speaking.  Those  who  proceed 
on  this  principle  frequently  succeed  in  helping  stutterers.  That 
speaking  exercises  may  prove  helpful  in  overcoming  stuttering 
was  suggested  in  describing  writing-speaking. 

Ineffective  use  of  the  breathing  apparatus  is  observed  in 
stutterers  and  in  others  possessing  speech  defects  resulting  from 
poor  control  of  the  voice  mechanism.  For  that  reason,  many 
teachers  of  speech  correction  make  use  of  exercises  in  deep, 
rhythmic,  and  controlled  breathing  when  treating  stutterers. 

Lack  of  poise  and  excessive  tension  are  associated  with 
speech  disorders  of  this  type.  Relaxation  exercises  are  there- 
fore much  used  in  helping  people  to  alleviate  stuttering. 

It  may  be  well  to  use  phonetic  drills.  Sometimes  confidence 
increases  when  the  stuttering  child  knows  how  to  proceed  in 
making  each  sound  in  the  language.  In  fact,  when  stuttering 
and  articulatory  disorders  are  found  together,  the  stuttering 
sometimes  disappears  when  articulatory  difficulties  have  been 
overcome.    Such  drills  as  the  following  are  usually  beneficial. 

1.  Drill  upon  individual  sounds 

2.  Drill  upon  easy  sound  combinations.    Examples  : 


be 

bo 

boo 

eb 

ob 

oob 

me 

mo 

moo 

em 

om 

00m 

we 

wo 

woo 

ed 

od 

ood 

ve 

vo 

voo 

ev 

ov 

oov 

ebe 

obo 

ooboo 

beb 

bob 

boob 

erne 

omo 

oomoo 

mem 

mom 

moom 

ede 

odo 

oodoo 

ded 

dod 

dood 

eve 

ovo 

oovoo 

vev 

vov 

voov 

3.  Drill  upon  short,  easy  words 

4.  Drill  upon  short  phrases 
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5.  Drill  upon  longer  phrases 

6.  Drill  upon  short  sentences 

7.  Drill  upon  longer  sentences 

The  teacher  should  not  pass  from  easy  to  less  easy  exercises 
until  the  easy  ones  have  been  mastered.  The  drills  can  be 
motivated  by  introducing  many  children's  games  which  require 
the  use  of  words,  phrases,  or  sentences  that  those  who  stutter 
can  say  without  difficulty/^ 

Singing,  chanting,  choral  reading,  dramatization,  and  oral 
reading  may  be  employed.  Begin  with  singing,  and  then  try 
chanting.  After  this  practice,  proceed  to  reading  in  unison. 
Have  the  children  memorize  and  recite  easy  selections.  Finally, 
have  them  read  orally  selections  with  which  they  have  become 
familiar  through  silent  reading.  A  stuttering  child  should  not 
be  placed  in  situations,  however,  that  are  likely  to  put  so  much 
pressure  on  him  that  he  will  stutter.  In  this  connection,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  that  he  should  be  required  to  do  school  work  as 
good  as  that  of  other  children,  but  he  should  usually  volunteer 
recitations,  being  called  upon  only  at  times  when  he  is  so  well 
rested  and  poised  that  he  can  speak  without  difficulty. 

Suggestion.  The  use  of  suggestion  in  treating  stutterers 
has  already  been  touched  upon.  There  are  those  who  believe 
that  suggestion  is  the  most  important  element  in  treating  stutter- 
ing successfully.  Stutterers  seem  to  respond  best  to  treatment  if 
they  respect  and  like  the  clinician.  At  times,  getting  over  stut- 
tering seems  to  be  largely  a  matter  of  possessing  confidence  in 
a  competent  teacher.  Such  a  teacher  helps  the  stutterer  to  ac- 
quire sufficient  self-confidence  to  be  able  to  speak  acceptably.^^ 

The  teacher  should,  therefore,  without  resorting  to  duplicity, 
lead  the  stuttering  child  to  believe  that  he  can  be  helped. 
Abundance  of  encouragement  and  praise  must  be  used.  De- 
structive criticism  should  never  be  employed,  for  the  child's 
ego  must  not  be  injured  further,  but  strengthened.  Among 
the  thoughts  which  a  teacher  may  instill  in  an  upper  grade 
child's  mind  are  these : 


11  Ollie  Backus  and  Jane  Beasley,  op.  cit.,  pp.  69,  70,  92. 

12  Stanley  Ainsworth,  Speech  Correction  Methods  (New  York :   Prentice-Hall, 
Inc.,  1948)  pp.  98,  99. 
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1.  You  are  already  showing  improvement. 

2.  You  should  imagine  yourself  talking  with  confidence. 

3.  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  your  speech  mechanism,  for 
you  often  speak  acceptably. 

Among  the  statements  resulting  in  autosuggestion  which  a 
teacher  can  encourage  upper  grade  and  high  school  pupils  to 
use  are  these : 

1.  When  I  am  calm,  it  is  easy  to  talk. 

2.  When  I  relax,  I  have  less  difficulty  in  speaking. 

3.  When  I  talk  slowly,  I  can  speak  well. 

4.  I  shall  imagine  myself  talking  with  ease  to  my  friends. 

5.  I  shall  imagine  myself  speaking  with  ease  in  the  classroom. 

Thus  by  the  use  of  physical  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  having 
children  who  stutter  use  the  preferred  hand,  and  by  employing 
speech  drills  and  suggestion,  a  teacher  can  do  much  toward 
eradicating  stuttering  from  a  classroom.  It  is  also  true  that 
physical  hygiene,  mental  hygiene,  and  suggestion  prove  helpful 
in  treating  all  types  of  speech  disorders. 

Now  that  the  end  of  the  book  has  been  reached  it  is  well  to 
recall  that  in  carrying  on  the  simpler  forms  of  speech  correc- 
tion, in  teaching  speech,  and  in  professional  and  personal  re- 
lationships, one  of  the  most  important  factors  is  the  speech  of 
the  teacher. 

PROJECTS  AND  EXERCISES 

1.  Make  a  list  of  the  types  of  speech  disorders  that  you  hear 
from  day  to  day. 

2.  Prepare  and  give  a  short  talk  upon  one  of  the  topics  discussed 
in  this  chapter.  Treat  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  grade  level 
for  which  you  are  preparing  to  teach. 

3.  With  the  help  of  your  instructor  and  the  Education  Index, 
prepare  a  report  on  a  problem  relating  to  the  simpler  forms  of 
speech  correction  that  will  concern  you  as  a  teacher. 

4.  Investigate  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  speech  correction 
program  that  is  being  carried  on  in  your  community. 
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Aesop,  344 

Afton  Water,  Robert  Burns,  87 

Agassiz,  Louis,  23 

Agricultural  Index,  185 

Almack,  John  C,  226 

American  Eagle,  The,  F.  H.  Herrick, 
187 

American  Yearbook,  185 

Anderson,  C.  J.,  228 

Antony,  Mark,  314 

Aristotle,  21 

Arnold,  Thomas,  21 

Art  Index,  185 

Association  for  Education  by  Radio, 
385 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Cur- 
riculum Development,  201 

Bacon,  Francis,  138 

Bagley,  William  G.,  411 

Baker,  Edson  J.,  9 

Ballad  of  the  Oysterman,  The,  Oliver 

Wendell  Holmes,  374 
Barr,  A.  S.,  228 
Barrel-Organ,    The,    Alfred    Noyes, 

357 
Basic  Reference  Books,  Louis  Shores, 

185 
Beecher,  Henry  W.,  115,  174,  303 
Bible,  112 

Bibliographic  Index,  185 
Bibliography    of    Speech    Education, 

185 
Biography  Index,  185 
Blake,  William,  155 
Bonaparte,  Napoleon,  170 
Borchers,  Gladys  L.,  430 
Break,   Break,   Break,  Alfred,   Lord 

Tennyson,  360 
Browning,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  89 
Browning,  Robert,  100,  101,  103,  111, 

112,  141 
Bryant,  Sara  Cone,  342 
Burke,  Edmund,  193,  197 


Burns,  Robert,  87,  172 
Bush,  Maybell  C,  228 
Byron,  George  Gordon,  86,  104.  Z6j 

Carlyle,  Thomas,  104 
Carman,  Bliss,  360 
Charters,  W.  W,  52 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  184 
Chubb,  Percival,  11 
Churchill,  Winston,  179 
Cicero,  Marcus  Tullius,  45,  98 
Clemens,  Samuel,  98,  339-40 
Coleridge,  Samuel,  118,  137 
Colvin,  Stephen  S.,  75 
Commonwealth        Teacher-Training 

Study,  52,  208 
Composed  upon  Westminster  Bridge, 

William  Wordsworth,  85 
Cooper  Institute  Address,  Abraham 

Lincoln,  174 
Cozvboys'  Ball,  The,  Henry  Herbert 

Knibbs,  363 
Cubberley,  Ellwood  P.,  252 
Cumulative  Book  Index,  185 
Curran,  John  Philpot,  153 

Daisies,  Bliss  Carman,  360 

Davis,  Sheldon  Emmor,  226 

Day  Is  Done,  The,  Henry  Wadsworth 

Longfellow,  84 
Demosthenes,  45 
Dewey,  John,  234 
Dickens,  Charles,  310,  361 
Dickinson,  Emily,  146 
Dillon,  George,  153 
Disraeli,  Benjamin,  16 
Divine,  Charles,  89 
Dobson,  Austin,  365 
Dryden,  John,  366 

Education  Index,  185 
Educational  Radio  Script  and  Tran- 
scription Exchange,  388,  393 
Ehrensberger,  Ray,  319 
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Eliot,  Charles  W.,  303 
Elliott,  Harrison  Sacket,  241 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  127,  191,  357 
Essay  and  General  Literature  Index, 

185 
Everett,  Edward,  284 

Facts  on  File,  184 

Fairbanks,  Grant,  113 

Federal  Bureau  of  Education,  428 

Federal  Radio  Education  Committee, 

385 
Fields,  Harold,  12 
First  Bunker  Hill  Address,  Daniel 

Webster,  321 
First  Corinthians,  136 
Flemming,  Edwin  G,,  120 
Forty-third  Yearbook  of  the  National 

Society  for  the  Study  of  Education, 

417 
Fox,   The,  the   Cock,  and  the  Dog, 

Aesop,  343-44 
Franklin,  Benjamin,  137 
Friar  Bernard,  191 
Frost,  Robert,  111 

Garden  Full  of  Song,  The,  89 

Garfield,  James  A.,  30 

Gates,  Georgia  Strickland,  68 

Gibson,  Wilfred,  142 

Gladden,  Washington,  30 

Gladstone,  William  Ewart,  45 

Grady,  Henry  W,  310,  362 

Graham,  Gladys  Murphy,  316 

Gray,  Giles  Wilkeson,  259 

Gray,  Thomas,  108,  365,  366 

Gray,  William  S.,  222 

Greek  proverb,  117 

Grieder,  Calvin,  10 

Griffith,  Coleman  R.,  343 

Guide   to  Reference   Books,  Isadore 

Mudge,  185 
Gullan,  Marjorie,  373 

Hampden,  Walter,  165 
Hance,  Kenneth  G.,  196,  233 
Handbook     of    the    Parent-Teacher 

Association,  255 
Herrick,  F.  H.,  187 
Hirshberg,  Herbert  S.,  185 
Holmes,  Oliver  Wendell,  374 
Home-Thoughts,     From     the     Sea, 

Robert  Browning,  100 
Hood,  Thomas,  92,  363 
Hopkins,  Mark,  29-31 
Hosic,  James  F.,  428 


Houston,  V.  M.,  211 
How  We  Think,  John  Dewey,  234 
Hunting  Song,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  93 
Hurd,  Melba,  120 

/  Hear  America  Singing,  Walt  Whit- 
man, 364 

Index  to  Plays,  185 

Index  to  Poetry,  185 

Index  to  Short  Stories,  185 

Industrial  Arts  Index,  185 

Ingersoll,  Robert  G.,  170 

Institute  for  Education  by  Radio,  385 

Introduction  to  High  School  Teach- 
ing, An,  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  75 

James,  William,  48,  303 
Jefferson,  Thomas,  197,  309 
Jersild,  Arthur,  319 
Johnson,  Samuel,  202-3 
Jones,  Daniel,  160 

Keats,  John,  366 

Keller,  Helen,  359 

Kenyon,  John  S.,  123,  134-35,  160 

Kerfoot,  J.  B.,  357 

Kilpatrick,  William  H.,  6,  244 

Kipling,  Rudyard,  115 

Knibbs,  Henry  Herbert,  364 

Knott,  Thomas  A.,  123,  134-35 

Kramer,  Magdalene,  76 

Krout,  Maurice  H.,  44 

Lang,  Albert  R.,  226 

Lange,  Carl  Georg,  38 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  4,  5,  174,  183,  193, 

284,  304,  361 
Lindbergh,  Anne  Morrow,  309 
Lindsay,  Vachel,  149 
Listenables  and  Lookables,  385 
Liverpool     Address,     Henry     Ward 

Beecher,  175 
Longfellow,   Henry   Wadsworth,   84, 

102,  109,  110,  363 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  108,  111 
Lund,  S.  E.  Torsten,  222 

McBurney,  James  H.,  196,  233 

Macaulay,  Thomas  Babington,  92 

McDougall,  William,  318 

Mahoney,  Francis,  150 

Masefield,  John,  112 

Menninger,  W.  C,  22 

Merchant   of    Venice,    The,   Act   II, 

Scene    VI,    William    Shakespeare, 

368-70 
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Merriam,  Charles  E.,  165 

Miller,  Elvena,  419 

Miller,  Joaquin,  366 

Milton,  John,  111,  363 

Miner,  Jack,  183 

Miracles,  Walt  Whitman,  374 

Missouri  River,  192 

Modern  Eloquence,  323 

Moore,  Wilbur  E.,  120 

Morrison,  Robert  H.,  213 

Mother  Goose,  143,  Z7Z 

Mother  0'  Mine,   Rudyard   Kipling, 

115 
Mudge,  Isadore,  185 
Murray,  Elwood,  96 

National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 

385 
National  Association  of  Educational 

Broadcasters,  385 
National    Congress    of    Parents    and 

Teachers,  255,  389,  393 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Eng- 

Hsh,  385  _ 

National  Education  Association,  201 
NEA  Journal,  149 
National  Parent-Teacher,  258 
Newszveek,  185 
New  York  Times,  184,  309 
New  York  Times  Index,  184 
North  to  the  Orient,  Anne  Morrow 

Lindbergh,  309 
Noyes,  Alfred,  357 

Ogden,  Charles  K.,  39 
Outerbridge,  Eugene  H.,  309 
Overstreet,  H.  A.,  171,  301 

Packer,  Paul  C,  179 

Payne,  J.  Howard,  142 

Peattie,  Donald  Culross,  99 

Phelps,  William  Lyon,  105,  116 

Phillips,  Arthur  Edward,  46,  284,  315 

Phillips,  David  C,  205 

Phillips,  Wendell,  295,  308 

Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  The,  Robert 
Browning,  101 

Pierce,  Paul  R.,  411 

Pierpont,  John,  106 

Pitt,  William,  117 

Poe,  Edgar  Allan,  139 

Polly  Put  the  Kettle  On,  Mother 
Goose,  Z7Z 

Pope,  Alexander,  117 

Principal  and  His  School,  The,  Ell- 
wood  P.  Cubberley,  252 


Pronouncing  Dictionary  of  American 
English,  A,  123,  130,  134,  135 

Pronovost,  Wilbert,  109,  113 

Public  Affairs  Information  Service, 
185 

Purposes  of  Education  in  American 
Democracy,  The,  Educational  Poli- 
cies Commission,  201 

Rasmussen,  Carrie,  419 

Raubicheck,  Letitia,  418,  419-21 

Read,  Thomas  Buchanan,  119 

Readers'  Guide  to  Periodical  Litera- 
ture, 185 

Recording  Division,  New  York  Uni- 
versity Film  Library,  388 

Reorganisation  of  English  in  Sec- 
ondary Schools,  James  F.  Hosic 
(comp.),  428 

Revolutionary  Rising,  The,  Thomas 
Buchanan  Read,  118 

Richards,  Ivar  A.,  39 

Robinson,  Karl  F.,  11 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  173,  196,  284, 
321 

Roosevelt,  Theodore,  184 

Samaritan,  The  Good,  345 

Sanderson,  Virginia,  10 

Sapir,  Edward,  166 

Scholar  in  a  Republic,  A,  Wendell 

Phillips,  295 
School  Broadcast  Conference,  385 
Schoolfield,  Lucille,  343 
School  Review,  The,  222 
Schorling,  Raleigh,  43 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.  93 
Scott,  Walter  Dill,  318,  320 
Service  Bulletin,  The,  384 
Shakespeare,   William,   80,   104,   108, 

109,  112,  140,  141,  144,  150 
She    Dwelt    Among    the    Untrodden 

Ways,  William  Wordsworth,  93 
Shelley,  Percy  Bysshe,  365 
Shores,  Louis,  185 
Simpson,  R.  H.,  251 
Sonnet     XLIII,     Elizabeth     Barrett 

Browning,  89 
Speech  Association  of  America,  429 
Speech  Choir,  The,  Marjorie  Gullan, 

373 
Speech  Index,  185 
Speech  Methods  in   the  Elementary 

School,  Carrie  Rasmussen,  419 
Statesman's  Yearbook,  185 
Statistical  Abstract,  185 
Steer,  Max  D.,  116 
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Stephen,  Leslie,  157 

Stetson,  R.  H,  159 

Stevens,  Romiett,  211 

Stevens,  William  Oliver,  66 

Subject  Guide  to  Reference,  Herbert 
S.  Hirshberg 

Sweet  and  Low,  Alfred,  Lord  Tenny- 
son, 105 

Symonds,  P.  M.,  224 

Talks  to  Teachers,  William  James, 

303 
Tennessee  River,  192 
Tennyson,  Alfred,  Lord,  104,  105,  109, 

110,   111,   117,   136,   140,   143,   145, 

150,  360,  363,  365,  367 
Thompson,  Dorothy,  179 
Tiffin,  Joseph,  96,  116 
Time,  185 
Toussaint      L'Ouverture,      Wendell 

Phillips,  308 
Traube,  Marion  R.,  417 


United  States  News,  185 

United  States  Office  of  Education,  384 

Vital  Speeches,  180 

Waples,  Douglas,  52 
Warren's  Address,  John  Pierpont,  106 
Washington,  Booker  T.,  311 
Webster,  Daniel,  321 
Webster's    Nezv    International    Dic- 
tionary, Second  Edition,   123,   126, 
130,  133,  135 
Whitman,  Walt,  359,  366,  375 
Who's  Who  in  America,  186 
Williamson,  Arleigh  B.,  436 
Wilson,  Woodrow,  194,  197 
Winans,  James  A.,  172,  184,  302 
Wither,  George,  138 
Woolbert,  Charles  Henry,  50,  97 
Wordsworth,  William,  85,  93,  111,  146 
World  Almanac,  185 
World  Biography,  185 
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Accent,  162 

Acceptance  speeches,  328 

Activities,  extraclass,  7-8 

Adequacy,  feeling  of,  24-25 

Adjourn,  motion  to,  266,  270 

Adolescent  voice  change,  439 

Affricates,  158 

Aids,  visual,  312 

Alphabet,  origin  of,  123;  Interna- 
tional Phonetic,  123-25 

Amend,  266,  270 

American  English,  dialects  of,  128; 
sounds  of,  130 

Analogy,  192 

Aphasia,  452 

Aphonia,  436 

Appearance,  personal,  43 

Applying  for  a  position,  220 

Articulation,  90,  163 

Assimilation,  160 

Ataxia,  451 

Athetosis,  451 

Attention,  gaining  and  holding,  300 

Audience,  284 

Autistic  gestures,  44 

Bending,  59 

Body  of  a  speech,  288 

Boston  Principal's  Teacher  Evalua- 
tion Sheet,  31-33 

Breathing,  77-78 ;  breathing  for 
speech,  78 

Breve,  130 ;  long  breve,  130 

British  English,  128 

Bylaws,  280-81 

Cards  for  recording  information,  187 
Cause,  use  of  in  reasoning,  194 
Cedilla,  132 
Cerebral  palsy,  451 
Choral  reading,  370-76 
Circumflex,  130 
Class  demonstrations,  54 
Clearness,  176-77 


Climax,  288 

Coherence,  176 

Colloquial  words,  167 

Committees,  272-74 

Communication;  see  Visible  commu- 
nication 

Community  relationships,  8 

Composition,  177-78 

Conciseness,  178-79 

Conclusion,  289 

Concrete  words,  169 

Conference,  personal,  216-32;  pre- 
paring for,  216-17;  conducting  the 
conference,  217-20;  applying  for  a 
position,  220-21 ;  teacher-pupil, 
221-25 ;  teacher-parent,  225-26 ; 
teacher-administrator,  226-28;  ad- 
ministrator-teacher, 228-32 

Connotation,  170,  355 

Consonants,     124,     131-32,     146-60 
voiceless,   146-48;   voiced,   146-48 
stops,  147-48;  continuants,  147-48 
nasal,    147-48;    fricatives,    147-48 
sibilants,   147-48;   vowel-like,   147- 
48;  glides,   147-48;  cognates,  149 
lip,      147-50;      lip-teeth,      147-48 
151 ;  tongue-teeth,  147--48,  151-52 
tongue-point     gum-ridge,     147-48 
152-54;     tongue-blade    gum-ridge 
154-55;    tongue-front   palate,    156 
tongue-back  velar,  156-57;  glottal, 
157-58;  lateral,  147,  153;  long  and 
double,  158-60 

Constitution  and  bylaws,  280-81 

Content  of  speech,  182-98 ;  sources  of, 
182-86 

Contrast,  308 

Conversation,  201 ;  characteristics  of 
203 ;    physical,    203 ;    mental,    203 
emotion,      205 ;      telephone,      207 
teachers'  use  of,  208 ;  questions  and 
answers,  211 

Covert  action,  51 

Cricoid  cartilage,  82 
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Dedication,  speech  of,  332 

Deductive  reasoning,  191 

Definition,  307 

Definitions  of  speech,  14 

DeHvery,  297,  312,  322 

Demonstration,  54 

Denotation,  355 

Description,  310 

Diacritical  marks,  130,  132 

Diaeresis,  133 

Diction,  122;  acceptable,  163 

Diphthongs,  144 

Diplegia,  452 

Discussion,  233 ;  defined,  233 ;  steps 
in,  234 ;  preparing  for,  237  ;  partici- 
pating in,  238;  leader,  240;  speech 
in,  244 ;  informal,  245 ;  round  table, 
245 ;  panel,  245  ;  symposium,  246 ; 
dialogue,  247;  forum,  248;  forum 
lecture,  247;  in  teaching,  250;  in 
teachers'  meetings,  252 ;  in  relations 
with  school  boards,  254;  in  PTA 
meetings,  255 

Dominance,  25 

Ear  training,  94 

Eastern  speech,  128-29 

Elections,  275 

Emotion,  physical  expression  of,  38; 
cheerfulness,  52-53 ;  and  tempo, 
101 ;  and  loudness,  106 ;  and  key, 
108;  and  inflection,  110-12;  emo- 
tional coloring  of  words,  115-16; 
in  conversation,  205 ;  in  speaking, 
321-22;  in  oral  reading,  359-60 

Empathy,  51 

Emphasis,  116 

English,  varieties  of,  128-29 

Ethical  character,  20 

Eulogy,  331 

Euphemistic  words,  168 

Evaluation   Sheet,  31-33 

Evidence,  tests  of,  188;  use  of,  313; 
authority,  313;  experience,  314; 
reasoning,  316 ;  argument  by  im- 
plication, 316;  problem  technique, 
317 

Example,  reasoning  from,  191 

Exhalation,  78 

Experience,  value  of  varied,  412 

Exposition,  307-10 

Extraclass  activities,  7-8 

Extroversion,  22 

Figures  of  speech,  320 
Fricative  consonants,  147-48 


General  American  speech,  128-29 

General  semantics,  169 

Gestures,  60 ;  types  of,  61 ;  effective, 

62 ;  discriminating  use  of,  64 
Glides,  147-48 
Gradation,  126 
Grammar,  173 
Grouping,  97 

Harmony,  value  of,  413 
Health,  18 
Hearing,  94 
Hemiplegia,  452 
Humor,  301,  339 

Imitative  coloring  of  tone,  114 
Imitative  words,  170-71 
Impromptu  speeches,  176-77 
Inductive  reasoning,  191 
Infiection,  110 
Informal  discussion,  245 
Information,  gathering,  187 
Informative  speech,  307-12 
Inhalation,  77-78 
Inherent  tone  color,  116 
Inspirational  speeches,  336-37 
Integrated    use    of    time,    loudness, 

pitch,  and  quality,  116 
Integration  of  personality  traits,  27 
Intonation,  112 
Introduction,    to   a    speech,   287-88; 

speech  of,  326 
Introversion,  22 

Key,  107 

Language,  oral,  importance  of,  166 

Larynx,  81 ;  in  voice  production,  82 

Lay  on  table,  to,  264,  270 

Librarians,  186 

Lips  in  speech,  87 

Listening,  205;  to  school  radio,  384 

Listening  to  and  viewing  radio  and 
video,  384-89;  at  school,  384;  at 
home,  388;  preparation  for  listen- 
ing and  viewing,  385-86 

Listening  to  records  and  transcrip- 
tions, 387 

Long  and  double  consonants,  158-60 

Loose-leaf  notebook,  187 

Loudness,  degrees  of,  105 ;  relation  to 
thought  and  emotion,  106 

Loyalty,  26,  29,  32-33 

Macron,     130;    long    macron,    130; 

modified  macron,  132 
Mannerisms,  43 
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Maturity,  28 

Melody,  112 

Mental  health  and  speech,  401-16 

Monoplegia,  452 

Motions,  261 ;  steps  in  passing,  261 ; 
main,  263 ;  subsidiary,  264 ;  to 
table,  264,  270 ;  privileged,  266 ;  in- 
cidental, 266;  relative  importance 
of,  268 

Motivation,  430 

Narration,  311 
Nasality,  88,  434,  436-37 

Objectives  of  speech  education  for 
teachers,  10 

Officers,  275 ;  presiding  officer,  275 ; 
secretary,  276 ;  treasurer,  277 

Opinion,  tests  of,  190 

Optimum  pitch,   109 

Oral  language,  166 

Oral  reading,  2)S2-77 ;  in  education, 
352 ;  relation  of  personality  to,  353 ; 
use  of  body  in,  353 ;  grasping  au- 
thor's meaning,  355 ;  thought  pres- 
entation, 356 ;  imagery  in,  357 ; 
emotional  element,  359 ;  rhythm, 
361 ;  meter,  362 ;  free  verse,  364 ; 
rime,  alliteration,  assonance,  365 ; 
tone  color,  366 ;  dramatic  litera- 
ture,  368;   choral   reading,  370-75 

Oral  reports,  ZZZ-ZA 

Oral  style,  178 

Order  of  business,  377-7S 

Organizing  a  permanent  society,  279 

Outlines,  289-94 ;  symbols  used  in, 
290 ;  expository,  290 ;  argumenta- 
tive, 292;  forms,  294 

Overt  action,  50 

Panel  discussion,  245 

Parliamentary  procedure,  259-82 ;  un- 
derlying philosophy,  259 ;  table  of, 
270;  debate,  271 ;  order  of  business, 
277 

Pausing,  99 

Personal  appearance,  43 

Personal  conference,  216 ;  preparing 
for,  216 ;  conducting  the  conference, 
217,  218 

Personality,  518;  traits,  27;  relation 
of  to  voice,  119-21 

Persuasive  speech,  312-23 

Philosophy,  a  satisfactory,  410 

Phonation,  81 

Phonemes,  126 

Phonetic  alphabet,  123-25 


Physical  fitness,  18 

Pitch,  107-13;  key,  107;  range  of, 
108;  optimum,  109;  step,  110;  in- 
flection, 110;  habitual  pitch,  109; 
natural  pitch,  109 

Platform  deportment,  65 

Poise,  29 

Previous  question,  264-65,  270 

Producing  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, 389-94 ;  problems  of  the 
speakers,  389 ;  use  of  recording 
equipment,  390 ;  use  of  a  public 
address  system,  391 ;  use  of  a  com- 
mercial radio  station,  391 ;  the 
school  broadcasting  system,  392 ; 
the  simulated  microphone,  393 ; 
radio  and  television  workshops,  394 

Pronouns,  personal,  179,  303 

Provincial  words,  167 

Public  speaking,  283-98;  occasion, 
283;  audience,  284;  subject,  285; 
purpose,  286;  introduction,  287; 
body  of  speech,  288;  conclusion, 
289 ;  written  speech,  294 ;  extem- 
pore speech,  296 ;  impromptu 
speech,  296 ;  delivery,  297 ;  basic 
types,  299-324;  special  types,  325- 
41 

Quadrlplegia,  452 

Quality  of  sound  defined,  114 

Quantity,  defined,  102 

Radio,  378-98;  applying  a  broadcast, 
386 

Radio  programs,  379 ;  special  events, 
379 ;  straight  talk,  380 ;  interview, 
380 ;  panel  or  round  table,  380 ; 
forum  or  debate,  380 ;  quiz  pro- 
gram, 381 ;  spelling  bee,  381 ;  story- 
telling, 381 ;  oral  reading,  382 ; 
dramatization,  382 ;  music,  382 ; 
documentary,  383 ;  school  supple- 
mentary, 383 ;  see  also  Listening ; 
Producing 

Radio,  television,  and  school  public 
relations,  395 

Radio,  television,  in  teaching  speech, 
396 

Radio,  television,  and  vocational 
guidance,  396 

Range  of  pitch,  108 

Rate  of  speech,  97-104 

Reasoning,  191-97;  deductive,  191; 
inductive,  191 ;  cause  and  effect  in, 
194 

Reference  books,  185 
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Relaxation,  83,  85 

Repetition,  178-79 

Reports,  oral,  333-34 

Resonance,  84 ;  nasal  resonance,  88 

Resonators,  86;   adequate  utilization 

of,  88 
Rhythm,  103 
Rime,  365 

Semantics,  169 

Sense  of  being  a  success,  407-9 ;  of 
being  believed  in,  406-7;  of  be- 
longing, 402-3 ;  of  freedom,  409 ; 
of  having  a  friend,  405-6;  of  se- 
curity, 402 

Sentences,  oral  and  written,  173 

Shaking  hands,  67 

Sign,  reasoning  from,  196 

Sitting,  60 

Social  conventions,  66 

Sources  of  speech  content,  182-96 ; 
thinkmg,  183 ;  observing,  183 ;  con- 
versing, 183-84;  reading,  184-86 

Southern  speech,  128-29 

Spasticity,  451 

Speech,  content  of,  182-98 ;  introduc- 
tion, 287-88 ;  body  of,  288 ;  conclu- 
sion, 289 ;  see  also  Sources  of 
speech  content 

Speech  correction,  432-61 ;  defined, 
432 ;  types  of,  433 ;  voice  disorders, 
434-39 ;  articulatory  problems,  439- 
44;  delayed  speech,  444-48;  cleft 
lip  and  palate,  448-50;  brain  injury, 
451-53;  hearing  loss,  454-55;  stut- 
tering, 455-61 

Speech,  definitions  of,  14 ;  uses  of,  4-5 

Speech  in  classroom  teaching,  5-7 ;  in 
elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
417-31 ;  in  extraclass  activities,  7-8 

Speech  in  teachers'  community  rela- 
tionships, 8-10 

Speech  sounds,  quality  of,  114;  quan- 
tity of,  102;  rate  of,_  97-104 

Speech,  types  of  American,  128-29 

Speeches,  types  of,  307-41 ;  informa- 
tive, 307-12;  persuasive,  312-23; 
courtesy,  325 ;  introduction,  326 ; 
welcome,  326 ;  response,  327 ;  pres- 
entation, 328;  acceptance,  328; 
farewell,  328 ;  occasional,  329 ; 
nominating,  329 ;  inaugural,  330 ; 
eulogy,  321;  dedication,  332;  anni- 
versary, 332 ;  announcement,  333  ; 
oral  report,  333 ;  promotional,  334 ; 
good  will,  335 ;  inspirational,  336 ; 
after  dinner,  337 


Stage  fright,  45 

Standing,  58;  at  the  blackboard,  58 

Statistics,  309 

Step,  the,  110 

Stop  consonants,  147-48 

Storytelling,  342-51;  in  teaching, 
342;  characteristics  of  a  good 
story,  343-47 ;  gathering  stories, 
347 ;  fitting  stories  to  audiences, 
348 ;  preparing  a  story,  348 ;  telling 
a  story,  349-50 

Stressed  and  unstressed  monosylla- 
bles, 127 

Stuttering,  455-61 

Style,  175 ;  principles  of,  175 ;  unity 
175;  coherence,  176;  emphasis,  176 
qualities  of  style,  176;  clarity,  176 
variety,  177;  beauty  of,  178;  con- 
ciseness,   178;    personal    pronouns, 
179;  repetition,  178 

Submissiveness,  25 

Suggestion,  304-6,  318-21,  460-61 

Suspended  bar,  132 

Syllabication,  161 

Synthesis  in  voice  production,  92;  in 
use  of  time,  loudness,  pitch,  and 
quality,  118 

Table,  to,  264,  270 

Take  a  recess,  266,  269-70 

Tautological  words,  168 

Telephone  conversation,  207 

Television,  378-98;  see  also  Listen- 
ing ;  Producing ;  Radio  programs 

Thyroid  cartilage,  81 

Tilde,  130 

Timbre  of  voice,  114 

Toastmaster,  340 

Tone  color,  114,  366;  Imitative,  114; 
emotional,  115;  inherent,  116 

Tone,  support  of,  90 

Trite  words,  168 

Unity,  175-76 
Uses  of  speech,  4-5 

Visible  communication,  37-74 ;  value 

of,  34-42 ;  general  view  of,  42-56 ; 

phases  of,  57-68;  outcomes  of,  68- 

69 
Visual  aids,  312 
Vocal  folds,  81 
Voice,  75-95;  timbre,  114;  see  also 

Breathing;        Emotion;        Pitch; 

Speech   sounds ;    Synthesis ;    Tone 

color 
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Voice  and  personality,  119-21 

Voting,  272 

Vowel  charts,  134 

Vowels,  130,  133-34;  front,  130,  134, 

135-38;   central,   130,   134,   138-41; 

back,  130,  134,  141-44 
Vulgar  words,  167-68 


Words,  provincial,  167;  colloquial, 
167;  vulgar,  167;  tautological,  168; 
trite,  168 ;  euphemistic,  168 ;  accu- 
rate, 168  ;  concrete,  169  ;  imitative, 
170;  connocative,  170 

Words  and  audience,  171 ;  and  occa- 
sion, 171 ;  that  fit  speaker,  172 


Walking,  59 


Yes  technique,  320 
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